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ABSIBACT 

This second volume of a three-volume final report 
presents research and evaluation findings of a 3-,year project to 
design, develop, and implement a comprehensive delivery system to 
meet the career-related informatipn, guidance, and referral needs of 
home-based adults, those 16 and older neither working nor attending 
school on a full-time basis. Primary focus is on home--based adults 
tfho used the career counseling service, which provided information, 
guidance, and referral by telephone using paraprofessional 
counselors. Section 2 details the demographic characteristics of 
2,979 home-based adults, who called the service (August 1973 to March 
1975) and examines the extent to which the nature of the callers 
changed over time. Section 3 describes characteristics of 1,157 
home- based clients who used the service from March 1974 to March 1975 
and explores clients' expectation from counseling, initial career 
objectives, and other factors. Section 4 presents data related to the 
nature and extent of activities engaged in by counselors and clients 
during the process of counseling. Section 5 examines the clients' 
career status at termination. Section 6 describes how clients reacted 
to and evaluated the services they received from the project. Section 
7 deals with use of the resource center based on 268 noni:pstitutional 
visitors who used it dn 1974. The final section of Volume 2 presents 
information collected during indepth interviews with 40 former 
clients. (Volume 1 of the final report covers the nature, context^ 
and products of the model. Volume 3 consists of appendixes to the 
project.) (TA) 
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INTRODUCTION 
Nature and CharacterlstlcB of the Model 



The Career Education Project, the National Institute of Education's 
Home/Coiranunity-Based Career Education Model 111/ designed, developed, and 
iraplementecl..a„xomprehensive delivery system to meet the career-related 
information, guidance, and referral needs of home-based adults, those 16 
and older neither working nor attending school on a full-time basis. 
Located in Providence, Rhode Island, since October, 1972, the Project has 
served over 6,000 adults representing a wide range of employment histories, 
educational backgrounds and career aspirations. Despite their diversity, 
many shared similar needs: 

• a better understanding of their interests, abilities, values, and 
goals 

• facts about career trends, opportunities, and requirements 

• information about the available educational and skill-training 
opportunities 

o information about sources of help In such career-related problem 
areas as financial support , discrimination, child care, and 
testing 

• help In developing and implementing career plans 

Activities of the Career Education Project were designed to respond 
to client needs and were carried out by a staff organized into five 
highly interrelated components. Outreach , using Tiass media and other 
approaches attracted clients; Counseling provided career information, 
guidance, and referral by telephone using paraprof essional counselors; 
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the Resource Center collected and disseminated career-related materials 
for Project staff, clients, and the conmunity; the Information Unit de- 
veloped special directories and materials which supported the counseling 
process and could be sent to clients; and Research and Evaluation provided 
Project staff with feedback about the clients and the operation of the 
program. 

After the research and development phase. Project staff facilitated 
local implementation of the Model in Rhode Island through the provision 
of technical assistance. In order to share its experiences nationally, 
the Project developed and disseminated a series of '^how-to" manuals and 
client-centered publications for review and reaction by interested pro- 
fessionals. In addition, staff attended and made presentations at a 
number of professional conferences and conventions. 

The Career Education Project was guided by a number of important 
assumptions about and principles related to adult career development and 
effective service delivery. First, people are often unaware of the 
nature and existence of community services which are available to them. 
In. order to respond to this problem, a service should develop a coordinate 
outreach strategy which Informs people of the nature and availability of 
the service, interests them in using it, and establishes a presence in 
the community. 

Second, people often find it difficult or inconvenient to use serv- 
ices that are remote from their homes, schools, or places of employment. 
Problems of time, transportation, and scheduling often are major ob- 
stacles to the utilization of services, even when people are aware of 
their availability. This seems to be especially true for people who 
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have not yet made a commitment to use such services, but are primarily 
Interested in exploring the possibility of getting involved • A service 
should be convenient and easily accessible to its clients. A promising 
alternative is to attempt in as many ways as possible to bring the service 
providers to the users rather than ask users to come to them. The use of 
the telephone is one excellent method for achieving this goal. 

Third, people need a better understanding of their personal charac- 
teristics and qualities as they make decisions and attempt to cope* with 
the realities of life. However, raising questions about "Who am 1?" 
may arouse feelings of uncertainty and anxiety, particularly for adults 
and those who have experienced a history of failure or frustration. 
Often, people feel more comfortable and willing to discuss their ideas 
and feelings with peers or persons with whom they can readily identify. 
It is increasingly well accepted that many kinds of *? ^c: al services can 
be delivered effectively by paraprof essionals, provided that the necessary 
support mechanisms exist. These mechanisms should include training and 
supervision by skilled professionals, clear identification of knowledge 
and skill requirements to function effectively on the job, and training 
programs that are explicit, relevant, and performance-based. 

Fourth, people need reliable, up-to-date, and localized information 
if they are to make informed plans and decisions about their lives. 
Despite their experiences, adults often are not aware of the options 
available to them, uncertain of the factors to consider when examining 
alternatives, and need specific information about the many institutions, 
services, and agencies that exist in their communities. Because 
people are frequently unclear about the relationship between education, 
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work, personal characteristics, and constraints. They sometimes Ignore the 
fact that career development often Involves dealing with problems related 
to seif-'c'oncept , life style^ relationships to family and community, and 
many other factors. An effective service should Identify major Informa- 
tional needs, determine the existence or adequacy of existing resource 
materials, and when necessary, create new materials that are comprehen- 
sive, targeted to the specific client groups, and useful to both clients 
and service providers. 

Fifth, people need to feel a sense of psychological safety In order 
to talk about themselves and their concerns. They need to feel that 
their views and reactions are being solicited and heard by those who pro- 
vide them with service. Because users often approach service providers 
feeling uncertain. or vulnerable, the service should train Its gtaff In In- 
terpersonal communication skills and continually assess their competency 
in these Important areas. These skills, such as questions-asking, probing 
techniques, paraphrasing and summarizing, and responding to affective and 
cognitive needs, can be defined and taught systematically. 

Sixth, services should be able to provide assistance without making 
clients dependent. People derive a greater sense of Internal.control 
over their lives when they are taught to help themselves, rather than ^o 
expect that someone else will assume responsibility for their plans and 
decisions. However, at certain times, people do require advocates who 
can speak more forcefully for them or with them as they meet institutional 
or personal obstacles. A service must be flexible enough to Include 
brief information-giving as well as sustained relationships over time. 
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Finally, in the process of helping people, a service should actively 
learn about the target population, the results of Its efforts, and the reac 
tlons of the people who are served. Therefore, a management Information 
system Is necessary to Inform staff about who uses the service, how serv- 
ices are being delivered, what har^ who use the service, and 
how users view the adequacy of t} ^ ,i meeting their needs. 

Organization of the Final Report 

This final report is organized In three volumes. Volume I begins 
with a brief history of the Model, tracing the Project's evolution through 
various stages of development and describing major events related to the 
process of planning, operating, and evaluating the program. The next 
section describes the major activities and accomplishments of each of the 
Model's five major components: Outreach, Counseling, Resource Center, 
Information Unit, and Research and Evaluation. The following section on 
the Rhode Island community describes the characteristics of the pilot 
•i^lte and how the Project Interacted with the community, including the 
Project *s role in local adaptation after the research and development phase 
The final section of Volume I discusses the Project's efforts to share 
its experiences and findings with potential adaptors of the Model and 
other Interested persons outside Rhode Island. 

Volume II presents the Project's research and evaluation findings, 
with primary focus on home-based adults who used the Career Counseling 
Service. Section two details the demographic characteristics of 2979 
home-based adults who called the Service between August 8, 1973 and March 
31, 1975, and examines the extent to which the nature of the callers 
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changed over time. It presents data regarding how people learned of tLe 
Service, the relative drawing power of various outreach taodes over time, 
and the relationship between types of outreach mode and the characteris- 
tics of callers. Section three answers the question "What are people 
like when they enter the Service?" It discusses the characteristics of 
1157 home-based clients (home-based adults who '<-e one or more times 
with a counselor) who used the Service betweer rch 4, 1974 and March 31, 
1975. Demographic data are presented for all clients as well as for 
subsets of the client population. Clients are also described in terms of 
their initial career objectives, thoughts about education and training, 
previous educational and work. experiences, and constraints to be resolved. 
This section also explores the relationship between information collected 
by counselors during the initial counseling interviews and selected demo- 
graphic characteristics of clients. 

Section four presents data related to the nature and extent of activ- 
ities engaged in by counselors and clients during the process of counsel- 
lng% Specific aspects of the counseling process discussed in this section 
include the number of interviews; major issues, occupations, and con- 
straints discussed in counseling; resource ii:.*^terials used by counselors 
and clients; and referrals to educational and training resources and 
supportive services. In addition, this section examines the relationship 
between selected counseling process variables and client characteristics. 

Section five examines the- clients' career status at termination. The 
career decisions and actions of clients are described in terms of Educa- 
tion and Training (ETR) -related outcomes. Job-related outcomes, and 
decisions not to enter an ETR or the world of work. This section also 
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analyzes the relationship of client characteristics and counseling process 
variables to status at termination* Further, this section reports on 
clients' career objectives at termination, their unresolved constra.lats, 
and their iiranediate school and job plans. 

Section six describes how clients reacted to and evaluated the serv- 
ices they received from the Project, Data are based on 831 clients who 
were interviewed by staff le Project 'i: research and evaluation com- 

ponent between one and of ven t ths after their termination from the 
Service, In addition, this section examines the relationship of selected 
client characteristics, counseling process variables, and "status at cermi- 
nation to client evaluation variables. 

Section seven deals with utilization of the Resource Center, The 
principal analysis is based on 268 non- institutional visitors \Aio used 
the Center in 1974. This section reports on who they were, their occupa- 
tional and educational interests and plans, the materials they used, and 
their evaluation of the helpfulness of the materials and the Center, 

The final section of Volume II lets the clients speak for themselves. 
It is a presentation of information collected during in-depth Interviews 
with forty former clients conducted by Project staff in 1975. This sec- 
tion presents the thoughts, feelings, and actions of clients before they 
entered the Service, while they were participating in the Service, and 
after they left the Service, 

Volume III consists of three appendices. Appendix A describes* the 
Project manuals, independent products, and films. Appendix B is com- 
prised of data collection instruments used by the Project, and Appendix C 
presents the various occupational classification systems used in the 
analyses, 
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Ap proach to Research and Evaluation 

The Role of Research and Evaluation 

The Career Education Project's approach to research and evaluation 
was descriptive and formative In nature* The research and evaluation 
efforts of Project staff Included all of the activities and methods used 
during various stages of program development to collect, store, analyze, 
and dlssemlnat-'^ ' meet the Information neuMj; of the sponsor, those 

responsible j-^i che program, and Interested practitioners In the field. 

The Project's selection of an approach to research and evaluation 

vas based on several Important considerations. First, the nature of 
career counseling for adults, and home-based adults in particular, was in 
an exploratory stage and would benefit from careful documentation. The 
use of both paraprof esslonal counselors and the telephone for counseling, 
were also relatively new concepts. Therefore, the iroject wished to de- 
scribe the characteristics of the population who use ' the Service and the 
character;Ls*cLcs of the delivery system which was used to provide 

career couiffisllng to them. 

Secondly, a descriptive approach was consistent with the Project's 
attempt to develop and Evaluate a new program. Too often, resaarchers 

\ 

in social action setting^^ attempt to generalize their findings before 

"■ \ 

their programs have reached^ operational stability and their methods can 
be replicated in other setting. A descriptive approach is heuristic in 
nature--, it is most helpful ii generating hypotheses for future testing. 
A descxi?¥i\«c approach allows \a developing program to obtain feedback on 
its acti^i (dies,, with the information being used to modify the basic opera 

tions when needed. \ 16 
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Third, Project staff wished to employ an approach which would yield 
useful Information without excessively Interfering with the provision of 
Service, The Information system which eyplved was designed to be respon- 
sive to the needs of the service providers and the research and evaluation 
staff. For example, information collected by counselors, and used by 
them and their supervisors during the process of counseling, was also the 
major source of Information about the clients and their Interactions with 
the Service. 

: The planning, design, and implementation of this information system 
was achieved through the collaborative efforts of the eritir^^^^^ the 
Project, program administrators, service-providers, and researchers. The 
initial stage of program development concentrated on assessing needs, de- 
fining goals, ai^aL 4ef ini^^g reseatnSa: and evaluation questions. The Inter- 
:mediate stage of ipagram developmsit emphasized designing the research 
and evaluation raiy^J; ^S)d making it operational. This included identifying 
variables and sour^efi Of information, determining who collects the teta 
and when, deciding how to collec± data and maintain records, training 
staff, and interpif^tiii:* and disseminating results within the Project. 
The final stage 'lUencrated on implementing the information system, ex- 
amining costs, 1%-^^ucting: special studies, and disseminating results to 
the sponsor, pott, i^i adapters, and other interes^ted professionals. 

Stages of Data CgXXectri<>n 

The Project usxitl a simple temporal staging model for data collection. 
The model has three etraf&s: 

BaB^thi^ ■ ■■ ■■■■ > FroaesQ ■ ■ > Outcome 

17 
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The haaeline stage Included those factors that define clients' char- 
acteristics prior to their participation In the counseling s^arvlce. 
During this stage > Intake clerks and counselors obtained Information 
about clients' demographic characteristics, educational attainment, past 
work experience, reasons for calling the Career Counseling Service, 
Initial career objectives, and potential constraints. The data collec- 
tion Instruments for this stage were: 

• The Intake Interview Form 

• The Initial Interview Recording Form 

All data collection Instruments are described In detail In later 
sections and reproduced In Appendix B. 

The proaese stage of data collection was concerned with the specific 
activities engaged In by the counselor and the client during the process 
of counseling. The data were based on Information recorded by counselors 
on the: 

• The Interview R,ecord Form 

• The Summary of Call Form 

The outcome stage of data collection was concerned with the decl- 
. slons made and actions taken by clients. This Information was obtained 
by counselors at the time of the client's termination from the Service. 
Research staff also Interviewed terminated clients to obtain their reac- 
tions to and evaluations of the Service. The data collection Instruments 
for the outcome stage were: 

• The Termination Form 

• The Client Reaction and Evaluation Form 
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\^±le not directly a part of the Information system concerned with 
counseling, the Resource Center dealt with clients of the Service 
and other adults seeking career Information, Visitors with assistance 
from Resource Center staff reported on their use of the Center by com- 
pleting a Resource Center Queistionnaire, 

Data Collection and Processing 

Because pf the rather extensive nature of research and evaluation 
activities, data collection and processing Involved a number of different 
staff members at various stages of the process. Consequently, several 
precautions were observed to preserve confidentiality. Each client re- 
ceived an identif icatioitaiumber at ::lntake, which was subsequently used 
on all data collection instrum6ntsTpertalnlng to that particular client. 
The set of information for each client t^as stored in the computer by 
identification nimber onlyVT^^^^ record control person maintained 

a master index of code numbers and names in locked file cabinets. 

The procedures far the collection and processing of data will be 
described below* After being completed by a counselor or an Intake 
clerk, the data collection forms were, routed to the Research and Evalua- 
tion component. Upon receipt of theii^data collection fxmns, research 
staff checked them for completeness and clarity and recorded their re- 
ceipt-in log books. If any errors or omissions were discovered, a 
research staff member was assigned the^ task of talking with the person 
responsible for completing the form (a counselor or Inrake clerk), and 
making corrections as necessary. 

c^afiisx the instruments had been logged, research staff recorded the 
data on. standard coding sheets. To insore consistency, staff followed 

IS 
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detailed written Instructions prepared by senior research staff. Before 
coding began on any new Instrument, the coders were trained extensively. 
In addition, their work was checked on a dally basis. This 
process consisted of a 20% recodlng of each day's output. Project 
records indicated that the coder's average error rate was less than 5% over 
the life of the project. Once data were coded, they were punched and 
verified on machine-readable cards. The cards were then entered into the 
electronic data base for storage on magnetic disc files. After being 
analyzed, using programs select^ed from the Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS), the idata were prinrted out and checked for errors 
by research staff . 

As mentioned earlier, "tS^ specif Ic data collection Instruments , used 
as a basis: for this report included: 

• Intake Interview Fom: ^ 

• In±tlal Interview Recording Form 

• Interview Record Form 

• Termination Form 

• Client Reaction and Evaluation Form 

The infiormation from each of these data collection forms, was recorded 
on punched cards and stored in separate electronic data files. For ex- 
ample, the. Information from the Intake Interview Form was stored in the 
Intake Inter-riew File. A single data file was used to obtain simple frequency 
disrributions cn-^individual variables as well as cross-tabulations among 
variables on :any given form. However, since many of the research ques- 
tions of tntermt concerned the relationship between variables found on 
different data ccollectlon forms (and thus stored in separate electronic 
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files). It was necessary to merge these flies topemnlt cross-stage 
analyses. 

This merging process Is Illustrated in the diagram on the following 
page and described below. At the time of the first call information 
concerning the caller's demographic characteristics was recorded on the 
Intake Interview Form and was processed as described in the preceding 
section. This information was ^en recorded tm tthe Intake Interview File. 
At the client's next contact, the counselor coiiiected additional informa- 
tion using the Initial Interview Recording Form> with that information 
recorded in the Inltlar Interview Fll , At the time' of merging, a special 
computer prcgram selected a client's ID number from Che Intake Interview 
File and then searched the Initial Interview File for the corresponding 
ID number. If the search was successful, then the information for that 
client was taken from each of the separate files and electronically 
written into a new file called the Baseline File. If the search was un- 
successful, that is, no corresponding ID number was found, the process 
was terminated and the program went on to the next ID number. This 
process was repeated to create the Counseling File, the Client File, and 
the Research File. In each case, the data in newly noted files were 
the result of a merging process between two existing data files. The 
Research File included over 800 clients for whom all data collection in- 
struments were administered. Drawing upon data collected and processed 
in the ways described above, the following sections of this volume re- 
port the findings of the Career Education Project. 
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DATA FILE STRUCTURE 



Intake 

Interview 

File 



N=2979 



Baseline 
File 



N=1729 



Inii ,--1 
Inte: view 
File 



N=1730 



Interview 
Record 
(Process) 
File 

N-1157 



Counseling 
File 



N>»1157 
A. 



Terminatioii 
File 



N=1997 



Client 
File 



N«1157 



Client 
Reaction & 
Evaluation 
File 

N-1031 
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Research 
File 



N=844 
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HOME-BASED CALLERS 
Introduction 

During its more than two and one-half years of operation (October 2, 
1972, through June 30, 1975), 6600 people called the Career Counseling Ser- 
vSice (CCS) of the Career Education Project, Of these, over two-thirds 
(67.5%) were home-based (16 or older, not working full-time or going to 
school: full-time) and less than one-third (32 .5%) were non-^home-based^ 
Although targeted outreach messages were successful in increasing the pro- . 
portion of Home-based among total callers from 43% in 1972 to 74% in 1975, 
the non-home-based continued to express an interest in using the CCS through-- 
out: the Project's existence. 

Since the Project was unable to provide telephone counseling to the 
non-home-based who called, they were invited to use the Project's Resource 
Center or referred to other agencies in the community which might be help- 
ful. Because it was inappropriate for the Project to demand additional in- 
formation from people who had just been told they were ineligible for ser- 
vice, demographic data were not collected on the non-ihome-based'. In this 
section of the report | therefore, the data are based only on home^based 
caiUters of the Service. 

The population of home-based callers examined in this section consists 
of 2979 persons who called the Career Counseling Service between August 8, 
1973,. and March 31, 1975, the dates when systematic collection of intake 
datai began and ended . 
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When these Individuals first telephoned the Service, their Initial 
calls were handled by intake clerks who used a structured interview protoco 
to collect data, recording It on the ^'Intake Interview Form. '» The clerks 
were trained In the use of this form, which is reproduced In Appendix B, 
and their completed forms were continually reviewed by counseling and re- 
search staff for completeness and accuracy. 

The specific information collected during the Intake interview 
included: 

• Outreach: how and when the caller heard about the Service 

9 Eligibility: the full- or part-time educational and work status 
of the caller 

• Demographic characteristics: 

sex 

race 

age 

total annual family Income 

highest grade completed 

time since completing school 

marital status 

number of children under six 

total number of children under eighteen 

time since last full-time job 

nature of last full-time job 

duration of last full-time job 

These data collected during the Intake interview were used to address 
five major questions regarding home-based callers: 

• What Were the Demographic Characteristics of Home-based Callers? 

• Did Demographic Characteristics Change Over Time? 

• How Did People Learn of the Career Counseling Service? 

• Did the Drawing Power of Various Outreach Modes Change 
Over Time? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Outreach Modes and^ 
Selected Caller Characteristics? 



Wh at Were the Dembgraphlc Characteristics 



of Home--based Callers? 



Between August 8, 1973, and March 31, 1975, 2979 home-based adults 
called the Career Counseling Ser\' - :e — about 150 new home-based callers 
per month. As indicated earlier in this report, most callers came from 
Rhode Island (93.4%), with 6.6% fi'om nearby Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and other New England states. The primary geographic target area (Provi- 
dence County and the city of Warwick, Rhode Island) accounted for 71.4% of 
the home-based callers. Overall, callers reflected the general population 
distribution in Rhode Island and changed only slightly over time. Over 
half (56.9%) of the callers were drawn from the five major population centers 
Providence (24.5%), Warwick (10.4%), Cranston (9.6%), Pawtucket (6.3%), and 
East Providence (6.1%). 

The table on the following page displays the demogjraphic characteristics 
of home-based callers. The demographic data indicate that 75.5% of the - 
home-based who called the Service were female, and 24.5% were male. Ori- 
• ginal Project estimates of home-based adults in the national population 
were 76.7% female and 23.3% male, and 67.3% female and 32.7% male in the 
original target area. Callers of the Service, therefore, more closely appro^r 
ximated national than local figures. 

In terms of race, 92.5% of the home-based callers said they were white,— 
4.0% said they were black, and 1.6% reported being from other racial or 
ethnic groups. Less than one percent of the callers refused to answer the 
question, and no information was ascertained for another one percent. 
According to 1970 census figures, the percentage of black residents in the 
state of Rhode Island is 2.7%, and 8.9% in the City of Providence. A supple- 
mentary analysis of demographic data indicated that 12.5% of all home-based 
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THE dmographm: characteristics of home-based callers 



(N- 



SEX 


Female 


75.5% 




Male 


24.5% 



]RACE 


White 


92.5% 


Black 


4.0 




Other Minorities 


1.6 




Refusal 


0.8 




Other and NA* 


1.1 



16-19 


11.8% 


20-24 


27.2 


25-29 


19.7 


30-34 


15.3 


35-39 


7.4 


40-44 


6.4 


45-49 


5.2 


50-60 


5.7 


Over 60 


0.7 


Other and NA 


0.5 



TOTAL 


Less than $5,000 


31.4% 


FAMILY 


$5-10,000 


30.2 


INCOME 


$10-15,000 


19.9 




Over $15,000 


11.7 




Refusal 


1.7 




Don ' t Know 


4.0 




Other and NA 


1.2 



MARITAL 


Married Now 


51.8% 


STATUS 


Widowed 


2.3 




Separated 


5.6 




Divorced 


7.7 




Never Married 


31.4 




Other and NA 


1.1 



EDUCATION Grade School (1-8) 


3.3% 


Some H.S. (9-11) 


14.8 


H.S. Graduate (12) 


45.3 


Some CollegeC13-15) 


17.8 


College Grad(16) 


14.0 


Grad. School (17+), 


3.4 


Other and NA 


1.4 



YEARS 


1 year 


19.5% 


SINCE 


2 years 


9.2 


COMPLETED 


3 years 


6.7 


SCHOOL 


4 years 


5.3 




5 years 


4.9 




6-15 years 


30.1 




- More than 15" 


r21.6.~ 




Other and NA 
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YEARS 


1 year , 


46.7% 


SINCE 


2 years 


6.8 


LAST 


3 years 


4.1 


FULL-TIME 


. 4 years 


4.2 


JOB 


5 years 


2.9 




6-15 years 


16.7 




More than 15 


6.2 




Never Worked F-T 


10.9 




Other and NA 


1.5 




YEARS 


1 year or less 


46.8% 


AT 'LAST 


2 years 


13.7 


FULL-TIME 


3 years 


5.7 


JOB 


4 years 


4.0 




5 years 


" 3.1 




6 years 


: 1.9 




7 or More 


5.2 




Never Worked F-T 


10.9 . 




Other and NA 


8.9 



NUMBER OF None 45.3% 

CHILDREN 1 18.2 

LESS THAN 2 19.0 

EIGHTEEN 3 10.2 

AT HOME 4-10 6.2 

Other and NA 1.0 



NUMBER OF 


None 


66.7% 


CHILDREN 


1 


20.4 


LESS THAN 


2 


10.1 


SIX AT 


3 or More 


1.7 


HOME 


Other and NA 


1.0. 



*NA indicates that data were not ascertained. 
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callers from the City of Providence were black. Overall, then, the number 
of black callers of the Service slightly exceeded their representation in 
both the state and city population. 

Although callers ranged in age from 16 to 85, most were young adults. 
Over half (58.7%) were under 30 years, with 11.8% between 16-19 years, 27.2% 
between 20-24 years, and 19. 7% between 25-29 years of age. With the excep- 
tion of those between 16-19 years ^ the percentage of home-based callers de- 
creased as age increased. Almost one-half (46.9%) were between 20-29 
years, less than one-quarter (22.7%) between 30-39 years, about one-tenth 
(11.6%) between 40-49 years, and 6.9% over 50 years of age. 

In general, the total family income of home-based callers was lower than 
the average income of Rhode Island families. Most (61.6%) callers reported 
a total family income (TFI) of less than $10,000 a year, with 31.4% report- 
ing less than $5,000 a year. About one-fifth (19.9%) of the callers reported 
annual incomes between $10,000 and $15,000, while those with incomes over 
$15,000 accounted for the remaining 11.7%. A small number (4.0%) indicated 
a complete lack of knowledge of their total family income. 

Data were also collected on several family status variables. In terms 
of marital status, about one-half (51.8%) were married, one-third (31.4%) 
had never been married, and the remainder (15.6%) were divorced, separated, 
or widowed. 

Less than one-half (45.3%) of the callers indicated they had no chil- 
dren less than 18 years of age, while more than one-half (54.7%) reported 
at least one child under 18 living at hom^. In terms of pre-schoolers pre- 
sent in the household, two out of three (66.7%) home-based callers reported 
no children under six at home, with one-fifth (20.4%) reporting one, and 
11.8% having two or more pre-schoolers in their family. 
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With regard to education, information was obtained on the highest grade 
completed and the number of years since completion of school. Overall, 
callers tended to be more educated than the average adult in Rhode Island. 
Of the home-based callers to the CCS, 80.5% had at least earned a high 
school diploma. The largest subcategory consisted of the 45.3% who had com- 
pleted high school but had not continued their education. Those who had 
continued their education beyond high school accounted for slightly over 
one-third (35.2%) of the callers, with 17.8% having had some college and 
17.4% having earned at least a bachelor's degree. On the other end of the 
spectrum, 3.3% had only a grade school education and 14.8% had attended but 
not completed high school. Data from the 1970 census indicate that 46% of 
the Rhode Island population completed 12 or more years of school, compared 
to 80.5% for the home-based callers of the Service. 

About one-half (51.7%) of the callers indicated it had been six years 
or more since completing their schooling, with 45.6% having completed school 
within six years of calling the Service. At the time they called the Service, 
the most common period since completion of school was 6-15 years (31.1%), 
followed by those having completed school over 15 years ago (21.6%). About 
one-fifth (19.5%) had completed school within one year prior to calling the 
Service. 

Overall, about ojie-fifth (18.1%) of the callers were working part-time 
when they called the Service, while 81.9% were not working at all. To 
obtain some estimate of the callers' participation in the labor force, the 
intake clerks asked about the number of years since they had worked full- 
time, and the number of years worked at their last full-time job. Almost 
one-half (46.7%) of the callers were recent workers, having worked full-time 
within one year of the date they called the Service. On the other hand, 
over one-fifth (22.9%) of the callers had been out of the full-time work 
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force for six years or more. Those who had worked full-time between two and 
five years ago accounted for 18.0%, and 10.9% had never worked full- time. 

Most callers had worked at their last full-time job for a relatively 
brief time. Of those who responded to the question, more than half (58.3%) 
reported having worked one year or less at their last full-time job; with 
about one- third (35.2%) working from two to six years, and 6.4% working seven 
or more years at their last full-time job. 

Did Demographic Characteristics of 
Home-Based Callers Change Over Time ? 

In order to determine if there were any systematic changes over time 
in the demographic characteristics of home-based callers, an examination 
was made of the distribution of each major caller characteristic during six 
three-month intervals, beginning September 1973 and continuing through 
February 1975. This analysis revealed minor or no fluctuations for most 
variables and some variation for a few. In addition to the number of callers 
during each quarter, variables included in the analysis were sex, race, age, 

total family income, family status, education, and work experience. 

^ , 

T5]^e_^ollpwing_ch^^^^^ 

callers by quarter. 



Number Percentage 

Quarters of Callers of Clients 

September 1973 -r November 1973 421 15.2% 

December 1973 - February 1974. 693 25.1 

March 1974 - May 1974 374 13.5 

June 1974 - August 1974 492 17.8 

September 1974 - November 1974 438 15.9 

J?ecemb^^^ _ 343 12.4 

TOTAL 2761 100.0% 
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As snowLT. in the table, the number of home-based callers was highest 
(25.1%) tiurSiiig^ the December 1973 - February 1974 cuarter, and lowest (12.4%) 
during the L^^t quarter, December :374 - February 1197^ Genei^ly, increai>i^s 
in tbe rsasst^^^ r home--basi: : -^v;L5i??>^ coincided with X\U^ beginnings of acadeirfc 
terms auw campaigns, DurfiiViv £he las.t two quarters., the numbers 

diminl-shecl iually as formal otntreach efforts wer^ "^eing phased out in 
antic±pat ^'f closing the Service. 

As iia: ;3ted on the following chart, the perce-^^r age of iBsmHle callers 
remained (over 70%) throusnirout the Project's v . cence, and fluctuated 
slightly ovrr time. 



SEX OF HOME -BASED CALLERS BY QUARTER 
(N=2761) 

Percentage of □ Males 

Home-Based Callers ^ Females 




Overall, the chart above illustrates the slight variation over time 
in the relative percentages of men and women. The highest proportion of 
female callers (79%) occurred in the first quarter (September - November 
1973), and was lowest (71%) in the fourth quarter (June - August 1974),. when 
the Project began featuring men in its television public service announceiD.ents. 
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Female repr-^s^^^^. /'Ucn aoradually dsclined for four quarters and theu rose 
slightly th5^ te' r. ii:y^^, overall, :t3ie -percentage isien and women fluictDiated 
by only eigh-^ i:^^',^;"^ ^taigc ooints over the six quarfKxs. 

In terms of ca^^^^it: ackground , the proportion, of white callers Trsmained 
high, but decree ^fifi! in; ninor but steady way from the first quarter (97%) 
to the next to ^M^st TOia^ter (91%) . During the last quarter (with saStstan- 
tial reduction av if? .tia, h efforts in anticipation of contract phase-out), 
the proportion wtvl-i,. callers rose to 98%, as illustrated in the follow- 
ing chart. 



Percentage of 
Home-Based Caller 



F HOME-BASED CALLERS BY QUARTER 
(N=2706) 



^Whtte 
■ Black 
□ Othier 
Minor- 
ities 




The chart above also illustrates the steady increase in the percentage 
of black and other mincsrirtries from the first quarter (3%), through the third 
quarter (7%)^ to the next: to last quarter (9%). During the final quarter, 
with reduction of -peciaL outreach efforts, minority representation dropped 
to less than 2%. ____ 
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The age of callers by quarter is illustrated in tr iialiowing chart. 



Percentage o£ 
Home--BasHd Callers 



100 
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70 
60 
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Quarters 



m 



SEP73 
NOV73 



AGE OF HOME -BASED GALI£RS BY QH: ^^. 
(N=2752) 



□ 16-24 
^25-39 
©40+ 




Inspection of the chart indicates that the percentage of callers over 
40 years of age tended to decrease over time, with the highest representa- 
tion occurring during the first: three quarters (25%, 18%, and 20%, respec- 
tively), and the lowest representation during the last three quarters (15%, 
13%7~and T6'%)T ~ W 

fluctuated somewhat over time. Their representation was 38% ±n ±iie second 
quarter, 32% iiin the third quarter, and 44% in both the fourth and fifth 
quarters (when outreach efforts featured a rock group in one of the Project's 
televised spots). The proportion of callers between 25-29 i?ears xose from 38% 
in the first quarter to 48% in the third, dropped to 41% in tiBE fourth quar- 
ter, and then increased slightly over the last two quarters. 

There was minor variation in the total family income of cailiOEB over 
Fime7 as~iTIWtrate^ page". 
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TOTAL FAMILY INCOSE: OF HOiME--BASED CALLERS BY ommm^. 

(N=25S4> 

Perceni^e of Unfer ^10,000 □ 

Home-B^jed Ca33.ers Omas: 310,000 ^ 
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JUN74 
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SEP74 
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As^he chart above illustrates, caiElers with a total family aincoine of 
under $10,000 varied from a high of 70%. during the final quaxter to a low 
of 64% during the second qtxarter; the corresponding high and Iokt percentage 
for those with total family incomes over $10,000 was 30% during the :flnal 
quarter and 36%::during the second quarter:. Overall, there was a fluctuatSon 



of only siix "pefcHiitag~e~poiH-ts over" the sir quarters 'on 'this variable. 

Variations ±n the mar±tal status of callers were somewhat nnore .appar- 
ent, as illustraa^ed in the chart on the following page. Duringnthe first 
two quartttrs, the percSES::^^ o£ married callers increased -from .52% to 57%, 
while the: proportion of csilers "Who had isver been marrieii decreased from 
33% to: £ii>*rer the finajL fosr quarters, :the percentage jof afflorxied:' calLss 

began a 3SC:ea%^ decrease (from S«Z ±:o 47% the third aiaai sixtiii cquarters).... 
The percsQtage who had never been married increased from a lowcof 25% duritrg 
"the^Hiini quarter "F6^"^^^ Ff ~3'7%'lnrThe'1finirquaFte The percentage of 
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MARITAL STATES^ 6l*lS0ME-BASED CALLERS :BY QUARTER 

(N=2730) „ . , 

□ Married 

P Wid,Sep.,Div. 

^ Never Married 




callers who wKEe widowed, separated, or divorced gradually increased over 
time, exceptzfor a slight decrease in the fourth quartern 

Tlffi; f ouLLowing chart illustrates the variation over time in the percent- 
al izx£callsrs with, and without pre-schoolers in the home. 



PRESENCEHTF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE 

-musmcmi^m^ hohe-based callers by qum.ter 

(W=2276) 



2?ens>enltagfi of 
BoiB=r3aggd Callers 



None 
Some 
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Although the proportion of callers who had no pre-school children de- 
clined during the first three qsarters (from 72% to 63%), It rose during the 
last three quarters to almost reacrT its initial level (71%). Exactly tlie 
rev:erse, of course, was true ftrr callers with same pre-school childxen: an 
increase during the first rhree quarrers, followed by a d^^^crease in repre- 
sentation over the last tli^ee quarters. 

Tbree: additional variables -^tb examined In the quarterly trend analy- 
sis: Isv^^el of educational at±a±22saent , number of years since completion of 
school, snd number of years sinre last full-time job. The trend data for 
these three variables is snmmarfizHed in the ±aible on the following page. 
Inspection of ±he table re:weals., :as witk the demographic variables discussed 
earlier, no major trends occurised: over time;^ There -wsere, however, some 
minor overall trends and slight Siuctuations from quarter to qsiarter. Sj 
terms of educational attsfjiment, the percentage of people at the three levels 
remained aboiat the same cn^er t:he six quarters^ wicli tfer-exnsption of the 
fourth quarts: when theLrumb^r of high srihool graduates imnreased .and tSiie 
number in the other two ca regDries decreased. 

Therefore two g v^nertl irraids cnrax time witit re^srd tnr ^ars since com- 
pletion crf^sirh nnT , v^^rxle * he -prc^ortion of callers whv haii beaen out of 
school f orTmore tfasi 15 ^'sxs tended to decline over time, the proportion 
who weis out: (of schocl frrom two to fi^e years tended tc i^ncrease. After a 
noticeable increase from the firsit to the second quarter., the proportion of 
those who had left school between six and 15 years before calling the^ ;&r— 
vice remairced relatively constant during the remaining c^iaaTtSera. 1^ mssssti. 
fluctuation t):^\xrred amroig thoBfi who had been, out of. school fer one yeasr: lox 
less — .^jsssttly iiecxease in the±r represeni::ation ove^^he 'first three: rqrcrar- 
ters (fromi:ji5% to 14%) , a jump ix>: 25^ in the fourth qissnrter, and once^ra^in 
a steady :d:ecliiie :iio 16% „in the final, quarter. 
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SEP73 
NOV73 


DEC73 
FEB74 


MAB.74 
MAY74 


JtJ174 
.AUG74 


SEP74 
NOV74 


DEr74 
FEB75 


Number 


Overall 

Per- 
cental^ 


EBUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 


















Less Than High 
School 


19% 


21% 


19% 


16% 


21% 


15% 


511 


19% 


High School Only 




47 






44 






46 


More than 
High School 


33 


32 


39 




35 


41 


963 


35 


YEARS SINCE COM- 
PLETED SCHOOL 
(N=2686) 


















One or Less 


25 


17 


14 


25 


-21 


16 


538 


20% 


Two-Five 


22 


27 


26 


2-6 


32 


32: 


733 


27 


Six-Fifteen 


25 


34 


34 


31 


31 


32. 


536 


31 


Over Fifteen 


28 


22 


26 


18 


16 


m 


579 


22 


YEARS SINCE LAST 
FULL-TIME JOB 
(N=2721) 


















One or Less 


45 


44 


4T 


5Q 


54 




1298 


48% 


Two-Five 


16 


m 


IS 




14 


34 


495 


18 


Six-Fifteen 


m 




2D^ 


m 


IS 


15 


461 


17 


Over Fifteen 


9 




6 




5 


-4 


169 


6 


Never Worked 


12 ' 


11 ' 




12! 


11 ~ 


16* 




11 



Full-Time 



In terms of the miD&sr of years sdrmca rheir _lsst :iBii!2r^td.ine job, there 
were no major trends observed.. Tb^e ^^was a ^Siliight: inczisssse: over time among 
people who had full-tiimaj^bs xscLthln a year-of the tiisex^ey called the Ser- 
vice, (from 45% to h9%) ani a decrease smon^ ±hose rjhose Jl^tr :f-ull-time work 
was over 15 years earliler-„£f rom 9X to 4%) . The propartior t),£ callers who had 
worked' full-^time from tmi to five yeass^ lenilLler fluctuated somewhat, reaching 



its highest level during the final quarter. There was also a decrease from 
theifirst three quarters to the last three quarters in the number of people 
whose last full-time work was six to fifteen years prior to calling the Ser- 
vice. There was only minor variation over time among those people who had 
never worked full-- time. 

How Did People Learn of the Career C ounseling Service? 

In an effort to deteirmine the relative drawing power of various out- 
reach modes, intake clerks asked all callers how they learned of. the Career 
Counseling Service. People were asked to cite both general sources (e.g., 
trele^ision, newspaper, radio, community organization, or individuals) as 
welL as specific sources (e.g., the name of a newspaper, TV station, or 
orgsiization) . When callers cited mass media, they were also asked to indi- 
cate the type of message (e.g., an advertisement, article, public service 
announcement, or show). This section will describe the results of outreach 
efforts for the 2979 home-abased adults who called the Service between August 
8, 1F73, and March 31, 1975. 

Intake clerks recorded as many as three outreach modes mentioned by 
callers with the data reflecting the total times a mode was mentioned, 
regardless of whether it was mentioned first, second,, or third. The rela-- 
tive frequency with which each outreach mode was mentioned and the percentage 
of callers who mentioned each mode are presented in the table on the follow- 
ing page. 

Inspection of the table reveals that three outreach modes accounted 
for three quarters (75.7%) of the replies: television (mentioned 35.4% of 
the time), newspaper (22.6%), and personal referrals (17.7%). All other 
modes accounted for the remaining 24^3% of the responses. 
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% of Home-'Based 



VVlt'LCCldl JriUUc 


Total Times 
Men t ioned 


% of Times 
Mentioned 


Callers Who 
Mentioned Mode 


Television 


1223 


35.4% 


41.1% 


Newspaper 


779 


22.6 


26.1 


Personal Contact 


610 


17.7 


20.5 


Agency/Organization 


253 


7.3 


8.5 


Radio 




O "7 

2 • 7 


J . /, 


Resource Center 


79 


2.3 


2.7 


Telephone Call 


47 


1.4 


1.6 


Poster/Display 


35 


1.0 


1.2 


Other 


332 


9.6 


11.2 


TOTAL 


3452 


100.0% 


116.1%* 



^Totals to more than 100% because callers 
could mention more than one mode. 



Slightly over two- thirds (67.2%) of the callers mentioned either tele- 
vision (41.1%) or newspapers (26.1%) as a source of information about the 
Service. Personal referrals from friends, relatives, or Project personnel 
were mentioned by one out of every five (20.5%) callers. Additional sources 
^T'^lrTf of ma?t iohT.nc Ii^^ % )~r ad io~^( 3t2 %")T~'t he 

Resource Center (2.7%), the telephone canvass (1.6%), and posters or dis- 
plays (1.2%). Most of the 11.2% of the people who mentioned "other" modes 
said they learned of the Service from listings in the telephone book. 

It is important to note here that throughout the life of the Project, 
television and newspapers attracted the largest numbers of callers. However, 
special studies indicated that although television attracted a larger number 
o£ callers, newspapers proved somewhat more efficient than television in 
ateracting a higher proportion of home-based^callers. ' 
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Merely knowing that a certain percentage of callers said '^television** 
or a "newspaper/' however, did not provide the Project with sufficient infor^ 
mation about its outreach efforts. Consequently, when callers mentioned the 
mass media, intake clerks asked them to indicate the specific medium or type 
or message that they had heard of seen. The resulting data are summarised 
in the following, discussion. 

More than nine out of ten (92%) callers who cited television as an in- 
formation source said that they had seen the Project's message on one or 
more of the three commercial stations in the Greater Providence market. Of 
the remainder, less than 1% mentioned any additional television stations, 
and 6% were unable to recall which channel had featured the message. 

Of the three local commercial stations, Channel A was mentioned twice 
as often as the other two, being cited by almost half (49%) of the callers 
who mentioned television. Channel B accounted for almost one-quarter (23%) 
of those citing television, while Channel C accounted for about one-fifth 
(19%). Not surprisingly, the station mentioned most frequently by callers 
was generally the first in local market ratings of television media. . 

Wh en ask ed whether they had learned of the Project from a show or a public 

service announcement, nearly all (95%) of the callers who cited television 
said they had seen one of the Project's public service announcements, with 
only 4% mentioning a television show. These results were not unexpected, 
even though spot announcements accounted for about 65% of the Project's tele- 
vised air time and guest appearances on shows accounted for 35% of the tele- 
vision time during this Period: Project representatives appeared on ten 
shows and public service announcements appeared almost 700 times. 

Neiwspapers were the second most frequently mentioned outre ach mo de, 
cited by over one-fourth (25%) of the callers/ Almost all (97%) of those 
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mentioning newspapers cixed either the morning, evening, or Sunday editions 
published by the ProvideiiKre Journal. The evening and Sunday editions were 
mentioned most frequently, both by more than 40% of those mentioning news- 
pai ers as a souxce of information. 

About 95% erf the PrGripect's newspaper coverage was obtained through 
advertisements., while 5X was through articles. Yet; articles were cited by 
almost one-fifth of the people who mentioned newspapers, with adver- 

tisements cited by ^%. The greater comparative "payoff* of articles may 
have been due to x^r^ir being perceived as more credible than advertisements, 
although there are ^o data to substantiate this interpretation. 

Personal ci3iitsi:±s were the third most frequently mentioned source of 
information ahmnt:: tbfp^. service, being mentioned by one-fifth (21%) of the 
callers. Iniivia-uals^lio mentioned personal referrals most often said they 
had learned of ti^ SexviLce f rom a friend (63%) or a relative (26%). Another 
5% said they Tiad been referred by someone on the Project's staff. The 
remaining 6% indicated that they had been referred by someone other than a 
friend, relative,, or Project employee. 

Overall^ xadi© was .mentioned by only 3% of the callers. As with tele- 
vision, aimost aSjL (96%) of those mentioning the radio cited public service 
announcements. In terms of specific stations, two stations accounted for 
one-half of all responses. There was little use of radio after the fall of 
1973. 
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Did the Drawing Power of Outreach Modes Change Over Time? 



As mentioned earlier. Important functions of the Outreach component 
were to regulate the flow of callers to the Counseling Service, Increase 
the " per cen t age ^ o f " home -bas ed who "c al led 7 and a t tract " pe Jif f er en t 

subgroups of the home-based population. To carry out these functions, 
staff varied or examined outreach modes over time in order to learn more 
about their relative drawing power with different segments of the population. 
This section will discuss variations over time in the frequency with which 
callers mentioned different outreach modes. As with the previous quarterly 
analysis, the data are presented in terms of three-month intervals, begin- 
ning September 1973 and continuing through February 1975. The table on the 
following page summarizes the percentage of home-based callers mentioning 
the various outreach modes by quarter. 

A close examination of the table will reveal that the three outreach 
modes which attracted the largest numbers of home-based callers (television, 
newspaper, and personal referral) were also the ones which varied the most 
over time. By far the most fluctuation occurred in the number of people 
mentioning newspapers, ranging from a high of 36% in the first quarter, 
gradually trailing off to a low of 9% in the fifth quarter, and then sharply 
increasing to 27% in the final quarter. The number of callers mentioning 
television showed substantial fluctuation over time, varying from a high 
of 47% in the second quarter to ,a low of 31% in the final quarter. There 
was a steady increase in the number of clients mentioning personal referrals 
over the six quarters, beginning with 15% during the first quarter and ending 
with 26% in the sixth quarter. 
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Outreach Mode 



SEP73 DEC73 MAR74 JUN74 SEP74 DEC74 Overall 
1^0V73 FEB74 MAY74 AUG74 NOV74 FEB 7 5 Percentage 



Television 
Newspaper 
Personal Referral 



Agency /Organization 
Radio 

Resource Center 
Telephone Canvass 
Poster/Disp lay 
Other 



38% 


47% 


36% 


42% 


46% 


31% 


41% 


36 


32 


23 


27 


9 


27 


26 


15 


15 


20 


24 


28 


26 


21 


3 


9 


10 


7 


9 


9 


9 


4 


4 


5 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


A 


2 


5 


1 


3 






il 








2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 




1 


13 


6 


8 


13 


14 


16 


11 


110%* 


117% 


119% 


118% 


115% 


111% 


117% 



*Totals to more than 100% because callers 
could mention more than one outreach mode. 



Two major factors combine to explain these variations in the three 
major outreach modes: advertising placement and time. Television's drawing 
power, for instance, rose noticeably from the first (38%) to the second 
quarter (47%), following the release of new public service announcements 
to the stations. 

Because the Project paid for newspaper advertisements, their placement 
could be more readily controlled than radio and television public service 
announcements. Therefore, newspaper ads were used when television spots 
were becoming somewhat less effective, as well as when there was a temporary 
need to increase the number of home-based callers. Additionally, newspaper 
ads were not run when new elements in other media were being tried or when 
it was necessary to hold down the number of new callers. 
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This policy explains why the percentage of home-based callers mentioning 
newspapers dropped sharply from the fourth (27%) to the fifth (9%) quarter, 
for there was no newspaper coverage at all in the months prior to and during 

J?^_^^^l J^^® . 4?^^® s q_ drama tic . This ^ sam exp lains„ 

why the percentage of callers mentioning newspapers decreased from the 
-WcWd*'-(32%rt'o^fhen:HiFd~~(2J^ ^ 

The steady increase over the six quarters in the number of persons men- 
tioning personal referrals, on the other hand, seemed more a function of 
"word of mouth" and the Service's growing reputation than of any specific 
outreach activity. Although the data are not reflected in the quarterly 
analysis here, virtually no one mentioned a personal referral during the 
first several months of operation. After a year of service to more than 
1700 people, the percentage of callers ment icing personal referrals from a 
friend or relative had jumped to 15% (first quarter reflected in this trend 
analysis). The percentage of callers citing personal referrals continued 
a steady rise into the fifth and sixth quarters, when 28% and 26%, respec- 
tively, of the callers were mentioning individual referr^als from friends 
or relatives. 

A similar situation occurred with referrals from agencies and organi- 
zations, which were virtually nonexistent in the early months of the Project's 
life. Eventually, they accounted for about 10% of the home-based who called 
the Service. This was due in large part to the efforts of counselors and 
community information staff, as well as other Project personnel who inter- 
acted with various agencies, organizations, and institutions in the community. 

As the trend da!'ta indicate, the number of callers mentioning r?«*^io, 
the Resource Center, posters or displays, and other outreach modes did not 
vary substantially over the period. Those mentioning telephone canvass, 
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however, were concentrated in the third quarter as a result of the Project' 
experimental telephone canvass during that period, ♦ 

Ifliat Was the Relationship Between 
, ^ . , Outreach Modes and Selected Caller Characteristics? 

Because all outreach efforts do not reach the same aud ience s and becau 

messages are often presented differently, an important question was related 
to the frequency with which different kinds of people mentioned the various 
outreach modes. This section examines the relationship between outreach 
mode and seven important caller characteristics: sex, age, race, education 
total family income, marital status, and the number of children under 18 
years of age at home- For purposes of this analysis, several of the out- 
reach modes (e.g.. Resource Center, Telephone Canvass, and Poster/Display) 
have been combined into the "Other *V category . 

The distribution of outreach modes by each of the seven demographic 
characteristics of home-based callers is summarized in the table on the 
following page. 

In terms of the relationship between sex of caller and outreach mode, 
the results indicate that men and women were just as likely to cite tele- 
vision as a referral source (41% of both) and almost as likely to call the 
Service as a result of the personal referral of a friend or relative (20% 
and 23%, respectively). Newspapers, however, tended to be mentioned more 
frequently by women (28%) than by men (20%). This tendency may be attri- 
buted in part to the placement of about half the Project's newspaper cover- 
age in the ''women's section" of local newspapers. There was very little, 
if any, difference in the percentage of males and females, mentioning the 
other outreach modes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OUTREACH MODES BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 




SEX 



Female 
Male 



41 
41 



AGE 16-24 Years 
25-39 Years 
40 and Over 



43 
39 
42 



RACE 



White 
Black 
Other 



41 
50 
42 



28 


20 


8 


3 


17 


117 


2248 


20 


23 • 


10 


3 


17 


114 


730 


18 


23 


10 


3 


17 


114 


1160 


28 


20 


8 


3 


17 


115 


1263 


40 


16 


7 


3 


13 


121 


539 


27 


21 


8 


3 


17 


117 


2753 


13 


21 


13 


3 


14 


114 


119 


15 


21 


10 


0 


17 


105 


48 



EDUCATION 

Less Than High School 49 
High School Only 45 
More Than High School 33 



16 


20 


8 


3 


14 


110 


538 


24 


21 


8 


3 


16 


117 


1351 


34 


21 


10 


3 


19 


120 


1046 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Under $5,000 
$5-9,999 
$10-14,999 
$15,000 and Over 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 
Sep. ,Wid. ,Div- 
Never Married 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
UNDER 18 AT HOME 
None 

One or More 



41 


18 


23 


12 


4 


16 


114 


934 


45 


24 


19 


8 


3 


17 


116 


899 


41 


37 


19 


5 


3 


15 


120 


591 


34 


38 


20 


8 


3 


16 


119 


348 


44 


30 


17 


7 


3 


16 


117 


1544 


37 


23 


23 


12 


3 


16 


114 


465 


38 


21 


25 


10 


4 


18 


116 


936 



39 
43 



22 
30 



22 
20 



10 
7 



19 
14 



116 
117 



1350 
1597' 



*Totals to more than 100% because callers 
could mention more than one mode. 
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With regard to age, the results indicated a strong relationship between 
age and frequency of citing the newspaper as a referral source, with the 
percentage of callers mentioning newspapers increasing markedly with age. 

, — ^-Gal-lers-who were 40- years old and over cited newspapers * twice as often as 

did callers between 16-24 years of age (40% and 18%, respectively), and 
about one-third more often than did callers between 25-29 years of age, 28% 
of whom mentioned the newspaper as a referral source. With the exception 
of a slight tendency for personal referrals to decrease as age increased, 
there was only minor variation in the frequency with which the three age 
groups mentioned the other outreach modes. 

In terms of race, the data indicate that blacks were somewh^at more 
likely to mention television (50%) than whites ami other minorities^ (41% 
and 42%, respectively), with whites much more likely to meisnlc^si the news- 
paper (27S) tiian blacks and other minorities (13% and 15%, i32:^ectively) ^ 
There were no other noticeable variations, with the exception a slight 
tendency for blacks to mention agency referrals more frequently (.13%) than 
whites (8%) or other minorities (10%) . 

An analysis of the relationship between outreach mode and level of 
education of callers reveals several interesting variations. Overall, the 
higher the educational level, the less likely callers were to mention tele- 
vision as a referral source and the more likely they were to mention the 
newspaper as a source of information about the Service, Specifically, 
about one-half of those with less than a high school education and a high 
school education only (49% and 45%* respectively, mentioned television as 
a referral source, compared to only one-third (33%) of those with more than 
a high school education. Conversely, one-third (34%) of those with more 
than a high school education mentioned newspapers, with one-fourth (24%) 
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of the high school graduates and 16% of those with less than a high school 
education citing the newspaper as a source of information about the Service. 
There were no other noticeable relationships observed between level of educa- 

_..y:?5l_?®d^..put , i _ J _ ,^ _ ^ 

The frequency with which outreach modes were mentioned also varied 
noticeably in relation to total family income, with the lower the income of 
callers the less likely to mention the newspaper and the more likely to cite 
an organizational referral. Callers with a total family income of more th... 
$15,000 per year were more than twice as likely (38%) to imentxon the news- 
paper as a referral source as those with a total family inccame of under 
$5, WO per year (18%). Tfe lowest income callers mre also more likely tn^ 
cite an ^^ency referral (IIZZ) than were callers at :the oiher three income 
leva:^ (8%, 5%, and 8%, respectively). There was also a tendency for callers 
of tfe highest income level to cite television as a referral source less 
frequently (34%) than those of the three lower levels (41%, 45%, and 41%, 
respectively). 

With regard to marital status, married people were more likely than 
other groups to mention television (44%, compared to 37% and 38%) and the 
newspaper (30%, compared with 23% and 21%). Further, married people were 
somewhat less likely than the other groups to cite personal referrals (17%, 
compared to 23% and 25%) or agency referrals (7%, compared to 12% and 10%). 

The presence or abseitos of children in the callers' households was 
related slightly to the outreach modes of television and radio. Compared 
to callers without children at home, callers with at least one child under 
18 cited newspapers more frequently (30% compared to 22%) and mentioned 
television slightly more often (43% compared to 39%). 
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HOME-BASED CLIENTS OF THE CAREER COUNSELING SERVICE 

Introduction 

The previous section focused on the characteristics of home-based adults " 
who cailed the Career Counseling Service, This section will examine a series 
of rquestions about the homer-based clients of the Service, The distinction . . 

bctweenricallers and cllentsteiis an important one. Clleats were defined by 
Pxcgfict staff to Include all callers who completed the Intake Interview with ■•ii 
an j±nisalca clerk and who had: one or more contacts with-^a: counselor • Because ^ 
the Service was designed to provide Individualized assistance, people with 
simple, information requests as well as people who spent many hours talking ^[jj 
with a counselor were considered to be clients, / 

The data to be presented and discussed balow are based on 1157 clients :{ 
for whom the most complete -information was available. These clients entered f 
the Service between March 4, 1974, and March 31, 1975. The Intake Interview 
Form (described in the previous section on home-based callers) . was completed 
for 1157 clients and the Initial Interview Recording Form (IIRF) was com- | 
pleted for 1137 clients. Both instruments are presented In Appendix B. Vv 

The baseline stage of data collection was essentially concerned with :7| 

answering the question, "What are people like when they enter the Service?'': • fl 

' • ■ " . ■ . - ^ -.-^'^ 

As exemplified by the importance given to it in the previous section on ■!! 

- , , ■ ■ .. • ■ ■ i 

home-based callers, demographic information collected by intake clerks was /.:;! 

■ . - ■ ■ i«;4 

a major aspect of baseline data. Counselors, as well as intake clerks, 

were responsible for collecting information during the baseline stage of w 
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data collection. While much of the information collected by them was demo- 
graphic in nature, the reasons for obtaining it were based on the counseling 
as well as the rese^ch needs of the Project. In fact, this was an area j 
where the collaboration between counseling and research staff was most evi- 

deat. Th^t_is.,_dur±ag_inltial _c.o„uns.eling ^in^^^ counselors and clients - 

were quite obviously discussitig such important matters as previous educa- 
tional or work experience and future career plans. Given the research 

■ 

nature of the Project, then, a logical next step was to train counselors to 

collect- specific dat:a systematically within the broad content areas they would 

be discussing with cH-ients during initial counseling interviews, ;J 

The counselor's major goals during the initial counseling interview 
were to establish rapport with the client and to obtain information neces- 
sary for developing a counseling plan of action. Using the semi-structured 
format of the IIRF as a guide, counselors engaged clients in a discussion 
of such important areas as expectations from career counselitig, educational 
and work background, initial career objectives, and problems which could 
prevent implementation of career decisions. The information xecorded by 
counselors on the IIRF was also used by research staff to answer important 
questions related to the baseline stage of data collection. The specific 
data items collected during the initial counseling interview and recorded 
on the IIRF included the following: 

• Expectations from Counseling 

reasons for calling the Service 

where the client would like counseling to lead 

' • Present .Career Objectives 

occupations mentioned by client 
client *s knowledge about occupations 

client's commitment to engage in education or training 
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« Work Experience 

typss of jobs held 
duration of eniployment 
usual occupation 

• Educational Experience - 

highest grade completed 
_type of high 8chj)ol_Erggram- 



college major or degree 
client's statement of academic performance 
special training or course work completed 
past or potential ETR problems 

• Career-Related Obstacles or Constraints 

type of constraint to be resolved 

client's perception of order of difficulty of constraints 

• Other Life Experiences 

special skills or talents 
volunteer experience *■ 

The results to be presented in this SBStioa of the ^port will be based 
on a number that is less than the total oiumker: of clients .who completed an 
intake interview and an initial counseling Interview. Thfe Is true for a 
number of reasons. First, s^ma questions did:: not apply to. all clients. For 
example, if a client had no coOege experience, questions regarding college 
major were inappropriate. Second, some clients refused t.. .answer some of 
the questions they were asked by counselors. lEb iillustrate,, (clients who 
merely wanted, say, the name and address of a local educational.rinstitutibn 
often thought that questions about their prior academic performance or . 
previous educational difficulties were inappropriate or invasions of their 
privacy. Further, the responses of some clients to items on the IIRF were 
simply not codeable, despite probes by counselors. For^ example, a response 
of "I would like to work x^ith children", unless further clarified, could not 
be categorized by occupational skill level. Finally, because of the exten- 
sive and Intensive nature of the IIRF, answers to some questions were not 
always ascertained or recorded by counselors. 
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For all these reasons, therefore, the number of respondents will vary 
somewhat from item to item. The data related to each of the research ques- 
tions are based on the number of persons who responded to an appropriately 
asked question with a codeable response. , 

Utilizing information from both the Intake Interview Form and Initial 
Interview Recording Form, the following major questions are addressed in 
this section: 

• What Were the Demographic Characteristics of Clients? 

• What Were Clients' Expectations from Counseling? 

• What Were the Initial Career Objectives of Clients? 

m Mtat Were Clients' Initial Thoughts About Further 
Education or Training? 

• What Were the Occupational Experiences of Clients? 

• What Were the Educational and Training Experiences of Clients? 

• What Constraints Were Mentioned Initially by Clients? 

What Were the Demographic Characteristics of Clients ? 

An examination of the demographic characteristics of home-based clients 
and callers indicates that they were quite alike. Keeping in mind the dis- 
tinction between callers and clients made at the beginning of this section, 
callers and clients shared almost identical profiles. Inspection of the 
table on the following page will reveal that the demographic differences 
between callers and clients were minor or virtually nonexistent. 
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Comparison of the Demographic Characteristics of Callers and Cllpnta 



Sex 



jlemale_ 
Male 



% of 
-Callers" 
(N»2974) 



24.5 



Total 
Number of 
Children 
Less Than 
6 At Home 



% of 
Clients ^ 
(N-1157) 

74.-5- — ^Total- 

25.5 



Family 
Income 



Race 


White 


92.5 








Black 


4.0 


4.1 






Other Minorities 


1.6 


2.6 






Refusal 


0.8 


0.5 






Other and NA* 


1.1 


0.2 












Highest 










Grade 


Age 


16-19 years 






Vfumpxe tea 


11.8 


9.5 




20-24 years 


27.2 


30. 1 


■ ■ 




25-29 years 


19.7 


21, 0 






30-34 years 


15.3 


15.8 






35-39 years 


7.4 


7.1 






40-44 years 


6.4 


6.2 






45-49 years 


5.2 


5.0 






50-60 years 


5.7 


4.8 


Years 




60 or More years 


0.7 


0.2 


Since 




Other and NA 


0.5 


0.3 


. Completed 










School 


Marital 


Married Now 


51.8 


51.2 




Status 


Never Married 


31.4 


32.9 






Separated ,Wldowed , 






Work 




Divorced 


15.6 


15.8 


Status 




Other and NA 


1.1 


0.1 




Total 


None 


45.3 


46.4 


Years 


Number of 


One 


18.2 


18.2 


Since 


Children 


Two 


19.0 


18.5 


Last 


Less Than 


Three 


10.2 


10.5 


Full-Tlme 


18 At Home 


Four or More 


6.2 


6.3 


Job 




Other and NA 


1.0 


0.0 





None 66.7 67.8 

One 20.4 19.9 

Two 10.1 10.4 

Three or More 1.7 1.9 

Other and NA 1.0 0.0 



Years 
At Last 
Full-Tlme 
Job 



%_pf„ 

Calie C8 
j:N«'297^ ) 



-%-..of^ 



Clients 
(N»1157) 



■'L'ess'*'than"^$57000~ 
$5,-10,000 
$10,-15,000 
Over $15,000 
Refusal 
Don't Know 
Other and NA 



"■3174^ 
30.2 
19.9 
11.7 
1.7 
4.0 
1.2 



30.4 
30.8 
21.6, 
11.8 
2.1 
3.2 
0.2 



Grade School (1-8) 


3.3 


2.6 . 


Some High School (9-11) 


14.8 


13.8 ;^ 


High School Dlploma(l2)' 


45.3 


46.6 


Some College (13-15) 


17 ft 




College Degree (16) 


14.0 




Graduate School (17+) 


3.4 


. .• ■ .3.5 -y-M 


Other and NA 


1.4 


0.7 --'yt 


1 year or Less 


19.5 


• ■ ■■'•■li 

19.8 


2-5 years 


26.1 


28.6 


6-15 years 


30.1 


3]k-.5 


15 or More years 


21.6 


18.9 


Other and NA 


2.7 




Not Working 


81.8 


81.8 


Working Par t-Tiae 


18.1 


18.0 i; 


Other and NA 


0.0 




1 year or Less 


46.7 


49.0 


2-5 years 


18.0 


18.0 ./it 


6-15 years 


16.7 


15.7 ' '$ 


15 or More yeats 


6.2 


5.7 •• . i 


Never worked Full-Tlme 


10.9 


11.1 ' 


Other and NA 


1.5 


0.5 . 


1 year or Less 


46.8 


50.9 


2-6 years 


28.4 


31.6 


7 or More years 


5.2 


5.1 • . 


Never worked Full-Tlme 


10.9 


11.1 


Other and NA 


8.9 


1.2 



NA Indicates that data were not ascertained. 
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What general summary statements, then, can be made about the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the home-based clients ssrved by the Career 
Education Project's Career Counseling Service? Overall, they tended to 
be whlte-(93%)^ female (75%) , married (51%) , and between 20 and 35 years of 
age (67%). While about two-thirds (68%) of the clients had no preschoolers 
in the home, slightly over one-half (54%) did have some children under 18 
living at home. In general, clients came from lower Income families, with 
almost one-third (30%) reporting yearly family incomes of less than $5,000 
per year, and another one-third (31%) annual family incomes of $5-$10,000. 

Overall, the clients tended to be more educated than the Rhode Island 
population, with about one-half (47%) completing high school and over one- 
third (36%) attending college for at least some period of time. One-half 
(50%) had been out of school for six years or longei; and one-fifth (20%) 
had left school within one year of calling the Service, 

Overall, most clients (82%) were not working when they called the 
Service, with the remainder (18%) working part-time. About one-half (49%), 
however, had worked full-time within one year prior to their calling. For 
about one out of five (21%) clients, it had been six years or longer since 
their last full-time job, with about one in ten (11%) having never worked 
full-time. About one--half (51%) of the clients worked at their last full- 
time job for less than one year, with about one-third (32%) having worked 
between two and six years, and 11% having never worked full-time. 

In an effort to learn more about the characteristics of the home-based 
client population. Project staff examined the interrelationships among demo- 
graphic data. Selected demographic variables were examined in terms of 
their relationship to four major variables: sex, age, educational level, 
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and total family Income. In combination, each of these specific cross- 
tabulations was thought of as a subset of the total population as follows: 

Sex (by) 
Race 
Age 

Education 



Afie (by). 
Sex 
Race 

Educatldn" 



_Educatloh (by) 
Sex 
Age 



Iiicbme (by) 
Sex 
Age 



Total Family 
Income 

Marital 
Status 



^Total Family ^ 
Income 

Marital 
Status 



Education 

Marital 
Status 



Total Family 
Income 

Marital 
Status 

Years Since 
Last Full-> 
Time Job 



The table on the following page summarizes the relationship between 
sex of clients and six other demographic variables. Specifically, it pre^ 
sents the distribution by sex for race, age, education, total family income, 
marital status, and number of years since last full-time job. 

As reflected in previous analyses, the ratio of men to women was about 
three to one, with almost all of the clients being white • In terms of the 
relationship between sex and race, the distribution. by race was almost 
exactly the same for the two sexes. Over nine out of ten (93% of the men and 
-the women) were white, with the remainder (7% and 6%, respectively) being 
black or of other minorities. 

In terms of age,, 40% of all clients were 16-24 years of age, with 44% 
being 25-39 years, .and 17% being 40 years of age or older. A closer inspec- 
tion of age and sex data indicates that women represented a larger percentage 
of clients at all age levels, with women between 25-39 years of age account- 
ing for one-third (34%) and women of 16-24 years accounting for one-fourth 
(26%) of all clients. A comparison of the age patterns between men and women 



III 



m 
-i 

m 



m 



■m 

m 



% of % of all 
N Females Clients 



RACE: 



White 


798 


93% 


70% 


Black 


33 


4 


3 


Other 


26 


3 


2 


TOTAL 


857 


100% 


75% 



AGE: 



16-24 Years 


302 


35% 


26% 


25-39 Years 


388 


45 


34 


40 & Over 


169 


20 


15 


TOTAL 


859 


100% 


75% 



EDUCATION; 



Less Than High School 


130 


15% 


11% 


High School Only 


420 


49 


37 


More Than High School 


304 


36 


26 


TOTAL 


854 


100% 


74% 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME: 



Under $10,000 


482 


59% . 


44% 


$10,000 & Over 


330 


41 


30 


TOTAL 


812 


100% 


74% 



MARITAL STATUS: 



Married 


478 


59% 


44% 


Wid., Sep., Div. 


158 


19 


15 


Never Married 


175 


22 


16 


TOTAL 


811 


100% 


75% 



YEARS SINCE LAST 
FULL-TIME JOB: 



Less than 1 Year 


344 


40% 


30% 


2-4 Years 


142 


17 


12 


5 or More 


277 


32 


24 


Never Worked F-T 


98 


11 


9 


TOTAL 


861 


100% 


75% 



Note: Fercentages do not always total exac 



SEX 

% of % of all % of all 

N Males Clients N Clients 



979 




9 

/a 


iU / U 




15 


5 


1 


48 


4 


4'. 


1 


1 


30 


3 


291 


100% 


26% 


' ■■ 

1148 


100% 


1 

± ju 


J J ^ 




tf JO 




120 


41 


10 


508 


44 


19 


6 


2 


188 


17 


295 


100% 


26% 


1154 


100% 


60 


20% 


5% 


190 


16% 


119 


40 


10 


539 


47 


lib 


39 


10 


420 


36 


295 


100% 


25% 


1149 


100% 


226 


80% 


21% 


708 


65% 


56 


20% 


5 


386 


35% 




inn*/ 

100% 


26% 


1094 


100% 


90 


32% 


8% 


568 


-5,2% 


22 


8 


2 


180 


17 


170 


60 


15 


345 


31 


282 


100% 


25 k 


1093 


100% 


223 


77% 


19% 


567 


49% 


28 


10 


2 


170 


14 


9 


3 


1 


286 


25 


30 


10 


3 


128 


11 


290 


100% 


25% 


1151 


100% 



due to rounding error • 



reveals that male clients tended to be younger than fejnale clients. Among 
men, over one-half (53%) were between 16 and 24 years of age, compared to 
about one-third (35%) of the women who were in this age group. In addition, 
male representation decreased much more rapidly with age than did female 
representation. While one-fifth (20%) of female clients were 40 years of 
age or older, only 6% of the men fell into this age category. 

With regard to educational attainment, almost one-half (47%) of the 
clients had a high school diploma, with no college experience; over one- 
third (36%) had some college experience; and 16% had less than a high 
school education. As with age, women represented a larger percentage of 
clients at all education levels. Women with high school diplomas only 
(37%) and some college experience (26%) accounted for nearly two-thirds 
(63%) of all clients. In terms of the distribution of education levels 
for men and women, the results indicate that they were fairly similar, with 
a slight tendency for more men to have less than a high school education 
(20% and 15%, respectively), and more women to have a high school diploma 
only (49% and 40%, respectively). 

Out of all clients, about two-thirds (65%) reported total family incomes 
less than $10,000 per year, with one-third (35%) reporting annual family 
incomes of more than this. Overall, out of every ten clients, four were 
women with family incomes of under $10,000, three were women with incomes 
greater than $10,000, and two men with annual incomes of less than 

$10,000. The results indicate a marked difference between the sexes with 
regard to this variable. Male clients were much more likely (80%) than 
women (59%) to report a yearly family income of less than $10,000. Further, 
women reported total family incomes of greater than $10,000 more than twice 
as often as did men (41% and 20%, respectively). 
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In terms of marital status, the results indicate that one-half (52%) of 
the clients were married, one-third (31%) were never married, and the remain- 
ing 17% were widowed, separated, or divorced. Married women accounted for 
the largest percentage of clients, more than four out of every ten (44%) 
served by the Project. As with total family income, there appears to be 
a substantial difference between the distribution of men and women on this 
variable, with women much more likely to be married than men (59% and 32%, 
respectively) , and with men much more likely to have never been married 
than women (60% of the men compared to 22% of the women). 

As reflected in previous analyses, clients tended to be recent full- 
time workers, with one-half (49%) having worked full-time within one year 
prior to their calling the Service. Inspection of the table will reveal 
substantial variation between men and women in the number of years since 
their last full-time job. Men were almost twice as likely (77%) as women 
(40%) to have worked full-time within^ one year prior to calling the Service? 
while women were far more likely (32% compared to 3%) to have been out of 
the full-time labor force for five or more years. Interestingly, almost 
the same proportion of men and women, one out of ten, had never worked 
full-time. 

Project staff also examined the relationship between age of clients and 
selected additional demographic variables. The table on the following page 
presents the relative distributions by age for the variables of sex, race, 
educational level, total family income, and marital status. For purposes 
of this analysis, two age levels are used: under 30 years of age and 30 
years or over. 











AGE 












M 


% Under 
xrs* 


% of .all 
Clients 


% Over 
N 30 Yrs. 


% of all 
Clients 


N 


% of all 
Clients 


SEX: 
















S 


Female 


463 

O '5 O 

238 


66% 
34 


40% 
21 


396 
J / 


87% 


34% 
5 


859 
295 


74% 
26 


TOTAL 


701 


100% 


61% 


1 J J 




39% 


1154 


100% 


RACE: 


















White 
Black 


643 

'3 Q 


95% 
5 


58% 
3 


424 
15 


97% 
3 


38% 
1 


1067 
48 


96% 
4 


TOTAL 


676 


100% 


61% 


439 


100% 


39% 


1115 


100% 


EDUCATION: 


















High School Only 

MoTP ^^^fln "P 


lol 
313 


19% 

45 • 

OO 


11% 

27 

22 


58 
226 


13% 
51 

jO 


5% 
20 
14 


189 

539 
418 


16% 

47 

36 


TOTAL 


699 


100% 


60% 


447 




39 


1146 


100% 


TOTAL FAMILY INCOME: 


















Under $10,000 

sio onn fhrof 


499 


75% 
23 


46% 
15 


208 
223 


48% 
52 


19% 
20 


707 
385 


65% 
35 


TOTAL 


661 


100% 


61% 


431 


100% 


39% 


1092 


100% 


MARITAL STATUS: 


















Wid.,Sep.,Dlv. 
Never Married 


268 
89 
343 


38% 

13 

49 


23% 

8 
30 


323 
93 
37 


71% 
21 
8 


28% 
8 
3 


591 
182 
380 


51% 

16 

33 


TOTAL 


/ uu 


JLUU/b 


61% 


453 


100% 


39% 


1153 


100% 


Note: Percentages 


do not 


always 


total exactly due 


to ro 


unding error* 





In terms of the distribution of clients by sex and age, the data indicate 
that women under 30 years accounted for 40% of all clients, followed by women 
over 30 years (34%), men under 30 (21%), and men over 30 (5%). Inspection cf 
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the distribution by age leyel reveals that the over-30 age group contained a 
much higher percentage of women (87%) than the under-30 group (66%) . Con- 
versely, men were nearly three times as likely to be in the under-30 group 
(34%) as they were in the over-30 category (13%). 

There was no difference in the relative percentages of whites and blacks 
represented in the two age categories, with both groups being cotaprised of 
almost all whites. Similarly, the educational attainment levels of the two 
age groups were almost the same. 

In contrast to race and education, the data indicate substantial, although 
not surprising, differences between the two age groups in total family income 
and marital status: younger clients had lower family incomes and were 
more likely to be single than were older clients. Among clients under 30 
years of age, three-fourths (75%) reported total family incomes of less 
than $10,000 per year, compared with one-half (48%) of those clients over 
30. In terms of marital status, 49% of the under-30 group were never mar- 
ried, compared to only 8% of the over 30 group. Almost three-fourths (71%) 
of those over 30 and 38% of those under 30 were married. 

The relationship between educational level of clients and several addi- 
tional demographic variables was also a matter of some interest to Project 
staff. The table on the following page summarizes the relative distribu- 
tions by educational attainment level for the variables of sex, age, total 
family income, and marital status. For purposes of this analysis, two 
educational attainment levels were used: high school education or less and 
more than a high school education (i.e., some college experience). When 
categorized in this way, about two-thirds (64%) of the clients were in the 
former and one-third (36%) in the latter category. 
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EDUCATION 


^ 








N 


% High 
School 
or Less 


% of all 
Clients 


N 


% More 
Than High 
School 


% of all 
Clieats 


N 


% of all 
Clients 




















Female 
Male 


550 
179 


75% 
25 


48% 
15 


116 


28 


26% 
10 


854 

295 


74% 
26 


TOTAL 


729 


100% 


64% 


420 


100% 


36% 


1149 


100% 


AGE: 


















16-24 Years 
25-39 Years 
40 & Over 


311 
283 
134 


43% 

39 

18 


27% 

25 

12 


145 
222 
51 


53 
12 


13% 
19 
4 


456 
505 


40% 
44 

1 A 


TOTAL 


728 


100% 


64% 


418 


100% 


36% 


1146 . 


100% 


TOTAT famtty TMrriMP* 

xwx^iij rfti'ij.Lji iliVjUrlij • 


















Under $10,000 
$10,000 & Over 


483 
219 


69% 
31 


44% 
20 


186 


48 


18% 
17 


681 
405 


63% 
37 


TOTAL 


702 


100% 


64% 


384 


100% 


35% 


1086 


100% 


MARITAL STATUS: 


















Married 

Wld. ,Sep. ,Dlv. 

Never Married 


278 
150 
274 


40% 

21 

39 


26% 

14 

25 


286 
27 
71 


74% . 

7 
18 


26% 
2 
7 


564 
177 
345 


52% 

16 

32 


TOTAL 


702 


100% 


65% 


384 


100% 


35% 


1086 


100% 


Note: Percentages do 


not 


always total exactly due 


to rounding error 







In terms of educational level and sex, the data indicate very little 
difference in the percentage of men and women in the two educational levels. 
However, the representation of various age groups for the two educational 
attainment levels showed some interesting variation. Compared to those with 
some college experience, clients with a high school education were less 
likely to be in their middle (25-39) years (39% compared to 53%) and more 
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likely to be both in their younger years (43% and 35%, respectively) as well 

as their over-40 years (18% compared to 12%) . 

The results indicate a not surprising relationship between level of edu- 
\ 

cation and total family income. Clients at higher educational levels were 
more likely to report annual family incomes of over $10,000 than were less highly 
educated clients (48% and 31%, respectively). In terms of marital status * 
and level of education, the data indicate that clients with some college 
experience were much more likely (74%) to be married than to have never been 
married (18%). Clients with a high school diploma or less, on the other 
hand, were as likely to be married (40%) as to have never been married (39%). 
Further, while one^fifth (21%) of the clients with a high school education 
or less were widowed, separated, or divorced, only 7% of those with some 
college experience were in this category. 

The final analysis in this section is concerned with the relationship 
between two levels of total family income (over and under $10,000 per year) 
and the variables of sex, age, education, and marital status. The data 
relevant to ;:his analysis are summarized in the table on the following page. 

In terms of the distribution of the sexes within the two income levels, 
the results indicate that men were twice as likely to be in the under $10,000 
group as they were in the higher income group (32% and 15%, respectively). In 
terms of age, the results also show a substantial difference between the two 
income levels. Not surprisingly, young adults were twice as likely to be 
represented in the lower (47%) than in the higher income category (24%). This 
strong positive relationship between age and income is also apparent at the 
other end of the spectrum, with older adults (40 and older) about twice as 
likely to be in the higher as in the lower income group (23% and 12%, respectively) 
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TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 





N 


% Under 
Per Year 


/b or all 
Clients 


N 


%. Over 
$10,000 
Per Year 


% of all 
Clients 


N 


% of all 
Clients 


SEX: 


















Male 


482 
226 


68% 
32 


44% 
21 


330 
56 


85% 
15 


30% 
5 


812 
282 


74% 
26 


TOTAL 


708 


100% 


65% 


386 


100% 


35% . 


1094 


100% 


AGE: 


















16-24 Years 
25-39 Yearc; 
40 & Over 


330 
88 


47% 

41 

12 


30% 
26 
8 


91 
206 
88 


24% 

54 

23 


8% 
19 
8 


421 
495 
176 


39% 

45 

16 


TOTAL 
EDUCATION: 


707 


100% 


64% 


385 


100% 


35% 

\ 


1092 


100% 


Less than H.S. 
Hl^h Srhnni Hnlv 
More than H.S. 


141 
219 


20% 

49 

31 


13% 

31 

20 


34 
164 
186 


9% 
43 
48 


3% 
15 
17 


175 
506 
405 


16% 

47 

37 


TOTAL 


702 


100% 


64% 


384 


100% 


35% 


1086 


100% 


MARITAL STATUS: 


















Married 

Wld. ,Sep. ,Dlv. 
Never Married 


280 
153 
274 


■ 40% 
22 
39 


26% 

14 

25 


288 
27 
71 


75% 

7 
18 


26% 
2 
7 


568 
180 
345 


52% 

16 

32 


TOTAL 


707 


100% 


65% 


386 


100% 


35% 


1093 


100% 


Note: Percentages 


do not always 


total exactly due to rounding error. 





The expected relationship between education and income is also evident 
In the table. Those clients with less than a high school diploma were 
represented twice as often in the lower income (20%) than in the higher 
income category (9%) . Likewise, clients with some college experience were 
much more likely (48%) to report total family incomes of over $10,000 than 
they were to report lower incomes (31%) . 

Income level was also related to marital status. In the higher income 
category, clients were much more likely to be married (75%) than to fall into 
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any one of the other categories. Among lower income clients f however, the 
likelihood of being married or never having been married was almost exactly 
the same (40% and 39%, respectively). Compared to clients in the over 
$10,000 category, clients in the lower income group were over three times 
more likely to be widowed, separated, or divorced (22% compared to 7%). 

Thus far, this section has described the client population in terms 
of a number of important demographic characteristics. Additional information 

collected by counselors during initial counseling interviews greatly expanded 

^ , .. \ . 

the information obtained during the/ baseline stage of data collection. This 
additional information included data regarding clients' expectations from 
career counseling, their initial career objectives, educational and work 
experience, and problems hindering the implementation of career decisions. 
The data pertaining to these additional areas of the initial counseling 
interview are presented and discussed in the sections which follow. 

What Were Clients' Expectations From Counseling? 

In order to be responsive to the needs of clients, counselors must 
know why clients call and what they expect to get from the Service. This 
broad issue of client expectations may be addressed by seeking answers to 
two generic questions: ''What are your reasons for calling?" and "Where 
would you like counseling to lead?" These two questions were asked of all 
clients early in initial counseling interviews. 

When clients were asked their reasons for calling the Service, their 
responses were grouped into two broad categories: career-related expectations 
and expectations related to supportive service assistance. Career-related 
expectations included requests for help in: 
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• choosing a career, job, or occupation (Career Choice) 

• choosing educational or training resources (ETR Choice) 

• conducting a job search (Job Search) 

Since the categories were not mutually exclusive, clients sometimes 
mentioned more than one reason for calling the Service. Clients. tended to 
mention more than one reason, with a total of 1639 reasons being mentioned 
by 1084 clients. Overall, reasons having to do with Career Choice (alone 
or in combination with either of the other two major categories) or ETR 
Choice (alone or in combination) were mentioned most frequently. Requests 
for help with the Job Search (alone or in combination) were made about one- 
half as often as the other two. 

The following table summarizes the number and percentage of respond-- 
ents mentioning each major category of expectations as well as combinations 
of them. 



Number of Percentage of 

Expectations fro m Counseling Respondents Resj)_ondents 



Career Choice 


233 


21.5% 


ETR, Choice 


225 


20.8 


Job Search 


115 


10.7 


Career Choice and ETR Choice 


291 


26.8 


Career Choice and Job Search 


98 


9.0 


ETR Choice and Job Search 


32 


3.0 


Career and ETR Choice and Job Search 


67 


6.2 


Other Reasons 


22 


2.0 


TOTAL 


1084 


100.0% 



Inspection of the table above indicates that slightly over one-quarter 
(26.8%) of the respondents mentioned both Career Choice and ETR Choice. 
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About one-fifth o£ the respondents said they were Interested In Career Choice 
only (21.5%) or ETR Choice only (20.8%). About one in ten (10.7%) respondents 
mentioned Job Search as their only reason for calling, and about the same pro- 
portion mentioned Career Choice combined with Job Search (9.0%). Assistance 
with a combination of all three major categories was mentioned by 6.2% of the 
respondents. 

In an attempt to determine the kinds of additional assistance clients 
might need in order to make and implement career decisions, their reasons for 
calling were also grouped into supportive service categories. The results 
indicate that only slightly more than one in ten (12%) clients mentioned the 
need for obtaining career-related supportive services during initial counseling 
interviews. Of the respondents, however, over two-thirds (69.1%) mentioned 
only the need for financial support. About one in ten (10.1%) clients expressed 
a need for testing, with 7.2% indicating a need for child care, and another 7.2% 
expressing interest in 'both financial support and child care. The results 
regarding initial expectations for supportive services are summarized below. 



Expectations for 
Support ive Services, 



Financial Support 

Testing 

Child Care 

Financial Support and 

Child Care 
Financial Support and 

Testing 
Other 



Number of Percentage of 

Respondents Respondents 

96 69.1% 

14 10.1 

10 7.2 

10 7.2 

1 0.7 

8 5.8 

OTAL 139 100.0% 
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As mentioned previously, in addition to asking clients why they had 
called, counselors also asked them where they would like counseling to lead. 
Intended to help identify clients' perceptions of the desired end-points 
or goals of counseling, responses were grouped Into the following major 
categories : 

• Made a career decision (Career Decision) 

• Enrolled in an educational or training program (ETR Enrollment) 

• Obtained a job (Obtain Job) 

A total of 1600 specific responses were made by 1082 clients in answer 
to questions about the desired end-points of counseling. As with reasons 
for calling, clients tended to place more emphasis on ETR Enrollment and 
Career Decision-making (alone or in combination with each other) than on 
any of the other categories. 

The following table summarizes the number and percentage of respondents 
identifying each major goal category, as well as combinations of categories. 



Client Goals Expressed 
at jSntry 

Career Decision 
Enrollment in ETR 
- Obtain Job 
Career Decision and Enroll 
Career Decision and Job 
Enrollment and Job 
Career Decision, Enroll, & Job 
Other 

TOTAL 1082 100.0% 
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Number of 
Respondents 

121 
221 
156 
274 
101 

44 

88 

77 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

11.2% 
20.4 
14.4 
25.3 
9.3 
4.1 
8.1 
7.1 
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The results presented above Indicate that the most frequent goal men- 
tioned by respondents (25.3%) was a combination of Career Decision and ETR 
Enrollment. Those who mentioned ETR Enrollment only accounted for one-fifth 
(20.4%) of the respondents. The goal of simply obtaining a job was mentioned 
by 14.4% of the respondents, closely followed by the goal of just making a 
career decision (11.2%). These two goals In combination were mentioned by 
9.3% of the clients. A combination of all three goals was mentioned by 8.1% 
of the clients, with 4.1% expressing a combination of enrollment in an ETR 
and obtaining a job. 

Another general area of Interest to Project staff was the relationship 
between demographic characteristics of clients and the expectations and goals 
they brought to career counseling. In more specific terms, the question 
posed by staff was, *'Do different kinds of clients vary in their expectations 
from counseling?'* The table on the following page presents data relevant 
to this question by suimaarizing the relationship between expectations from 
counseling and ten demographic variables. 

With only one or two exceptions, the results indicate no major relation- 
ships between clients' demographic characteristics and their expectations 
from counseling. However, a number of slight trends arid interesting tenden- 
cies are apparent and will be presented below. In terms of sex, the results 
indicate a modest difference in the expectations of men and womeri<^^^ W were 
slightly more likely than men to mention Career Choice only (23% compared to 
17%) and a combination of Career and ETR Choice (28% and 23%, respectively). 
Met , on the other hand, were slightly more likely than women (25% compared 
to 19%) to mention ETR Choice only. 

An examination of the pattern of expectations by race indicates that 

the expectations of white, black, and other ethnic minorities were similar. 

< ♦ . ■ • 
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EXPECTATIONS FROM COUNSELING 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Demographic 
Characteristics 
(Total) 




SEX 


Female 


23 


19 


10 


28 


9 


3 


6 


2 


100 


812 




Male 


17 


25 


13 


23 


9 


3 


7 


2 


100 


272 


RACE 


White 


22 


20 


11 


27 


9 


3 


6 


2 


100 


1001 




Black 


22 


26 


9 


35 


4 


0 


2 


2 


100 


46 




Other 


21 


24 


7 


28 


7 


3 


7 


3 


100 


29 


AGE 


16-24 Years 


20 


24 


10 


26 


8 


4 


6 


2 


100 


420 




25-39 Years 


23 


21 


9 


28 


9 


2 


7 


1 


100 


479 




40 & Over 


20 


13 


18 


27 


12 


3 


5 


3 


100 


183 



EDUCATION 

Less than High School 

High School Only 

More than High School 



YEARS SINCE COMPLETED SCHOOL 
1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 
Over 15 Years 



TOTAL Fi\MlLY INCOME 
Under $5,000 
$5-10,000 
$10-15,000 
Over $15,000 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Wid. , Sep. , Div. 
Never Married 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
UNDER 6 YEARS 

None 

Some 



YFJVRS SINCE LAST FULL-TIME JOB 
1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 
Over 15 Years 
N^ver Worked Full-Time 



YEARS AT LAST FULL-TIME JOB 

1 Year or Less 

2 Years 

3 or More Years 



14 


30 


11 


32 


4 


22 


24 


5 


32 


6 


9A 


J. J 






ij 


17 


20 


16 


22 


16 


21 


23 


10 


29 


6 


24 


22 


6 


29 


6 


23 


17 


12 


26 


11 


21 


19 


11 


30 


9 


21 


22 


11 


27 


8 


21 


21 * 


12 


25 


10 


23 


17 


12 


26 


12 


22 


21 


11 


28 


8 


24 


16 


8 


30 


12 


19 


22 


11 


24 


9 


20 


19 


13 


26 


11 


25 


25 


6 


29 


6 


19 


20 


13 


27 


11 


22 


24 


8 


29 


7 


28 


17 


10 


25 


9 


27 


16* 


10 


24 


10 


22 


27 


10 


30 


5 


21 


22 


10 


26 


10 


24 


15 


12 


31 


8 


21 


19 


11 


27 


9 



4 


4 


2 


100 


171 


3 


5 


2 


100 


500 


2 


8 


2 


100 


412 


4 


3 


2 


100 


215 


2 


8 


2 


100 


303 


3 


8 


2 


100 


344 


4 


5 


2 


100 


210 


3 


6 


2 


100 


329 


3 


6 


.2 


100 


332 


4 


6 


2 


100 


233 


2 


6 


2 


100 


133 


2 


6 


2 


100 


561 


3 


5 


1 


100 


171 


4 


8 


3 


100 


351 


3 


6 


2 


100 


736 


2 


6 


1 


100 


348 


3 


7 


1 


100 


526 


2 


7 


2 


100 


200 


3 


7 


1 


100 


174 


3 


6' 


5 


100 


63 


3 


1 


3 


100 


115 


4 


7 


1 


100 


551 


1 


7 


2 


100 


170 


3 


7 


3 


100 


233 



Note: Percentages do not alv/ays total exactly due to rounding error. 
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Some minor variations, however, did occur. A slightly greater percentage 
(26%) of black clients requested help with choosing an ETR than did white 
clients (20%). Also, Career Choice combined with ETR Choice was mentioned 
by a higher percentage of blacks (35%) than whites (27%) or other minori- 
ties (28%). On the other hand, slightly more of the white clients mentioned 
Job Search combined with Career Choice than did blacks (9% compared to A%).^ 

With a couple of exceptions, expectations from counseling appear to be 
unrelated to age. The percentage of clients expressing interest in ETR 
Choice only appears, to decrease with age, with '24% of the clients between 
16-24 years and 13% of the clients who were 40 years and over mentioning the 
need for assistance in choosing an educational or training resource. 
Further, expressions of interest in only the job search process was found 
more often (18%) among clients who were 40 years or older than in the two 
younger age categories (9% and 10%, respectively). 

Perhaps the greatest variation in expectations is obiserved for differ- 
ent educational levels. In general, clients with le^s education were more 
likely to express an interest in choosing_a school, while clients with more 
education were more likely to mention Career Choice and the Job Search. ETR 
Choice only was cited as a reason for calling by 30% of the clients with 
less than a high school education and by only 13% of the clients who had 
more than a high school education. In addition, the percentage of clients 
expressing interest in Career Choice combined with ETR Choice was lower (18%) 
for those clients with some college experience than for clients at the two 
lower educational levels (32% for each). However, interest in obtaining help 
with the Job Search only or a combination of Job Search and Career Choice 
was expressed more frequently by clients with more than a high school educa- 
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tlon (18% and 15%, respectively) than by clients with only a high school 
education (5% and 6%, respectively) or less than a high school education 
(11% arid 4%, respectively). Further, clients with a high school diploma 
or some college were more' likely to mention Career Choice only (22% and 
24%) than were clients with less than a high school education (14%). 

While several minor trends are observed In the relationship between 
expectations and the amount of time clients had been out of school, the 
results generally Indicate little. If any, difference. For example, vir- 
tually the same percentage of clients who had completed their school exper- 
ience between 2-j and 6-15 years ago expressed Interest In each category of 
expectation. Minor variation Is also observed In the relationship between 
two other demographic variables — total family Income and marital status - 
and expectations from counseling. 

With regard to the presence or absence of preschoolers in the household, 
some small but interesting differences emerged. A slightly higher percentage 
of clients with no preschoolers mentioned Job Search only (13%) or Career 
Choice combined with Job Search (11%) than did clients with some preachool 
children (6% for both categories). Further , slightly more of the clients 
with some preschool children mentioned Career Choice only (25%) and ETR 
Choice only (25%) than did clients with no preschoolers (20% and 19% for the 
two categories). 

An examination of the relationship between expectations from counseling 
and two employment variables — number of years since the last full-time job, 
and the number of years worked at the last full-time job — also reveals minor 
variation. Clients who had not worked full-time for quite a while (6-15 years 
and over 15 years) mentioned just Career Choice more frequently (28% and 27%)' 
than clients In the two more recent work experience groups (19% and 22%, 
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respectively). Further, clients who had not worked full-time for a long period 
of time were less likely (17% and 16%) to mention only ETR Choice than more re- 
cent workers (20% and 24%, respectively) or those who never worked full-time (27?0 

In addition to the previous analyses of clients' expectations from coun- 
seling, a trend analysis of reasons for calling was made over three quarterly 
periods (June 1974 to February 1975). Overall, this analysis revealed minor 
or no variation over time in the frequency with which various expectations 
from counseling were expressed by clients of the Service. 

What Were the Initial Career Objectives of Clients? 

Clients enter any career counseling service with a variety of thoughts 
about where they are headed occupationally . To function effectively, coun- 
selors must identify and respond to the initial career objectives of clients. 
In order to determine their occupational preferences during initial inter- 
views, counselors asked their clients to identify the occupations, careers, 
or jobs they were considering. Overall, specific occupations t^ere mentioned 
by ab out one-half of the 109 2 r espondent s , "w one-quarter 
naming a general field, and slightly less than one-tenth mentioning both an 
occupation and a field. Slightly more than one out of ten respondents men- 
tioned neither an occupation aor a. field at the time they called the Service. 

Counselors recorded the first two occupations mentioned by the client. 
However, a comparison of the distributions of first- and second-mentioned 
occupations revealed virtually no differences on the dimensions of field 
and level. Therefore, the results to be presented below are based solely, 
on the first occupation, mentioned. 

The occupations mentioned by clients were categorized by occupational 
level and field (using a modified version of the Roe System), as well as by 
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the Occupational Census Code used in the 1970 Census. The classification 
systems are summarized in the table below and are presented in detail in 
Appendix C. 



Occupational Level 
(Roe System) 

Professional 
Skilled 
Semi-Skilled 
Unskilled 



Occupational Field 
(Roe System) 

Service 

Business Contact 
Business Organization 

Technology 

Outdoor 

Science 

General Culture 
Arts, Entertainment, 
& Recreation 



Occupational Census Code 

Professional, Technical & Kindred 

Managers & Administrators 

Sales Workers 

Clerical & Kindred 

Craftsmen & Kindred 

Operatives 

Transport Equipment Operatives 
Laborers 

Farmers & Farm Managers 

Service Workers 

Private Household Workers 



The use of the Roe Occupational System presented some minor coding pro- 
blems, since a few occupations are in more than one field or skill level. 



When occupations of this nature were reported and there was no other clarifyr 
ing information, they were not categorized by field. When an occupation was 
identified and it could be assigned to more than one level, the lower occupa- 
tional level code was assigned. Occupations were identified and coded by 
level for 59% and by field for 68% of the 1137 clients. The results regard- 
ing level and field are summarized in the table on the following page. 

In terms of the skill level of initial career objectives, the results 
indicate that slightly over one-third (35.2%) of the respondents mentioned 
occupations at the semi-skilled level, followed by 29.1% who identified pro- 
fessional level occupations. About one in five (21.5%) clients mentioned 
skilled occupations, with 14.3% citing unskilled occupations as their ini- 
tial preference. 
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Level and Field of 
Initial Career Objectives 
(Roe System) ^ 



Number of 
Respondents 



Percentage of 
Respondents 



Level: 

Professional 195 29. 1% 

Skilled 144 21.5 

Semi-^skilled 236 35.2 

Unskilled 96 14.3 



TOTAL 671 100.0% 

Field: 

Service 241 31.3% 

Business Organization 175 22.7 

Arts, Entertainment and Recreation 102 13.2 

Technology 81 10.5 

Science 71 9.2 

General Culture 65 8.4 

Business Contact 30 ^•9 

Outdoor 6 0.8 



TOTAL 771 . 100.0% 



When initial career objectives are examined in terms of field, the re- 
sults indicate that two broad fields — Service and Business Organization — 
accounted for over one-half (54%) of the occupations mentioned by respond- 
ents. Occupations in the field of Arts, Entertainment, and Recreation were 
mentioned by 13.2% of the clients, with 10.5% in the field of Technology and 
9.2% in the Science field. The remainder (13.1%) of occupations cited as 
initial career objectives were in the fields of General Culture (8.4%), 
Business Contact (3.9%), and the Outdoors (less than 1%). 

The responses of well over one-half (58%) of the clients were identi- 
fied and categorized by the Occupational Census Code. These results are 
presented in the table on the following page. 
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Occupational Census Code of 
Client's Initial Career Objective 



Number of 
Respondents 



Percentage of 
Respondents 



Professional, Technical & Kindred 

Managers & Administrators 

Sales Workers 

Clerical & Kindred 

Craftsmen & Kindred 

Operatives 

Transport Equipment Operatives 
Laborers 

Fanners and Farm Managers 

Service Workers 

Private Household Workers 



128 



294 
15 
17 
124 
62 
8 
2 
5 
1 



•44.8% 
2.3 
2.6 
18.9 
9.5 
1.2 
0.3 
0.8 
0.2 
19.5 



TOTAL 



656 



100% 



Inspection of the table reveals that almost one-half (44.8%) of the 
Initial career objectives wsre In the Professional, Technical, and Kindred 
area. Occupations In this area were mentioned far more frequently than In 
other areas. Service workevi? were mentioned by 19.5% of the respondents, 
and about the same percentage (18.9%) mentioned Clerical and Kindred workers. 
"About one- ten th ( 9 r5%)'^^of '^the^rTsp^deF^^ 

Craft sman and Kindred area as their Initial career object Ive^ The remainder 
(7.4%) cited occupations In the other seven occupational areas. 

For those clients who were able to cite an occupational preference dur- 
ing the Initial Interview, counselors asked several questions to ascertain 
how much they knew about their Initial career objectives. These questions 
were related to the nature of the work performed, education or training re- 
quirements, and employment projections. Counselors then rated the clients' 
level of knowledge as "good", "average", or "poor'\ The data regarding the 
level of clients' knowledge about their initial career objectives are sum- 
marized in the table on the following page. 
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Clients' Knowledge of 




Number of 


Percentage of 


Xnxtlal Career UDjective 




ResDondentis 


Respondents 


Good 




189 


29,7% 


Average 




o o o 




Poor 




165 


25.9 




TOTAL 


637 


100.0% 



As indicated in the table above, just under one-half (44.4%) of the 
clients who identified an occupation were rated as having an "average" amount 
of knowledge of the occupation's duties, training requirements, and employ- 
ment outlook. The level of knowledge was rated as "good" for 29.7% of the 
clients and as "poor" for 25.9%. 

Another area of interest to Pro;Ject staff was the relationship between 
demographic characteristics of clients and the level and fields, represented by 
their initial career objectives. The specific question of interest was, 

"Do different kinds of clients initially identify occupations at different ^ 

skill levels and in different fields?" The table on the following page 
summarizes the relationship between skill level of clients' initial career 
objectives and ten demographic variables. 

Inspection of the table reveals that almost the same percentages of 
women and men mentioned initial career objectives at the semi-skilled (35% 
and 36%) and unskilled (15% and 1A%) occupatJ.onal skill levels. While a 
greater percentage of women than men mentioned career objectives at the 
professional level (31/' compared to 25%) > men were slightly more likely 
than women to mention skilled occupations (26% compared to 20%). 
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Demographic 

Characteristics 

iTotal) 



INITIAL CAREEH OBJECTIVES (LEVEL) 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 





SEX 



RACE 



Female 
Male 



White 
Black 
Other 



29% J 


1 22% 


1 35% 


1 14% 


f 100% 


1 671 


3i 
25 


20 
26 


35 
36 


15 
14 


100 
100 


512 
159 


29 
28 
39 


21 
28 
17 


36 
21 
33 


14 
24 
11 


100 
100 
100 


621 
29 
18 



AGE 



16-24 Years 
25-39 years 
40 & Over 



25 
37 
19 



23 



38 
31 
40 



14 
12 
21 



100 
100 
100 



276 
293 
109 



EDUCATION 

Less than High School 
High School Only 
More than High School 



14 
20 
49 



15 
25 
20 



50 
40 
22 



22 
16 
9 



100 
100 
100 



111 
327 
232 



YEARS SINCE COMPLETED SCHOOL 
1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 
Over 15 Years 



33 


21 


35 


12 


100 


136 


30 


24 


33 


13 


100 


181 


32 


21 


33 


14 


100 


224 


16 


20 


44 


21 


100 


122 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Under $5,000 
$5-10,000 
$10-15,000 

Over-^$15,000- 



23 


23 


37 


17 


100 


198 


28 


17 


39 


. 16 


100 


209 


30 


22 


37 


12 


1,00 


^52. 


-48 


27 


19 


6 


100 


81 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Widowed, Separated, Divorced 
Never Married 



32 

24 
27 



20 
23 
24 



36 
35 
34 



12 
18 
16 



100 
100 
100 



347 
106 
217 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS 
None 



YEARS SINCE LAST FULL-TIME JOB 
1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 
Over 15 Years 
Never Worked Full-Time 



26 


22 


37 


16 


100 


449 


36 


21 


32 


10 


100 


222 


is 


22 


37 


15 


100 


327 


26 


25 


32 


17 


100 


126 


43 


17 


32 


8 


100 


109 


24 


15 


38 


24 


100 


34 


31 


19 


37 


13 


100 


70 



YEARS AT IJ^ST FULL-TIME JOB 

1 Year of Loss 

2 Years 

3 or More Years 



Note: 



31 
29 

26 



20 
27 
21 



36 
32 
34 



Percentages do not always total exacuy due to rounding 



13 
12 
19 

error. 



100 
100 
100 



338 
114 
140 
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Although the number of black clients in this analysis Is quite small, 
the results indicate no difference between white and black clients in the 
frequency with which initial career objectives were at the professional 
level (29% and 28%, respectively). However, blacks were more likely than 
whites to name skilled occupations (28% compared to 21%) and unskilled 
occupations (24% compared to 14%) as their initial career objectives. Occu- 
pations at the semi-skilled level were mentioned by a greater percentage of 
whites than blacks (36% compared to 21%). 

The level of initial career objectives appears to be related to aige. 
Over one-third (37%) of the clients in the 25-39 age category mentioned 
professional level occupations (compared to 25% of clients 16-24 years - l 

age and 19% of clients who were 40 years or older). On the other hand, - ^: 

clients in the 25-39 year group were less likely to name occupations at 
the semi-skilled level (31%, compared with-'38% and 40% for other age groups). 
Clients who were 40 years or older mentioned unskilled occupations more 
often (21%) than clients in the two younger age categories (12% and 14%). 

Career aspirations at entry seem highly related to educational level. \ 
About seven out of ten (72%) clients with less than a high school education 
named semi-skilled (50%) or unskilled (22%) initial career objectives at 
entry, with 56% of the high school graduates mentioning semi-skilled (40%) 
or unskilled (16%) occupations. Although it is low compared to clients in ^ 
the. other two education categories, a surprisingly large number (31%) of 
those clients with some college experience cited occupations at the semi- 
skilled (22%) and unskilled (9%) le^als. Conversely, professional level 
careers were cited with increasing frequency as education increased: 14% 
of those with less than a high school education, 20% of those who graduated 
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from high school only, and 49% of those with more than a high school education 
cited professional level jobs. Initial career aspirations at the skilled level 
were expressed by a somewhat higher percentage of high school graduates (25Z) 
than of those clients with less than high school (15!?) and those with college 
experience (20%). 

The number of years since completing school was generally not related to 
expectations from counseling, with the exception of clients who had been out 
of school for more than 15 years: a much smaller percentage of them mentioned 
occupations at the professional level than was the case with other groups 
(16%, compared with 33%, 3C%, and 32%). However, a larger percentage of them 
mentioned occupations at the semi-skilled level (44%, compared to 35%, 33%, and 
33%) and unskilled level (21%, compared to 12%, 13%, and 14%). 

As might be expected, the higher the total family income (TFI) , the more 
likely it was for higher skill level jobs to be stated as initial career objec- 
tives. Nearly one-half (48%) of the clients with a TFI of more than $15,000 
named professional level jobs, compared to 30% in the $10-$15,000 group, 28% 
in the $5--$10,000 group, and 23% in the under $5,000 group. The pattern was 
reversed for semi-skilled and unskilled career objeculves: clients with a TFI 
of more than $15,000 per year were much less likely than clients in the lower 
income categories to mention semi-skilled (19%, compared to 37%, 39%, and 37%), 
and unskilled occupations (6%, compared to 17%, 16%, and 12%). Interestingly, 
clients ±n the $10-$15,000 group were very similar to clients in the two lower 
income groups in the frequency with which skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
occupaticins were mentioned as initial career objectives. 

Sk^Lll level of initial career objectives was slightly related to marital 
statu'^ and the presence of preschoolers in the home, A slightly higher 
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percentage of married client is than clients in the other two groups mentioned 
professional level career objectives (32%, compared to 24% and 27%). Further, 
clients with at least one preschooler at home were more likely to express 
professional level career objectives than were those with no preschool • 
children (36% compared to 26%). On the other hand, a slightly higher percent- 
age of clients with no preschoolers expressed objectives at the semi-skilled 
(37%) and unskilled (16%) levels than those with preschoolers (32% and 10% for 
the two levels) • 

In terms of initial career objectives and absence from the labor force, 
clients who had been out of the full-time labor force for six to fifteen 
years were somewhat different from all other groups. They were more likely e 
(43%) to name professional level occupations than clients in the four other 
groups (26%, 26%, 24%, and 31%) and less likely (8%) to name unskilled 
occupations than clients in the other groups (15%, 17%, 24%, and 13%). 

In terms of tenure at last full-time job, clients who worked three or 
more years at their last full-time job were slightly less likely (26%) to 
cite professional level occupations than those clients who worked two years 
or less (29% and 31%), and somewhat more likely (19%) to indicate unskilled 
career objectives than clients in the other two groups (12% and 13%).. 

The table on the following page summarizes the relationship between 
demographic variables and the fields represented by the initial career objec- 
tives of clients. For purposes of this analysis, the eight fields of the 
Roe system have been regrouped into five: Business Contact and Business 
Organization have been combined into one category; Technology and Science 
have been combined, and General Culture has been combined with Arts, 
Entertainment, and Recreation. 
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INITIAL CAREER OBJECTIVES (FIELD) 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 




Demographic 
Charact er is tics 
(Total) 



SEX 



Female 
Male 



36 
18 



30 
15 



12 
A3 



21 
23 



100 
100 



584 
187 



RACE 



White 
Black 
Other ' 



31 


26 


20 


22 


1 


100 


712 


31 


29 


lA 


26 


0 


100 


35 


A2 


26 


11 


21 


0 


100 


19 



AGE 



16-2A Years 
25-39 Years 
AO & Over 



32 


21 


20 


27 


1 


100 


306 


33 


23 


2A 


20 


1 


100 


339 


25 


50 


10 


15 


0 


100 


124 



EDUCATION 

Less than High School 
. High School Only 
More than High School 



YEARS SINCE COMPLETED SCHOOL 
1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 
Over 15 Years 

TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Under $5,000 
$5-10,000 
$10-15,000 
Over $15,000 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Widowed, Separated, Divorced 
Never Married 



NtMJER OF CHILDREN UNDER 6 YFJVRS 
None 
Some 



YEARS SINCE LAST FULL-TIME JOB 
1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 
Over 15 Years 
Never Worked Full-Time 



35 
31 



30 
31 



19 
22 



17 
15 



100 
100 



119 
372 



30 


20 


17 


32 


1 


100 


279 


30 


18 


21 


29 


2 


100 


154 


31 


22 


23 


23 


1 


100 


220 


35 


24 


21 


19 


1 


100 


245 


25 


46 


12 


17 


0 


100 


144 


34 


25 


20 


20 


2 


100 


232 


32 


29 


18 


20 


0 


100 


238 


27 


29 


21 


23 


0 


100 


168 


27 


22 


23 


27 


1 


100 


96 


32 


28 


17 


21 


1 


100 


385 


31 


37 


17 


15 


0 


100 


131 


30 


19 


25 


26 


1 


100 


254 


28 


27 


21 


23 


1 


100 


521 


37 


25 


18 


19 


1 


100 


250 


10 


25 


22 


22 


1 


100 


387 


3i 


31 


18 


20 


0 


100 


139 


32 


25 


16 


25 


2 


100 


126 


34 


44 


10 


12 


0 


100 


41 


39 


19 


20 


20 


1 


100 
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YEARS AT LAST PULL-TI>IE JOB 



Year or 


Less 


• J 


30 


' 25 


19 


25 


1 


100 


402 


Years 






32 


28 


25 


15 


0 


100 


126 


or More 


Years 




31 


33 


17 


19 


0 


100 


159 



Note: Porccintnges do not always total exactly due to rounding error. 
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In terms of the relationship between ,sex and the fields represented by 
clients' initial career objectives, the results seem to reflect general 
patterns of male, and female participation in the labor force. Women were 
twice as likely as men to identify occupations in Service (36% compared to 
18%) and Business (30% compared to 15%) fields, with men. much more likely 
than women to mention initial career aspirations in the field of Science and 
Technology (43% compared to 12%) . 

There was little" relationship between race and the fields represented 
by clients' initial career objectives. Approximately the, same percentages 
of black and white clients cited occupations in the various career fields, 
with a slight tendency for a higher percentage of white clients to name 
occupations in the Technology and Science field (20% compared to 14%) . 

The career fields did vary somewhat in terms of age, with the most 
noticeable difference occurring for clients who were 40 years of age or 
older. Compared to clients in the two younger age categories, clients in . 
the older age group were more likely to mention occupational objectives in 
the Business field (50%, compared with 21% and 23%) and were less likely to 
cite occupations. in the Technology and Science field (10%, compared to 20% 
and 24%), the Service field (25%, compared to 32% and 33%), and the General 
Culture and Arts field (15%, compared to 27% and 20%). 

In terms of education, the results indicate that clients with less than 
a high school education and high school graduates were similarly distributed 
across the various fields. Those who had more than a high school education, 
however, were somewhat different from clients at the two lower education 
levels. Clients with some college experience were less likely to mention 
occupations in the Business field (20%, compared with 30% and 31%) and more 

likely to identify occupations in the General Culture and Arts field (32%, 
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Some interesting trends are observed when Initial career objectives are 
examined in terms of the time clients had been out of school. In general ^ 
the longer people had been out of school, the more likely they were to be 
interested in the Business field (from 18% of those out of school less than, 
one year to 46% of those who had completed school over 15 years ago).; Con- 
versely, the more recent the departure from school, the more likely clients 
were to name occupations in the Culture and the Arts field (from 29% of those 
who left school within one year prior to their calling the Service to 17% of 
those who completed school over 15 years ago). In addition, compared to the 
three other groups, clients who completed f/chool more than 15 years ago were 
less likely to mention career objectives in the Service (25%, compared to 30%, 
31%, and 35%) and Technology and Science field (12%, compared to 21%, 23%, 
and 21%). 

The kinds of fields represented by clients^ initial career objectives do 
not appear to be substantially related to income level, with the exception of 
a tendency for clients in the two higher income groups to be less interested 
(27% and 27%) in the Service field than clients in the two lower incoiue grpjips 
(34% and 32%). There was also a tendency for clients in the highest income 
group to be less interested in the Business field than clients in the three 
lower income groups (22%, compared to 25%, 29%, and 29%), and more interested 
in Culture and the Arts (27%, compared to 20%, 20%, and 23%). 

In terms of marital status and occupational field, clients who had never 
been married were less likely to express interest in the Business field than 
were clients in the other categories (19%, compared to 28% of the married 
clients, and 37% of the widowed, separated, or divorced clients). On the 
other hand, clients who had never been married were somewhat more likely than 
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clients in the other two categories to mention career objectives In the 
Technology and Science field (25%, compared to 17% and 17%), and the Culture 
and Arts field (26%, compared to 21% and 15%). 

The presence or absence of preschoolers In the home did not appear to 
be related to career field,' with the .exception of a tendency for a higher 
percentage of clients with one or more preschoolers In the home to mention 
Initial career aspirations In the Service field (37% compared to 28%). 

The length of time out of the full-time labor force showed several rela- 
tionships to career field, with a higher percentage of those who had been out 
of the full- time labor force for more than 15 years showing Interest In the 
Business field (44%, compared to 31% and 25%). They were less likely to men- 
tion Interest In the Culture and the Arts field (12%) and the Technology and 
Science field (10%) than clients In the other groups (20% to 25% and 18% to 
16%, respectively). . 

In terms of the final relationship presented In the table, clients who 
1 had worked less than one year at their last full-time job were more likely 
than clients in the other two groups to mention occupations In the General 
Culture and the Arts Cleld (25%, compared to 15% and 19%). In addition, 
there was a tendency for occupations In the Business field to be mentioned 
more frequently by clients who had worked three or more years at their last 
full-time job (33%, compared to 25% and 28%). 

An examination of clients* initial career objectives over three quar- 
terly periods (June 1974 to February 1975) revealed minor or no variation 
over time in the frequency with which various occupational levels, fields, 
and areas were identified by clients. 
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What Were Clients' Initial Thoughts 
About Further Education or Training ? 

As with their Initial career objectives, adults entered counseling with 
a variety of reactions to the prospect of further education or training. 
Because of the Importance of this area, clients were asked a series of ques- 
tions about the nature and extent of their commitment to pursue education 
or training. Counselors asked them about their willingness to engage in 
education or training, when they could begin, their preferences for full- 
time or part-time study, and how long they were willing to go to school. 
Their responses are summarized in, the table on the following page. 

Overall, the results Indicate that most clients were willing to engage 
in some form of education or training (65.1% of respondents), were ready to 
begin as soon as possible (66.9%),* and were prepared to go as long as neces- 
sary in order to achieve their objectives (67.7%). Part-time and full-time 
study were each preferred by about three out of ten clients (33.5% and 
29.8%), with a similar percentage (29.8%) expressing no preference. 

Further, even though mo&t clients were willing to pursue further educa- 
tion, about one-fifth (21.8%) sai'd they weren't sure, and one-tenth (12.3%) 
said they weren't willing even to consider the possibility. In addition, 
although a large majority said they were able to begin their education or 
training as soon as possible, a significant minority (24.9%) said they would 
have to wait 4-12 months befor:^ enrolling. Finally, even though most clients 
said they were willing to go to school as long as necessary, about one-tenth \. 
(10.7%) said they could only go from 4 to 12 months, vith a similar percentage 
(12.4%) indicating they could attend a maximum of two years. 

An analysis was also made of the relationship between demographic char- 
acteristics of clients and their willingness to engage in education or train- 
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Number of 
Respondents 



Percentage of 
Respondents 



Willingness to Engage in ETR? 

Willing 694 65.1% 

Not Sure 232 21.8 

Not Considered 9 0.8 

Not Willing 121 12.3 



Attendance Preferences 
Part-time 



Evening only 
Other 



Duration of Commitment 



TOTAL 1066 100% 

When Able to Start ? 

As Soon as Possible 595 66.9% 

Within 3 months ^58 6.5 

In 4 months to 1 year 221 24.9 

In 2 years or more 6 0.7 

Other 9 1.0 



TOTAL 889 100% 



302 33.5% 



Full-time 259 29.8 

Part- or Full-time 259 29.8 



55 6.1 
7 0.8 



TOTAL 902 100% 



As long as necessary 574 67.7% 

3 months or less 24 2.8 

4 months to 1 year 91 10.7 

2 years 105 12.4 

3 or more years 27 3.2 
Other 27 3.2 



TOTAL 848 100% 



ing. The table on the following page summarizes data relevant to the ques- 
tion, "Do different kinds of clients vary in their willingness to pursue 
further education or training?'' 8 O 
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WILLINGNESS TO ENGAGE IN EDUCATION OR TRAINING 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Demographic 
Characteristics 
(Total) 



SEX Female 
Male 




AGE 



WlUte 


65 


23 


13 


100 


987 


Black 


73 


18 


9 


100 


45 


Other 


75 


18 


7 


100 


28 


16-24 Years 


69 


21 


10 


100 


416 


25-39 Years 


67 


22 


12 


100 


478 


40 & Over 


51 


29 


20 


100 


170 



EDUCATION 



Less 


than High School 


76 


21 


3 


100 


169 


High 


School Only 


71 


23 


6 


100 


499 


More 


than High School 


52 


23 


24 


100 


397 



YEARS SINCE COMPLETED SCHOOL 



1 Year or Less 


60 


21 


19 


100 


209 


2-5 Years 


69 


20 


10 


100 


301 


6-15 Years 


70 


22 


9 


100 


345 


Over 15 Ye^rs 


57 


. 42 


2 


100 


199 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 



Under $5,000 


66 


21 


13 


100 


323 


$5-10,000 


68 


21 


10 


100 


,331 


$10-15,000 


63 


25 


13 


100 


228 


Over $15,000 


55 


27 


18 


100 


128 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Widowed, Separated, Divorced 
Never Married 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS * 
None 
Some 



64 


23 


13 


100 


548 


67 


23 


9 


100 


172 


66 


21 


13 


100 


345 


62 


24 


14 


100 


714 


72 


20 


8 - 


100 


352 



YEARS SINCE LAST FULL-TIME JOB 





1 Year or Less 


65 


22 


13 


100 


518 




2-5 


70 


21 


9 


100 


195 




6-15 Years 


63 


23 


14 


100 


174 




Over 15 Years 


51 


34 


15 


100 


5^ 




Never Worked Full-Time 


68 


21 


11 


100 


IVs 


YEARS 


AT LAST FULL-TIME JOB 














1 Year or Less 


65 


23 


12 


100 


545 




2 Years 


65 


25 


10 


100 


166 




3 or More Years 


63 


21 


16 


100 


228 


Note: 


Percentages do not always 


total exactly d 


rounding 


error. 
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Inspection of the table reveals that there are minor differences between 
men and women In the extent to which they Indicated a willingness to go to 
school. In terms of race, however, black clients were somewhat more willing 
to attend school than were whites (73%, compared to 65%). 

Educational commitment also seemed related to age- Older clients (age 
40 and above) were less willing to engag<:> In education and training than 
were clients In the two younger age grC' . / '»"'%, compared to 69% and 67%). ; 
Similarly, older clients were twice as likely to say they were unwilling to 
go to school as were younger clients (20%, compared to 10% and 12%), 

Not unexpectedly, ETR willingness was related to the number of years 
since completing school: those clients who had been out of school for over 
15 years were almost twice as likely (42%) to be uncertain about pursuing 
further education or training as clients in the other three groups (21%, 
20%, and 22%). They were also less likely (57%) than other groups (60%, 
69%, 70%) to say they were willing to go to school. However, the longer 
clients had been out of school, the less likely they were to say thCy yere 
not willing to go back (from 19% of those who completed school within one 
year of calling the Service to 2% of those leaving school over 15 years ago)^ 
Total family income did not appear to be related to educational commit- 
ment, except for the fact that those who had annual incomes over $15,000 
were slightly less (55%) willing to pursue further education than clients in 
the other income categories (66%, 68%, and 63%), and slightly more (18%) 
unwilling to go to school (compared to 13%, 10%, and 13%). 

While marital status appeared to be unrelated to educational commitment, 
the presence or absence of preschool children in the home was: a greater 
percentage (72%) of clients with one or more preschoolers were willing to 
go to fiTchool than those with no preschool cUiu'lren (62%). A slightly higher 
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percentage of clients with no preschoolers expressed uncertain^^y ;^i24%) or 
unwillingness (14%) to go back to school (compared to 20% and 8%, respec- 
tively, for clients with preschoolers). 

While the number of years clients worked at their last full-time jobs 
was unrelated to ETR willingness, the number of years since their last 
full-time job seemed to be substantially related to ETR willingness. When 
contrasted with clients in the other four groups, clients who had last worked 
full-time over 15 years prior to calling the Service were much less willing 
(51%) to pursue further education or training (compared to 55%, 70%, 63%, 
and 68%) , and much more uncertain about whether or not to get more school- 
it ; (34%, compared to 22%, 21%, 23%, and 21%). In terms of ETR willingness, 
clients who had never worked full-time were similar to clients who had 
worked from one to fifteen years ago and dissimilar to clients who had 
worked full-time more than fifteen years ago. 

What. Were the Occupational Experiences of Clients' ? 

As mentioned earlier, about one-half of the clients had worked full- 
time within 'one year prior to their calling the Service, about four in ten 
had worked 2-15 years prior to their calling, and about one-tenth had never 
worked full-time. In orde"" to learn more about the nature of clients* occu- 
pational experiences during the initial interview, counselors asked clients 
several additional questions, including the total number of years worked 
(whether part- or full-time) and the nature and extent of the clients* usual 
occupation and most recent work e:xperience. 

The table on the following page summarizes data regarding the total 
number of years worked by clients. 
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Total Time Worked 

Never Worked 
One year or less 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 
Six-Fifteen years 
Over Fifteen years 



Number of 
Respondents 

46 
172 
143 
134 

99 

77 
218 

44 



Percentage of 
Respondents _ 

4.9% 
18.4 
1:5,3 
14.4 
10.6 

8.3 

23.4 • 
4.7 



TOTAL 



933 



100 % 



Inspection of the table reveals that clients with six to fifteen years 
of experience in the labor force accounted for almost one-^quarter (23.4%) 
of the respondents, while people who had worked for one year or less accounted, 
,v. almost one-fifth (18.4%). The least frequent categories alao occurred 
at opposite ends of the spectrum. About one in twenty (4.9%) clients never- 
worked at all (as contrasted with one in ten who never worked full-time), 
with a similar percentage (4.7%) reporting a total or more than 15 years of 
work. Respondents who spent 2-5 years in the labor force accounted for about 
one-half (48.6%) of the respondents, with about the same percentages working 
two or three years (15.3% and 14.4%, respectively) and four or five years. 
(10.6% and 8.3%, respectively). 

In addition to the number of years in the labor force, clients were 
asked to describe their most recent work experience and to identify what 
they considered to be their usual occupation. 

Using the occupational classification systems described earlier, the 
table on the following page summarizes the most recent work experience and 
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the usual occupations of clients in terms of level, field, and occupational 
census code. 



LEVEL, FIELD, AND OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS CODE FOR CLIENTS' 
MOST RECENT WORK EXPERIENCE AND USUAL OCCUPATION 



LEVEL (Roe System) 

Professional 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 



TOTAL 



MOST RECENT WORK EXPERIENCE 
Number of Percentage of 
Respondents Respondents 



112 
65 
204 
535 

916 



12.2% 

7.1 
22.3 
58.4 

100.0% 



USUAL OCCUPATION' 
Number of Percentage of 
Respondents Respondents 



103 

159 
250 

555 



18.6% 

7.7 
28.6 
45.0 

100.0% 



FIELD (Roe System ) 



Service 182 

Business Contact 75 

Business Organization 305 

Technology 217 

Outdoor ' 9 

Science 13 

General Culture 90 

Arts, Entertainment, 25 
Recreation 



19.9% 106 19.4% 

8.2 30 5.5 

33.3 202 37.1 

23.7 103 18.9 

1.0 5 0.9 

1.4 12 2.2 

9.8 66 12.1 

2.7 21 3,9 



TOTAL 916 100.0% 545 100.0% 

OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS CODE 

Professional, Technical 

and Kindred 150 16.0% 131 23.2% 

Managers & Administrators 28 3.0 19 3.4 

Sales Workers 76 8.1 33 5.8 

Clerical and Kindred ' 297 31.6 188' 33.3 

Craftsmen and Kindred 55 5.9 '" 37 6.5 

Operatives 127 13.5 51 9.0 

Tran. Equip. Operatives 13 1.4 2 0.4 

Laborers 29 3.1 19 3.4 

Farmers & Farm Managers 1 0.1 0 0.0 

Servio:? Workers 153 16.3 83 14.7 

Private- Hsld. Workers 10 1.1 2 0.4 



TOTAL 939 100.0% 565 100.0% 
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Overall, many mor^ clients (about eight out of ten) provided informa- 
tion about their most recent work experience than their usual occupations 
(about one-half). However, inspection of th| table indicates a similar dis- 
tribution by skill level, field, and Occupational Census Code for the two 
occupational experience variables was fairly similar. 

In general, the results suggest a tendency for clients to report usual 
occupations at levels somewhat higher than their most recent work experi- 
ence. For example, professional and semi-skilled occupations accounted for 
the most recent work experience of, respectively, 12.2% and 22.3% of the 
respondents; however, these same two levels accounted for 18.6% and 28.6% of 
the respondents' usual occupations. Similarly, while 58.4% of the clients^ 
most recent work experience was coded at the unskilled level, only 45.0% of 
their usual occupations were at this level. Whether considering most recent 
work experience or usual occupation, the results indicate that the occupa- 
tional experiences of the clients were primarily at the unskilled level 
(58.4% and 45.0%, respectively). 

While their occupational experiences were, for the most part, semi- 
skilled and unskilled, their career aspirations were much less likely to be 
in these two categories. Results described earlier in the discussion of 
initial career objectives (page 3.25) indicated that 14.3% of the clients 
identified unskilled and 35.2% identified semi-skilled occupations as their 
career objectives at entry into the Service. These percentages are sub- 
stantially lower than those presented for most recent work experience and 
usual occupation, as the chart on the following page graphically illustrates. 
This tendency to set future objectives at a higher level than past experience 
is also apparent at the professional and skilled levels. VJhile only 7.1% 
of the most recent work experience and 7.7% oi the usual occupations of clients 
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were at the skilled level, over one-fifth (21.5%) of the career objectives 
they mentioned initially were at the skilled level. The corresponding data 
for professional level occupations, also illustrated on the chart above, 
shov7s the same trend: most recent work experience (12.2%):: usual occupation 
(18.6%); and initial career objective (29.1%). 

As presented in the earlier table (page 3.43), the most recent work 
^ experience and. usual occupations of clients were also categorized by Roe 
field and Occupational Census Code. As with skill level, although many 
more clients provided information about most recent v/ork experience than 
about usual occupation, the distributions across both fields and Occupational 
Census Codes are very similar. Once again, there is a tendency for usual 
occupations to. present clients. in a more positive way. For example, while 
16.0% of the clients' most recent work experience was coded at the Profes- 
sional, Technical, and Kindred level, almost one-fourth (23.2%) of the usual 
occupations were so categorized. 
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The more interesting contrast Is not, however, between most recent work 
experience and usual occupation. Rather, It Is between these two Indicators 
of occupational experience and the occupations aspired to by clients, as re- 
flected in their initial career objectives. The table below presents this 
comparison. 



FIELD (Roe System) 
Service 

Business Contact 

Business Organization 

-Technology 

Outdoor 

Science 

General Culture 
Arts, Entertainment, 



Recreation 



MOST RECENT 
WOBK EXPERIENCE 
(N= 916) 

19.9% 

8.2 
33.3 
23.7 

1.0 

1.4 

9.8 

2.7 



USUAL 
OCCUPATION 
(N» 345) 

15.4% 

5.5 
37.1 
18.9 

0.9 

2.2 
12.1 

3.9 



INITIAL 
CAREER OBJECTIVE 
(;n° 771) 

31.3% 
22.7 
13.2 
10.5 

9i2 

8.4 

3.9 

0.8 



TOTAL 



100.0% 



100.0% 



100.0% 



OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS CODE 

Professional, Technical 

and Kindred 
Managers & Administrators 
Sales Workers 
Clerical and Kindred 
Craftsmen and Kindred 
Operatives 

Tran . Equip . Operatives 
-Laborers 

Farmers & Farm Managers 
Service Workers 
Private Hsld. Workers 

TOTAL . 



(N= 939) 


(N^ 565) 


(N= 656) 


16.0% 


23.2% 


44.8% 


3.0 


3.4 


2.3 


8.1 


5.8 


2.6 


31.6 


33.3 


18.9 


5.9 


6.5 


9.5 


13.5 


9.0 


1.2 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


3.1 


3.4 


0.8 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


16.3 


14.7 


19.5 


1.1 


0.4 


0.0 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



As with skill level, discussed earlier, the table reveals some inter- 
esting differences in the three distributions. In terms of the fields of 
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the Roe system, there Is a tendency for occupations In the Service (31.3%) 
and Business Contact (22.7%) fields to be mentioned much more frequently as 
Initial career objectives (where clients would like to be) than as Indica- 
tors of occupational experience (19.9% and 19.4% for Service occupations; 
8.2% and 5.5% for Business Contact occupations). Further, while one-third 
(33.3% and 37.1%) of the occupational exp^ iences were In the Business 
Contact field, only 13.2% of the clients mentioned initial career objectives 
in this field. LikRwise, the initial career objectives of clients T^ere 
somewhat less likex> than occupational experiences to be in the fields of 
Technology (10.5%, compared to 23.7% and 18.9%) and General Culture (3.9%, 
compared to 9.8% and 12.1%). Finally, in contrast to prior work experience, 
initial career objectives included a substantially higher percentage of 
Outdoor (9.2%, compared to 1.0% and 0.9%) as well as Science (8.4%, compared 
to 1.4% and 2.2%) occupations. 

In terms of Occupational Census Code, a much higher percentage of client 
mentioned occupations in the Prof essional. Technical, and Kindred area as 
initial career objectives (44.8%) than as their most recent work experience 
(16.0%) or their usual occupation (23.2%). Further, the objectives of client 
were less likely than their experiences to be in the Glarical and Kindred 
area (18.9%, compared to 31.6% and 33.3%) and the Operatives area (1.2%, 
compared to 13.5% and 9.0%). 

As a suppleiLsntary analysis. Project staff also examined the relation- 
ship between the skill. level of clients' usual occupations and f . Mr demo- 
graphic characteristics: sex, age, total family income, and ec* ion. 
The results of this analysis are summarized in the table V. ollowlng 
page. 
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USUAL OCC. ...xION (LEVEL) 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 




Demographic 
Characteristics 



Female 
Male 



AGE. 



16-2^i Years 
25-39 Years 
40 & Over 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOMT? 

Under $5,000 
$5-1.0,000 
$10«-15,000 
Over $15,000 



EDUCATION 

Less than High School 
High School Only 
More than High School 



21 



29 



44 



100 



431 



9 


14 


28 


49 


100 


124 


5 


8 


19 


68 


100 


168 


27 


5 


35 


33 


100 


271 


19 


12 


29 


40 


100 


114 


11 


7 


19 


• 63 


100 


158 


15 


5 


31 


48 


100 


185 


23 


9 


35 


34 


100 


119 


37 


12 


33 


18 


100 


73 


1 


3 


18 


78 


100. 


73 


3 


5 


36 


LJ 


100 


257 


42 


12 


24 


22 


100 


224 



Note: Percentages do not' always total exactly due to rounding error. 



As reflected in previous analyses, about three-fourths of the usual 
occupations of clients were at either the unskilled (45%) or the semi-skilled 
(29%) level, with about one-~fifth (19%) at the professional level and slightly 
less than one-tenth (8%) at the skilled level. 
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While the distribution by sex mirrors the total client population at 
the semi-skilled and unskilled levels, it d:^es not at the two higher skill 
levels. While one-fifth (21%) of the usual occupations of female clients 
were professional, only one-tenth (9%) of the males' usual occupations were 
coded at this level. Conversely, skilled occupations accounted for a higher 
percentage of men's usual occupations (14%, compared to 6% for women). ^ . 

In terms of age, a much higher percentage of clients between 16 and 24 
years had unskilled usual occupations than clients in the two older age 
categories (68%, compared to 33% and 40%). In fact, compared to older clients 
these youngfc.: clients were much more likely to mention usual occupations at 
the two lowest skill levels. ?Whileuslightly more tfialif'two-thirds of the 
older clients had usual occupations'^'^at- the semi-skillecl and unskilled level 
(68% of the 25-39 group and 69% of those 40 and over), almost rlne out of 
ten (87%) clients in the 16-24* age group had semi-skilled and unsirilled 

usual occupations. At the professional level, there was a tendency for 
those clients in the 25-39 group to be more frequently represented (27%, 
compared to 5% and 19%), while more clients 40 years and over had usual 
occupations at the skilled level (12%, compared to 8% and 5%). 

As expected, there was a strong relationship between total family in- 
come and skill level: the higher the skill level, the higher the total family 
income; the lower the skill level, the lower the total family income. The 
same strong relationship was true fcr skill level and education: as skill 
level increased, educational level increased; as skill level decreased, so 
did the level of educational attainment. 

In addition. Project staff conducted a quarterly analysis (June 1974 
to February 1975), on the following occupational experience variables: 
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level and field of usual occupation, Occupational Census Code of usual 
occupation, and total number of years worked. With one exception, this 
analysis revealed minor or no variation over time. The one exception 
was level of usual occupation, with results showing a higher percentage 
of clients with usual occtJipatlons at the semi-skilled level entering the 
Service during the summer quarter (June to August) than the other two 
quarters (35. 2%, compared to 22.4% and 26.1%). In addition, during the 
summer quarter, the proportion of clients reporting unskilled usual 
occupations was just more than one In three (36.7%), compared to about 
one out of two during the fall and winter quarters (52.8% and 50.0%, 
respectively) . 

What Were the Educational and 
Training Experiences of Clients? 

As indicated in previous analyses, almost one-half (48%) of the clients 
had a high school diploma, about one-third (32%) had some college experience 
and the remaining 16% completed less than 12 years of education. In order 
to obtain additional information on the nature and extent of their educa- 
tional experiences, counselors asked clients about their high school or 
college programs, the degrees (if any) they had received, and any other 
special training they had acquired. 

The following table summarizes data regarding the type o£ high school 
and college programs that clients were enrolled in at their highest educa- 
tional level. 
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High School or 
College Program 

High School 

Commercial 

Academic 

General 

Vocational/Technical 
High School Equivalency 
Other High School 

College 

Liberal Arts & Sciences 

Education 

Business 

Technology 

Other 



533 



351 



Number of 
Respondents 



(170) 
(155) 
(132) 
(19) 
(56) 
(1) 



(238) 
(55) 
(40) 
(17) 
(1) 



Percentage of 
Respondents 



60.1% 



39.6% 



(19.2) 
(17.5) 
(14.9) 
(2.1) 
(6.3) 
(0.1) 



(26.9) 
(6.2) 
(4.5) 
(1.9) 
(0.1) 



TOTAL 



884 



100.0% 



As Indicated In the table, 60.1% of the respondents mentioned a high 
school program, and 39.6% reported a college program. Four currlcular back- 
grounds — three at the high school level and one at the college level — 
accounted for more than three-fourths (78.5%) of all respondents: liberal 
arts and sciences programs at the college level (26.9%), the high school 
commercial course (19.2%), the high school academic or college preparatory 
program (17.5%), and the general course in high school (14.9%). The next 
most frequently mentioned group of programs included high school equivalency 
(6.3%), teacher education programs (6.2%), and college business programs (4.5%) 

Clients who had reported being enrolled in a college level program were 
also asked about the highest degree, if any, they had attained. ' Overall, two- 
thirds of the clients with some college experience reported that they had 
acquired a degree. The data relevant to this question are summarized below. 
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Highest College 
Degree Attained 



Number of 
Respondents 



Percentage of 
Respondents 



Associate Degree 
Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Doctorate 
Other Degrees 



21 
178 
23 
A 
7 



9,0% 
76,4 
9,9 
1,7 
3,0 



TOTAL 



233 



ICQ % 



As indicated above, over three-fourths (76.4%) of the clients who re- 
ported attaining a degree had acquired a bachelor's degree, with about one 
in ten, respectively, reporting a master's degree (9.9%) or an associate 
degree (9.0%). 

In addition to their high school or college programs, clients were 
asked to indicate any special training or courses they had completed. Over- 
all, four out of ten clients (41%) reported that they had received special 
training or completed additional courses. Clerical and Office-related 
courses were mentioned most often (by about one^-fifth of the respondents) 
with slightly over one in ten respondents mentioning other business-related 
courses, vocational/ technical courses, and health-related courses. 

Waat Constraints Were Mentioned Initially By Clients ? 

In the discussion of clients' expectations from counseling, presented 
earlier, it was reported that slightly over one-tenth (12.2%) of the clients 
expressed the need for supportive services to help them resolve such con- 
straints as the need for child care or financial aid. In order to identify 
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more clearly the nature and extent of career-related constraints, counselors 
also asked clients to identify the specific obstacles that might prevent them 
from making or implementing career decisions. When clients identified more 
than one constraint, thay were asked to indicate the one they considered 
most important* Compared to the relatively small percentage (12,2%) who 
originally expressed an expectation for supportive service assistance, more 
than two-thirds (65.9%) identified one or more constraints when the subject 
was approached directly by counselors. The table below summari2es data 
regarding the constraints which clients considered most 

The results presented in the table leave little doubt that, from the 
clients' point of view, lack of money was the most important obstacle to the 
iiaplementation of career decisions, since over two-thirds (68.5%) of the 
respondents identified finances as the most important constraint. The next 



Most Important 
Client Constraint 

Finances 
Child Care 
Health 

Spouse, Family 
Transportation 
Length of ETR 
Other 



Number of 
Respondent s 

433 
95 
34 
27 
22 
8 
13 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

68.5% 
15.0 

5.4 

4-3 

3.5 

1.3 

2.1 



TOTAL 



632 



100% 



most frequently mentioned constraint was the need for child care, identified by 
15.0% of the respondents. A variety of other constraints were mentioned less 
frequently, including health difficulties (5.4%), problems with spouse or family 
(4.3%), and transportation-related problems (3.5%). 

An examination of this variable over the three quarterly periods (June 1974 
to February 1975) revealed minor or no variation over time in the frequency with 
which various constraints were identified by clients. 
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THE PROCESS OF COUNSELING 
Introduction 

As described earlier, the temporal staging model upon which the Pro- 
ject's research and evaluation activities was based included three stages 
of data collection — baseline, process, and outcome. The two preceding 
sections, which described home-based callers and clients of the Career 
Counseling Service, presented baseline data and answered a series of 
research questions specific to that stage. This section will focus on 
the second stage of data collection — the process stage — which was 
concerned with the nature and extent of selected activities engaged in 
by counselors and clients during the course of counseling. 

The instrument used to collect data about the process of counseling 
was the Interview Record Foxrm (often referred to as the process form), 
which is described below and reproduced in Appendix B. The overall purj^ose 
of the process form was to obtain data on selected aspects of the career 
coxmseling process, imch as number of interviews, issues and occupations 
discussed, resource materials used by counselors and sent to clients, and 
referrals made to local institutions and agencies. As with all of the 
Project's data collection instriaments, the Interview Record Form was not 
strictly a research instrument, but was also designed to meet the needs 
of the counseling staff. It was completed by counselors after each 
counseling interview and, after a review for completion and accuracy, 
was coded by research staff. The completed forms were frequently used 
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In supervisory sessions and, ante processed by research staff, became part 

part of the client's case records 

Inspection of the process form will reveal that it contained a number 
of items which required the counselor to either check an appropriate cate- 
gory or provide a short, written response. Each item on the form was de- 
signed to provide Information about important aspects of the counseling 
process. The principle data items were as follows: 

• The interview contact number (first, second, etc.) 

• The interview length in minutes (**on-line'^ time) 

• The length of time the counselor spent preparing for the inter*- 
view C^off-llne** time) 

• The counseling Issues addressed in the Interview 

issues related to clients' expectations from counseling 

issues related to clients' initial career objectives 

Issues related to education and training 

issues related to work experience 

issues related to other life experiences 

issues related to obstacles or constraints 

• The occupations discussed during the interview 

• The constraints or obstacles disrussed during the interview 

• The resource materials used by the counselor and mailed to 
the client 

• Tb.e educational Institutions, training programs, and supportive 
service agencies to which the client was referred 

• The educational institutions, training prpgrams, and supportive 
service agencies contacted by the client 

• The difficulties reported by the client in contacts with commun- 
ity institutions, programs, or agencies . 



The data used to answer questions regarding the career counseling pro- 
cess are based upon Interview Record Forms which were completed for each of 
the counseling interviews for 115/ clients. The period of time du7:ing which 
the data were collected T/as May 1974 through March 1975, Using information 
from the process form, uhis section addresses Che following major questions: 
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• What Was the Average Number of Counseling Interviews? 

• What Was the Average ''On-llne" and "Off-line" Time? 

» What Major Issues Were Identified and Addressed In Counseling? 

• What Occupations Were Discussed in Counseling? 

• What Obstacles or Constraints Were Discussed in Counseling? 

• How Were Career-Related Resource Materials Used in Career Counseling? 

• What Referrals Were Made to Local Educational and Training Resources? 

• What Referrals Were Made to Local Supportive Services? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Counseling Process Variables 
and Clients' Demographic Characteristics? 

The following section will present and discuss the results relating 
each of these major questions about the counseling process. 
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What Wasthe Average Number 
w of Counseling Interviews? 

A generic question of Importance for any counseling service Is related • 
to the nature a;id extent of the Interaction between the service and the 
client. While the concept of service-client Interaction — the counseling 
process encompasses many variables, the most simple and obvious has to 
do with the number of interactions between client and counselor. 

Data for 1157 clients counseled between May 1974 and March 1975 
indicate that the average ntamber of counseling interviews is not atypical 
of many programs or agencies providing career or personal counseling 
services. The data supporting this conclusion are summarized in the 
table below. 



Number of 
Interviews 


Number of 
Clients 


Percentage 
of Clients 


One 


218 


18.8% 


Two 


271 


23.4 


Thrie 


227 


19.6 


Four 


137 


11.8 


Five 


93 


8.0 


Six 


68 


5.9 


Seven 


39 


3.4 


Eight or more 


104 


9.0 


TOTAL 


1157 


100.0% 



Inspection of the chart above reveals that the average number of coun- 
seling interviews per client was between three and four (Mean == 3.62), with 
a range from one to nineteen interviews. The median number of interviews 
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was three. The data Indicate that almost two-thirds (62 • 8%) of the clients had 
between two and five Interviews* Of the remainder, about the same percent- 
age had one Interview (18.8%) as had six or more Interviews (18.3%) • 

What Was the Average "On-line" and "Off-line" Time? 

Closely related to the average number of counseling Interviews were 
two additional tlme-^related variables: the duration of each counseling 
Interview, and the amount of time spent by the counselor preparing for 
each Interview* Another way of expressing the former variable Is the 
"on-line" time of counseling Interviews* The second variable requires a 
brief explanation. It was based on the counselor's estimate of the time 
that was taken to prepare for ei\ch counseling Interview. In the context 
of the Career Counseling Service, preparatory activities Included such 
diverse activities as mailing Project-developed materials to the client, 
searching for pamphlets or briefs In the Occupational Files, examining 
material In the Resource Center to answer a client's question, or talking 
with a person In the community, such as a representative of an educational 
institution or a supportive service agency. The time spent by counselors 
in supervisory sessions discussing a particular client was not recorded 
as "off-line" time so as not to inflate artificially the estimate of 
preparation time. 

The data relevant to the question about duration of counseling 
interviews is summarized in the table on the following page. 
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Average Length 
of Interviews 


Number of 
Clients 


Percentage 
of Clients 


0- 5 Minutes 


56 


4 .0/& 


6-10 Minutes 


84 


7.3 


11-15 Minutes 


216 


18.7 


16-20 Minutes 


285 


24.6 


21-25 Minutes 


225 


19.4 


ZD- ju fxi-nuues 




JLX . t 


rxj-nutes 


70 


6 1 


36-^40 Minutes 


43 


3.7 


41-45 Minutes 


27 


2.3 


46+ Minutes 


19 


1.6 


TOTAL 


1157 


100.0% 



Based on over 4000 interviews with 1157 clients, the average duration 
of counseling interviews was slightly over 20 minutes (Mean * 21.2). Inspec- 
tion of the table above indicates that interviews which averaged from . 
16-20 minutes in length were the most frequent (24.6%), followed in turn by 
interviews of 21-25 minutes (19.4%), 11-15 minutes (18.7%), and 26-30 min- 
utes (11.4%). When these four interview length categories are combined, they 
indicate that almost three-fourths (74.2%) of the interviews with clients 
averaged between 11 and 30 minutes in length. Slightly more than one in ten 
(12.1%) averaged ten minutes or less in length, most probably the brief in- 
formation-providing type of interview. The remainder (13.7%) averaged 31 
minutes to more than one hour, undoubtedly reflecting more extensive examina* 
tion of counseling issues by client and counselor. 

The average amount of time spent by counselors preparing for each coun- 
seling interview is presented in the table on the following page. 
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Average Length of Counselor 
Preparation Tim e per In cervlew 



Number of 
Clients 



Percentage 
of Clients 



No Preparation 


40 


3,5% 


1- 5 Minutes 


97 


8,4 


o-lO Minutes 


349 


30,2 




436 


37,7 


16-20 Minutes 


145 


12.5 


21-25 Minutes 


47 


4.1 


26-30 Minutes 


20 


■ ■ 1.7 


31-35 Minutes 


9 


0,8 


36+ Minutes 


14 


1.2 


TOTAL 


. 1157 


100,0% 



Inspection of the table presented above reveals that the ^-^verage amount 
of time counselors spent preparing for interviews with clienc;:; was slightly 
over ten minutes (Mean = 12 -A) per interview. The data indicate that for ove 
two^thirds of the clients, the preparation time was between an average of 
6-10 minutes (30.2%) and 11^15 minutes (37, 7%). 

What. Maj or- Issues Were Identified 
and Addr essed i n Counseling ? 

As described in the previous section on client characteristics, the 
initial interview between counselor and client was composed of major sections 
which addressed the following areas of a client's life and career status: 

^ Expectations from counseling 

• Career objectives 

9 Educational experience 
9 Previous work experience 

• Career-related obstacles or constraints 

• Volunteer and other life experiences 

A. 7 



Once the initial Interview was completed, the task of the counselor 

and supervisor was to summarize this Information in an attempt to deter- 
mine which career counseling procedures to use with clients. In order to 
help counselors and supervisors process this complex information in an 
efficient and effective manner. Project staff formulated a number of spe-- 
cific questions to ask in relation to each major section of the initial 
counseling interview. The process of attempting to answer these questions 
was referred to as the Issue Identification Process, since a negative 
answer to any of the questions was tantamount to identifying an important 
counseling issue. The questions of the Issue Identification Process are 
presented on the following page. 

Counselors indicated the specific issues that were addressed during 
each counseling interview in a section of the. Interview Record Form. This 
section of the form was scanned frequently by counseling supervisors in 
an attempt to get a grasp of common counseling themes. Project staff ex- 
pected that, over the course of all interviews for a large niamber of clients, 
these data would provide some important clues to the frequency and impor- 
tance of a variety of generic counseling issues in the specific context of 
providing career counseling services by telephone to home-based adults. 

The table on page 4.10 presents the total number of clients with 
whom counselors discussed each specific counseling issue at least once as 
well as the percentage of clients whose counseling experience was charac- 
terized by a discussion of each counseling issue. 

Inspection of the table reveals i as might well be expected, that there 
was substantial variation in the frequency with which the various counseling 
issues were Identified and discussed In career counseling. The most and least 
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COUNSELING ISSUES 



Issues related to expectations from counseling: 

• Are the Client's expectations from counseling clear? 

• Are the client's expectations compatible with the nature and purposes 
of the Career Counseling Service? 

Issues related to Initial career objectlv 

• Are the client's long- and short-rc?: i^er <..jectlves clear? 

o Has the client done some deliberate anu iuiormed thinking In Identify- 
ing occupations or fields for consideration? 

• Has the client considered his or her personal characteristics and quali- 
ties In selecting occupations or fields for consideration? 

• Do occupations or fields being presently considered relate well to the 
client's personal characteristics or qualities? 

• Are the occupations being presently considered by the client what Is 
really wanted, versus what would be "settled for" In a career? 

• Does the client have adequate knowledge about the occupations being 
presently considered? 

• Is the client free from sex-stereotyped thinking In the selection of 
occupational possibilities? 

Issues related to past educational experience 
and future education or training Involvement: 

• Has the client done some deliberate and Informed thinking about 
expected Involvement In educational or training programs? 

• Has the client adequately considered the meaning of past educational 
exi*erlence for future Involvement In education or training? 

• Does the client have adequate Information about the specific educa- 
tional or training programs which relate to occupations being pre- 
sently considered? 

Issues related to work experience: 

• Do the occupations being presently considered represent an Improvement 
over previous jobs held by the clle\it? 

• Has the client adequately considered the meaning of previous work 
experience for future occupations? 

Issues related to volunteer activities and other life experiences: 

• Has the client adequately considered the Implications of volunteer or 
other llfiB experiences for future occupations? 

Issues related to « constraints: 

• Has the client adequately considered the meaning of (or defined the 
problem In) each career-related constraint? 

• Does the client have adequate knowledge of alternative resources or 
courses of action available to resolve each constraint? 
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Number of Clients Percentage of 

Who Discussed Issue Clients Who 

Counseling Issues At Least Once Discussed Issues 

Expectations: 

* Expectations clear? 198 17.1% 

Expectations compatible with CCS? 134 11.6 

Career Objectives: 

Career objectives clear? 691 59.7 

Deliberately Identified potential 

occupations? 710 61.4 

Carefully considered personal 

characteristics? 578 50.0% 

Occupations related* to personal 

qualities? 371 32.1 

Occupations are really desired? 470 40.6 

Adequate knowledge about occupations? 667 57.2 

Free from sex-stereotyped 

occupational thinking? 89 7.7 

Education Issues: 

Deliberately considered ETR 

Involvement? 666 57.6 

Related past experiences to future 

ETR Involvement? 547 47.3 

Adequate knowledge of ETR? 570 49.3 

Work Experience Issues: 

Potential occupations represent 

career Improvement? 181 15.6 

Considered meaning of past work 

for future occupations? 389 33.6 

Constraints: 

Defined the problem? 545 47.1 

Adequate information about resources? 463 40.0 

Volunteer-Other Experiences: 

Considered career implications of 

volunteer work? 41 3.5 

Other ' .85 7.3 
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common counseling Issues, discussed one or more tlmeti by clients and coun- 
selors were related to the lack of deliberate or Informed thinking in select 
ing potential occupations for consideration (61.4%) and the inadequate con-- 
sideration of the career-related implications of volunteer experience (3.5%) 

In the area of expectations from counseling, the lack of clarity of 
clients' expectations (i.e., the client wasn't 3ure about what was desired 
or expected from the Service) was ^ssed at least once with 17.1% of the 
clients. Also within the area o - exr ations from counseling, the incom- 
patibility of clients' expectations with the Counseling Service's capabili- 
ties (i. e. , the client expected something the Service could not provide, 
such as job placement, on-the-job training, or high school equivalency in- 
struction) was discussed one or more times with 11.6% of the clients. 
Another way of looking at the results with regard to the clarity and com-;./ 
patibility of clients' expectations is that they were never identified as 
a counseling issue for, respectively, 82.9% and 88.4% of the clients. 

In the area of career objectives, the most frequently discussed issues 
were related to the lack of deliberation used by clients in identifying 
potential occupations (discussed at least once by 61.4% of the clients), 
the lack of clarity of clients' career objectives (discussed at least once 
by 59.7%), inadequate information about the occupations that were being 
considered (one or more times by 57.2%), and a tenuous relationship between 
characteristics of the person and the occupation being considered (at least 
once by 50.0%). The issue least frequently identified by counselors in 
this area had to do with clients selecting potential occupations on the basis 
of excessive sex-stereotyped thinking (discussed at least once by 7.7% of 
all clients and approximately 10.0% of female clients). 
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The three education-related Issues (the deliberate consideration of 
fut'ore involvement in education and training, understanding the meaning of 
past experiences for future involvement, and knowledge of local institu- 
tions) were each discussed at least once by about one-half of the clients 
and not discussed at all by the other half. 

In the area of work experience, an important counseling issue had to 
do with whether or not the occupations being considered represented an im- 
provement over pre' « <i by the client. This was identified and 
discussed as an issue (i.e., the potential occupations were not an improve- 
ment over previous ones) at" least once by only 15,6% of the clients. How- 
ever, this must be contrasted with the question in the career objectives 
section which asked whether the client was identifying potential occupations 
that were really desired or that would be "settled for" (using such reasons 
as lack of time to invest in training or lack of confidence t;a attempt such 
training). In this case, the results indicate that, at least once during 
counseling, 40,6% o- tthe clients were contemplating occupafejfe.c^, a they were 
settling for rather trian those they wairted or desire<I, 

In the area of ca?ntraints, an inadequately defined or speir fled ;v'o- 
blem was an issue at least once for about one-half of the clients (47.1%^. 
In addition, lack of information about the nature and availability of 
supportive services was discussed at least once with 40.0% of the clients. 
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What Occupations Were Discussed In Counseling ? 

Another question of relevance In a career counseling context Is the 
number and nature of occupations considered -^y clients during the process 
of counseling. The Interview Record Fom contained a section for the coun- 
selor to record the titles of occupations discussed during each Interview 
with every client. If several occupations were discussed, counselors were 
Instructed to record the names of the two principal ones examined during 
the session. 

Occupations were grouped into categories using Roe's occupational classi- 
fication system, described in previous sections of this report. An explana- 
tion of the classification system and a listing of specific occupations 
comprising the fields and levels appear in ^pendlx C. This classification 
system Includes four lev€^ mid eight occupational fields, as presented 
below. 



Lgg^els Fields 

Professional Service 
Skilled Business Contact 

Semi-skilled Business Organization 

Unskilled Teachnology 

Otctdoor 

Science 

General Cul ture 

Arts, Entertalnmenit^i, and Recreation 



As mentioned above, coimselijrs recorded only the two principal occupa- 
tions discussed during each l0i;^rTriew, regarnless of the number of different 
occupations that may actuaL2>7 fetikve been meirtloned or examined. Consequently, 
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It Is Impossible (as well as somewhat Impractical) to know how many differ- 
ent occupations were actually discussed by counselors and their clients. 
However, based on data from over 4000 counseling Interviews, It Is possible 
to answer a number of questions of Importance regarding the nature and fre- 
quency of occupations discussed. 

One Important and Interesting question is related to the frequency 
with which various occupational levels (professional, skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled) were discussed in career counseling. The table below pre- 
sents data relevant to this question. 



Occupational Levels Number of Percentage of 

(Roe System) Times Discussed Times Discussed 

Professional 879 29.0% 

Skilled 558 18.4 

Semi-skilled 1062 35.1 

Unskilled 530 17.5% 



TOTAL 3029 100.0% 



Inspection of the table reveals that over 3000 specific occupations 
representing the four Koe fields were recorded by counselors as being 
discussed with their 1157 clients. The results indicate that occupations 
representing all four levels were examined frequently in career counseling 
with th?. home-based. Most frequently discussed were occupations at the 
semir-skilled level (35.1%), followed closely by those at the professional 
level (29.0%). Skilled and unskilled occupations were examined about the 
same percentage of times (18.4% and 17.5%, respectively). 
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Another question related to occupational level concerned the frequency 
with which clients examined occupations at one or another level. Stated simply, 
the question may be posed as follows: "Do clients tend to restrict them-- 
selves to considering only occupations at a single level?" The results, as 
summarized in the table below, suggest a negative answer to this question. 



Occupational Level 
(Roe System) 

Professional 
Skilled 
Semi--skllled 
Unskilled 

TOTAL 



Number of Clients 
Discussing Level 
at Least Once 

510 
374 
639 
338 



Percentage of 1157 
Clients Discussing 
Level at Least Once 

44.1% 
32.3 
55.2 
29.2 



1861 



160.8%* 



*Does not total to IQO^ because clients considercsd 
occupations at different levels during counseling. 



The results presented above indicate that well over one-half {55.2%) 
of the clients discussed occupations at the semi-skilled level at least once 
during their experience in counseling, xrtth slightly under one-half (44,1%) 
discussing professional level occupations one.:or more times durSiig counsel- 
ing. Occupations at the skilled and unskilled level were discussed at least 
once by, respectively, 32.3% and 29.2% of the. clients. Overall, then, these 
results suggest that clients did not tend to restrict themselves to the exa- 
mination of occupations at only one level, but of ten discussed occupations 
at different occupational levels during their experience in catmsellng. 

Another q:^itestd.on of Interest concerns the xelatlve frequency with 
which various rrxccupational fields (e.g.. Service, Business, Science, etc.) 
were examined Isjr counselors and their home-based clients during the course of 
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counseling. The table below summarizes the number and ^percentage of times 
that the eight occupational fields In the Roe system were discussed. 



Occupational Field 
(Roe System) 

Service 

Business Contact 

Business Organization 

Technology 

Outdoor 

Science 

General Culture 

Arts, Entertainment, 
and Recreation 

TOTAL 



The table abover reveals that occmratlons representing the eight Roe 
fields were discussed by clients and comselors alomst 2400 times. The 
results indicate a fair amount of variation in the frequency with which 
various occupational fields were examined, in career counseling. Occupa- 
tions within two broad occupational fielfls — Business Organization and 
Service — accounted £dt more than one-half (51.6%) of the total number of 
times that occupational fields were discussed, with the former representing 
more than one-±ourth (28.5%) and the latter slightly less than one-fourth 
(23*1%) of thfi: fields discussed. Also represented fairly frequently In 
comrsellng interviews withrthe home-based were occupations representing the 
ArJs:, Entertainment, and ^Recreation field (12.8%), General Culture (12.0%) , 
an^ the field of Technolas^ (11.6%). Fields represented fairly infrequently 
were Science (5.4%), Business Contact (5.3%) and the Outdoors (1.4%). 



Number of 
Times Discussed 

546 
125 
672 
273 
32 
127 

2:83 

301 



2359 



Percentage of 
Times Discussed 

23.1% 

:i 

28.5 
11.6 

1.4 

5.4 
12.0 
12.8 



100.0% 



What Obstacles or Constraints 
Were Discussed In CounsellnR ? 

Counselors also recorded whether or not any career-related obstacles 
or constraints were discussed by homc-^based clients during each interview 
and. If so, the specific nature of the constraint. The i^estlon of special 
interest to Project staff was related to the nature and finrequency of con- 
straints for home-based adults in career cnunseling. The following table 
isaaamarizes the frequency which clients and counselors discussed constraints, 
3r at all, during counseling. 



Number of Times Constraints 
Discussed During Counseling 


Number 
of Clients 


Percentage 
of Clients 


Not Discussed 


349 




30.2% 


Discussed : 


808 




69.-8% 


Once 
Twice 

Three times 

Four to six times 

Seven times or more 




(284) 
(194) 
(120) 
(124) 
( 86) 


(24.5) 
(16.8) 
(10.4) 
(10.7) 
( 7.4) 


TOTAL 


1157 


(808) 


lOOUO? (69.8%) 



The results indicate that less than one-third (30. 2%) of trie clients ^ 
did not discuss constraints with their counselors during the course of their 
counseling, with well over two-thirds (69.8%) discussing them at 

ILeaat once during their counseling experience. In terms of the number of 
times that constraints were discussed, the rdiata indifcate that onae-fourth 
(24*5%) of all clients discussed a constraiartr once during couns^Eing, followed 

::fa3? clients who discnssed irarlous constraints twice (16.8%) and throe times 
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(10.4%) over the duration of their counseling. About nrxe In ten (10.7%) 
of the ct)unsellng relatl ^t*^?' ,e characterized by *:o six sepai^U'e 

discussions of various consticiinirs, ch the remainder of the clients (7.^ 

discussing constraints with their counselor on seven or more occasions. 
Overall, the results Indicate that the examination of career-related con- 
straints was a common occurrence In counseling, with almost 70% of the coun- 
seling relationships being characterized by at least one discussion of 
obstacles to the Implementation of career decisions. Additional questions 
of Interest were related to the specific nature of these obstacles or con- 
straints, the frequency with which specific constraints were discussed, and 
the percentage of clients whose counseling was characterized by the discussion 
of each specific constraint. The table below summarizes the data relevant 
to these questions. 



Number of Clients Who 
Discussed Constraints 
at Least Once During 



Percentage of 
1157 Clients 
Who Discussed 



Constraints 


Counseling 


Constraint 


Financial 


609 


52.6% 


Child care 


220 


19.0 


Spouse/family 


152 


13.1 


Health 


146 


12.6 


Transportation 


129 


11.1 


Length of ETR 


26 


2.2 


Personal, including problems 






with emotions and confidence 


20 


1. 7 


Education 


18 


1.6 


Language Barrier 


13 


1.1 


Age 


3 


0.3 


Other 


29 


2.5 


TOTAL 


1365 


117.8%* 


*Totals to greater than 100% because 


clients could 




discuss more than one constraint. 
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The results indicate that the home-based adults regarded financial 
problems as the major concern with over one-half (52.6%) of the clients 
discussing a financial constraint one or more times during counseling. 
About one in twenty (19.0%) counseling relationships included at least 
one discussion of a child-care constraint, with 13.1% including at least 
one discussion of a spouse/family problem (most often a lack of support 
for or discouragement of the client's desire to act on a career decision). 
Other constraints discussed at least once by more than one out of every 
ten clients were related to health (12.6%) and transportation (11.1%). 
Small numbers of clients discussed a variety of other constraints, such as " 
the prohibxtlve length of educational or training programs, emotional 
problems, lack of confidence, and inability to speak English. 

How Were Career-Related Resource 
Materials Used In Career Counseling ? 

In providing career counseling services, counselors relied on an exten- 
sive and detailed base of career-related resource materials which fell 
Into three major groupings: Project-developed, government/public domain, 
and private/commercial materials. Examples of Project-developed materials 
were major resource directories (the Educational and Training Resources (ETR) 
Directory and the Directory of Supportive Services ) and the Individual sec- 
tions of the Career Development Series > such as "Exploring the World of 
Work" and "Overcoming Obstacles." Government /public domain materials in- 
cluded a wide variety of items, such as the Occupational Outlook Handboak , 
publications of governmental agencies, local directories of community ser- 
vices, and a variety of articles or pamphlets acquired by the Project 
through information retrieval systems or computer searches. Private/commercial 
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resources Included self-assessment checklist and Instruments, occupational 
briefs and pamphlets, booklets or pamphlets discussing education and train- 
ing, and miscellaneous career-related material. 

Often the resource materials were used by counselors to prepare for 
or follow up on counseling Interviews as well as to answer clients' ques- 
tions during sessions. In addition, materials were frequently mailed co 
clients for examination In their own homes. ' 

A variety of specific questions Is related to the general question 
about the use of career-related resource materials In the context of pro- 
viding career counseling services. A flrst:questlon concerns the f re- - - 
quency with which counselors used such resource materials during counsel- 
ing. Overall, the results Indicate that counselors reported using at 
least one resource Item with over three-fourths (76.1%) of their clients, 
with no resource materials reported as having been used with the remaining 
one-fourth (23.9%) of their clients. The overall frequency of resource 
material use by counselors is summarized in the table below: 



Number of 
Materials Used 

None Used 

Some- Used: 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four to Six 
Seven or More 



TOTAL 



Number 
of Clients 



276 
881 



(316) 
(196) 
(122) 
(177) 
( 70) 



1157 (881) 



Percentage 
of Clients 



23.9% 
76.1 



(27.3) 
(16.9) 
(10.5) 
(15.3) 
( 6.1) 



100.0% (76.1%) 
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The results indicate that over one-half (5<w7%) of all client- 
counselor relationships were characterized by couc^.selors using from one to 
three resource materials, the most frequent case being one resource item used 
by counselors (27.3%), followed by two (16.9%) and three (10.5%) materials 
used. For slightly more than one out of -.ery five clients (21.4%), coun- 
selors reported using four or more resource materials in counseling. 

Having established that career -related resource materials were used by 
counselors with more than three-fourths of their clients. Project staff exa- 
mined the nature of the materials that were used, the frequency with which 
specific materials were used, and the percentage of clients whose counseling 
t^s characterized by the use of each specif ic resource material/^^ T^^ 
below summarizes the relevant data. 



Resource Materials 



Number of Clients Percentage of 

With Whom Counselors 1157 Clients With 

Used Materials Whom Counselors 

. At Least Once Used Material 



Education and Training Resources 525 
(ETR) Directory 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 347 

Supportive Services Directory 260 

Descriptions of Occupations and 251 
Careers (including Desk-Top Kit, 
SRA Briefs, Occupational File, 
Careers in Hospitals, DOT, etc.) 

Other Project-Developed Products 226 
(including Career Development 
Series, Occupational Projections 
Package, and Liberal Arts Package) 

Local Directories, Catalogs, and 93 
Brochures (including college catalogs, 
descriptions of training programs, 
telephone directory, community ser- 
vices directories, etc. 

Other (Including Self -Directed Search 110 
and other Resource Center materials) ^ 

- TOTAL 1812 

*Totals to greater than 100% because counselors 
used more than one item. 



45.4% 

30.0 
22.5 
21.7 



19.5 



8.0 



9.5 



156.6%* 
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The results Indicate that the resource material most often used by 
counselors was the Project-developed Educd^£iona]^_an^ 

Directory ^ used at least once by counselors with almost one-half Gi5^4%l.of 
the clients* Three out of every ten (30.0%) clients had counselors who 
used the Occupational Outlook Handbook one or more times during counseling. 
Approximately one in five counseling relationships, respectively, were 
characterized by one or \20re counselor uses of the Supportive Services 
Directory (22.5%), materials which presented information about occupations 
and careers (21.7%), and other Project-developed products (19. 5%)>s^^ 
the Career Development Series or material dealing with occupation 
jections and liberal arts study. Another category of material used with 
some frequency by counselors (one or more; times with 8.0% of the clients) 
consisted of local directories, catalogs, and brochures containing infor- 
mation about educational institutions , training programs, and community 
services. A wide variety of other materials, including Holland '^s Self ^ 
Directed Search (Consulting Psychologists Press, Palo Alto, California) 
and miscellaneous documents from the Resource Center accounted for the re- 
mainder of career-related resourcB. materials used by counselors. 

In addition to using career-related materials as resources for them- 
selves, counselors often mailed items directly to clients for discussion 
during the next scheduled counseling interview. In terms of the frequency, 
with which career-related resource materials were mailed to clients (ex- 
cluding descriptive materials about the Service sent by intake clerks) , 
the results indicate that at least one specific resource item was sent by 
counselors to over three-fourths (76.8%) of their clients, with no materials 
sent to slightly less than one-fourth (23.2%) of the clients. The data are 
summarized on the next page. 122 
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Number of 
Materials Sent 

None Sent: 

Some Sent: 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four to Six 
Seven or More 



Number 
of Clients 



268 
889 



(186) 
(190) 
(222) 
(233) 
( 58) 



TOTAL 



1157 (889) 



Percentage 
of Clients 

23.2% 

76.8% 

(16.1) 
(16.4) 
(19.2) 
(20.1) 
( 5.0) 

100.0% (76.8%) 



Overall, It appears that clients were not only sent materials quite 
frequently, but also that those who were sent materials received a fairly 
large number. One-fifth (20.1%) of the clients were sent between four and 
six specific Items during their counseling experience, with 5.0% receiving 
seven or more separate resource materials. About one out of every five 
clients (19.2%) received three separate resource materials dur4.ng counsel- 
ing, with the remainder being sent one (16.1%) or two (16.4%) Items during 
the process of counseling. 
In-terms~ of- the types -of materials- that were*"sent^to~^^^ 

on the following page summarizes data regarding both the frequency with which 
they were sent and the percentage of clients who were sent specific Items at 
least once during their counseling experience. 

Inspection of the table reveals that the type of resource material sent 
most frequently to clients was the Project-developed Career Development 
Series (Cfifi) . Overall, 735 clients were sent various sections of the QQS 
during their counseling experience; that is, almost two- thirds (63.5%) of 
-the-cMents-^were-sent -one- or ■more-'-sectlons-of-the^serles"; — The'^most'^f re- — ~" 
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Number of Clients Percentage of 1157 

Resource Materials Sent Material Clients Sent Material 

Sent to Clients at Least Once at Least Once 

Career Development Series 735 63.5% 

Descriptions of Occupations 

and Careers 576 49.8 

Self -Directed Search 393 34.0 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 339 29.3 

Other Project-Developed 

Material 233 20.1 

Brochures /Pamphlets about 

Local Services 88 7.6 

Other, Miscellaneous Material 149 12.9 



TOTAL 2513 217.2%* 



*Totals to greater than 100% because clients 
were sent resource materials more than once. 



quently sent section of' the CDS was "Exploring the World of Work," followed 

by "The Job Search," "Overcoming Obstacles," and "Choosing a School/' Also 

sent quite frequently were pamphlets or briefs describing occupations and 

careers , with qne-^^^ .9^ _^.he clients sen,t such mat 

once during their counseling experience. The most popular items within this 

category of resource materials were the Occupational Exploration Briefs 

(Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois) and material from the 

Desk-Top Careers Kit and Semi-Skilled Careers Kit (Careers, Inc., Largo, 

Florida). Another popular iten: was Holland's Self --Directed Search which was 
sent to about one-third (34.0%) of the clients. 
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Various sections of the Occupational Outlook Handbook were sent one or 
more times to 29.3% of the clients, further Indicating their need or desire 
for Information about occupations and careers. About one-fifth (20.1%) 
of the clients received at least one edition of Projects-developed mate- 
rials other than the CDS , usually copies of course and program offerings 
from the ETR Directory . A smaller number (7.6%) of clients received 
copies of pamphlets or brochures which related to a wide variety of career- 
relfited programs and services In the community, such as the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants Program, the Department of Employment Security, 
and apprenticeship programs. A variety of materials, not Included In 
any of the other categories, was sent at least once to 12.9% of the clients. 
Much of the material In this "other" category was related to either 
occupational-career Information or descriptions of educational and 
training opportunities. 

What Referrals Were Made to Local 
Educational and Training Resources? 

The Interview Record Form contained sections for counselors to record 
Information regarding the nature and frequency of referrals to and client 
contacts with educational and training resources (ETRs) In the community. 
The results Indicate that ETR referrals were a common feature of career 
counseling. More than one-half (51.7%) of all clients were referred to at 
least one ETR during their experience In counseling. The table on the 
following page summarizes the data regarding the frequency of ETR referrals. 

As the table Illustrates, even though ETR referrals were made frequently 
during counseling, they tended to be made to one or two educational 
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Number of 
ETR Referrals 



Number 
of Clients 



Bercentage 
of Clients 



None 

Some: 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four to SzL 
Seven or Mor 



559 



TOTAL 



1157 



v216) 
(142) 
ai4) 
( 94) 
( 32) 



(598) 



48.2.% 



(18-7) 
a2^3) 
( ^.8) 
( 

( Z^8) 



iocq: (51.7%) 



institutions or traim-ig programs. Sligiirrly less than one out of five 
(18.7%) clients were -^efern-d to one ETR only, followed by 12.3% and 9.8% 
who were referred, respectively, to two and three ETRs. Just more than 
one out of every ten (10.9%) clients were referred to four or more educa- 
tional or training resources during their experience in counseling. 

When referrals were made, counselors also recorded the name of the 
institution or agency to which they referred their clients; These specific 
institutions were placed into one of the following institutional types: 

• Twot", or Four-Year Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools (e.g., law, medicine, and the arts) 

• Adult Education Programs (including those providing high 
school equivalency instruction) 

• Apprenticeship/Unlon/OJT Programs 
. o Hospital Training Programs 

• Business, Trade, and Vocational/Technical Schools 
(post-high school) 

• Government-Sponsored Programs for the Disadvantaged, 
Unemployed, or Underemployed 

• Public and Private Secondary Schools 

• Private Tutor/Teacher 

• U.S. Armed Forces 

• External Degree Programs ^ _ 

• Correspondence /Home Study -< o 

. - . ^ ^ 1 Z v) 

• Miscellaneous 
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The table below pY^ imts daifca regardimg the frequency with which 
counselors referred xlite-ci* t^; <fi ?erent kiaidH of educati and train- 
ing programs. Each s:>^V:ll^. t>TP-; of Institution Is Identli^d, along with 
the corresponding number ^r^k^s peftxirnntage of clients who wererref erred one or 
more times to each. 



Type of Institution 

College-Unlverslty- 
Prof esslonal Schools 

Government-Sponsored Prograni.v 

Business, Trade and Vocati na3/ 
Technical Schools 

Adult Education Programs 

Hospital Training Programs 

Other Institutional Types 
(Including Apprentlcesh±p5. 
High School, Private TutxTr^ 
Armed Forces, and ExtemaX 
Degree) 

Other ETR Referrals 

TOm. 



Husiber of Clients 
lef erred One 
sr More Times 



354 
190 

101 
78 
71 
13 



Percentage of 1157 
Hilents Referred 
Oire or More Times 



30.6% 
16.4 

8.7 
6.7 
6.1 
1.1 



92 



8.0 



899 



77.6%* 



*Totals to less than 100% becaa^ not all dlents 
were referred to educational ami training resources- 



As Indicated in the table, counselors referred more clients to colleges, 
universities, and prof essiatBal c^zticiols than to any other tjrpe of institu- 
tion, with about three out a>f eiJsrv^ ten (30.6%) clients referred to at least 
one specific school within this gBUBral category. The second most frequent 
type of institutional referral ^as to government-sponsored programs for the 
liiWdA^t'ageli7~Snemp or underempI6yeli71/il:h~^^^ the~alTents^b^^^^ 
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referred one or more times to such programs during the course o csunseUsig . 
Other types of ins^titutions to whizrh clients were referred in s-iiiRtoliat 
smaller numbers wsre post-high school business, trade, and vocr-^-ttoial/techiiical 
schools (8.7%), adult education programs (6.7%), and hospital traisilng prcj- 
grams (6.1%). 

Counselors also recorded the number and the name of ETRs :r:ti3S3.cted iby 
clients during their experience in counseling. This was intenafe&trD answer 
questions related to the frequency with which clients contactei Jsjcal ETRs 
in general, as well as how often they contacted particular insticntrLons. 
As the table below indicates, slightly more than one-third (36-2%) of tha 
clients contacted — that is, talked with — a representative of one ormore 
institutions or programs during their counseling experience.. Just under 
two-thirds (63.7%) of the clients contacted no ETRs during counseling. 



Number of 
ETR Contacts 

None 

Some : 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four or More 



Number 
of Clients 

737 

420 

(182) 



( 49) 
( 77) 



TOTAL 



1157 



(420) 



Percentage 
of Clients 

63.7% 

36.3% 

(15.7) 

e9v70- 

( 4.2) 
( 6.71 

100.0% (36.3%> 



As expected, given the referral pattern, the results indicate 
that clients' ETR contacts tended to be with a relatively small numbesr: or in- 
stitutions or programs. One ETR contact during the course of counseling was 
reported by 15.7% of the clients, with two contacts reported by 9.7% T3f 
clients. Slightly more than one in ten (10.9%) clients, however, reported 
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making coJit;tacr is^dLth three or more ETRs ixlng cheer experience In casreer 
counseling. 

In terms ^tzz: the trypes of Instlturicms coECC^rired by clients, the 
results were ncts^ unesaoected, wi±h cllenrs makisig conract more often *5«drt 
colleges, unlversiti;^, and proiesaional rschooJLs than with any otherr 
Institutional txpe. Mare than one out of ever^ xlis (21,8^) clients ccon- 
tacted at least. one .specific institution or program ±n this category. 
The results regarding trype of Instltutioxial comract are summarized in the 
table below. 



Type of InstituiElonal Contact 

College, University, and 
Professional Schools 

Goverrament-Sponsored Programs 

Businwess, Trade, and Vocational/ 
Teraiinical Schools 

Adult Education Programs 

Hospital Training Programs 

Other Institutional Types 

(^cludlng-ApprenticesiiipT - — 

High School., Private Tnttor, 
Armed Forces, and ExteEmal 
Degree) 

Other ETR Referrals 

TOTAL 



Number of Clients 
Contacting 
at Least Qste 



252 
84 

58 
52 
43 
21 



28 



538 



*Totals to less ::3ian 100% becas2H££ not aai clients 
contacted eduatronal sud training resources . 



Percentage 0^ UST 
Clleats ContactlTTg: 
at -Least .One 



21.8% 
7.3 

5.0 
4,5 
.3 . 7 
1,8 



2-4 



46.5* 



After coll^s^s, tmlversities , and TgirofessiaisL schools, the:3aext nmast 
^H'^^ii^HL-JtZP® /^^^^^ ^ith goyernme^^^ 

for the disadvantaged • unemployed, or underemplo3i^d, with 7.3% of thai. clients 
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maklng^ssr least one contact with such grams. Other types of Institutions 
that ci^Lmts re rartecL: making contact with in somewhat smaller numbers were 
post-hlgnrrschorrl hiis±2ress, trade, and voe^^i^onal/ technical schools (5.0%), 
adult effiT catlan pragxagns (4.5%), and basgpf^r-tal training programs (3.7%). 

Dutsiiig coizz^allrsg^ clients sometin^ reported, difficulty in their 'daalrr- 
Ings with, represgrrry-i 'ves of educaticmsLiand training resources, often 
resulting in a camzselor calling the, E!E representative to seek more infor-t- 
matlon or to InteirsrBSffi: on the client's iasiralf. When clients reported diffir- 
cultles with ETB reprrasentatives, and Msmm counselors contacted them, the 
information was recorded on: the IntexrvleBr Record Form* While such counselor, 
contacts with P H F R n:epx. ese n ta ±ives were nest: always in relationship to a re- 
ported difficulty, tiiey^ere generally an attempt to :resolve a problem, 
clarify a misunderstanding;, or obtain information that was not provided to 
the cllient. 

The ntannjEtr of dSff icii3-ties reported was, of course, related to the 
number of cciEscts msde by ^rrounselors; and clients and the number of 
referrals by counselors. 

ETR xe^rrai^^made by nauEse2.aas 1547 





lETBfe ccsrsszteS by clients 

ZSa di^iCTa±ies rejctrtrec by clieirt^ 

ETR xcsztaics coamssHors 



955 



77 



102 
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iBased on process forms completed for 1157 clients, the reanllis indl^ 
cate that counselors made a total of 1547 ESSE referrals • Further, clients 
indicrated that they made contact with which is about 62% of the 

total number to which counselors onUginally lE^fexred thmx. In terais of 
number of ETS difficulties, results incSicare that 77 were reportec^ 
Compared to theimumber of contacts :made fej clients, then., this number of: 
reported difficulties represents 8% cf thae total number of times that 
clients coritacte2i::in:Rs. Finally, counsellors reported contacting 102 ETRs, 
whicrh is somewhat uaore than the total ninnfeer of reported dif ficixlties • 

What Referra3is Were Made to Jjucal Supportive ServicBs? 

Counselors also kept records the iiiaiture and frequency of referrals 
to and client contacts wltfe suppo^rtnive seri^ices in xhe conaaunitrj^. Suppor- 
tive service agencies consisted of a Vide variety of :cDmmunity servzfces and 
programs — such as chiM care*. c0B;^ii3xity mental healtb^ -and plsceisent 
agencies — which iccmid be poteiit±ilfcy Iielpfisi: to clients ±n fer r :n.i .r ,^ of 
making and implemeuaJ ui^ : rax^^^ d:ecx:^£oT3s > 

In terms of rhs &eque2:?Tr7 wx:Cb service rsi^errals ^ere 

-made during counselii^;, resnltiss indicate :that fsuch referrals wers: made quite 
commonly. As with ETIR referrals, about one^half. (51.6%) of the -clients were 
referred to at leasLt one:5supportive service during the .course of counseling. 
The table on the folZLowincg page summarizes the data oisgarding th^ fii5EqueH?ry 
of supportive service '^fsCTals. 
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Number of Supportive 
Service Referrals 



Number 
of Clients 



Percentage 
.of Cllerrts 



None 560 48.4% 

Some 597 51.6 

One (251) (21.7) 

Two (171) C14-8) 

Three ( B5) ( 7.3) 

Four to Six ( 73) ( ^fi.3^ 

Seven or More C 17) ( 1-5) 



TOTAL 113^ (597) 100% (31.6) 



The results indicate that clients who were referred tended to Ice re- 
ferred to only one or two supportive s^vice agencijats- About one tiaut of 
five (21.7%) clients was referred to one supportive service agascy duramg 
counseliiig, followed by 14.8% and 7.3^ sSuo were ref erx^ai,, re sperti^v gly^ to 
two and lihree such agencies:. A somewiia^t ^smaller 'peirt^ntage *jC7.BZ9^ 
clients were referred to Eour or monrre sa aj j ymr ti:^ =S5arv:ices dtr ri Tigg t±EE course 
of their counseling experience- 
When referrals were made to :Sup|HErr2±ve sgnrlces: Jn the mmnirmiilfcy, coun* 
selors"^recorded^the-'nHme"ncrf-the'*±nst±trtirton^^ referred^ 
their clients. The table ron the folloasdEng pag^ suiinnHi±zes data reg^srding 
the frequency with which counselors cel Oer red clSLerats: to major t^^es of suppor 
tive services. Each type of sv^wtzI^x. :^ei3j±ce ±s lT#=Tfrrrf f i ed aSim^^th the 
number and percentage of clients; :»nD^ weire rr# err paxiat laastii^nc^ isr each type 
Inspection of the table reveals that cimnHeslHars preferred maisi clli en ts to 

counseling, testing, and placemerrtr-agenciesrTthaH to ^'.^y other typeiijocf: :suppor^ 
tive service, with 29.0% of t^h^ ^l^rgrnt-g -r^^ferrrpH ar'^pagf once to sEich. 
agencies . Spe'cTf ic agencle^^^^ wiffim this categoEry imr:T!n<ied the ITexyartmeTit 
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Number of Clients Percentage of 1157 

Referred One Clients Referred 

Type of Supportive Service _ or More Times One or More Times 

Counseling, Testing, and 

Placement Agencies 336 29.0% 

Resource Center 244 21.1 

Sources of Specialized 

Information About Jobs 138 11.9 

Apprenticeship and OJT Programs 136 11.8 

Social Service Agencies 93 8.0 

Other Supportive Services 194 16.8 



TOTAL 1141 98.6%* 

*Totals -o less than 100% because not all 
clients ^ere referred to supportive services. 



of Employmentr Security, a testing service within the staters university 
system, .3nd the Higher Education Resource Service (HERS). The Project's 
Resource; Center was also used frequently by the counselors as a supportive 
service,, with about one-fifth (21.1%) of the clients being referred to its 
collection of materials at least once. Slightly more than one-tenth (11.9%) 



of the clients were referred one or more times to various sources of spec- 
ialized information about jobs and careers, such as the Federal Job Infor- 
mation Center, the Small Business Administration, and employers in the com- 
munity who were willing to provide information about the nature and avail- 
ability of particular jobs. Just more than one out of ten (11.8%) clients 
were referred one or more times to sources of information about apprentice- 
ship or on--the-job (OJT) training programs, with slightly less than one-tenth 
(8.0%) of the clients being referred to social service agencies, including 



cbminunxty mental health centers, welfare agencies, and services for the 
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handicapped. A substantial percentage (16 ,8%) were referred at least once 
to a large variety of other supportive services In the community, including 
adult and chlld-care agencies, sources of information about financial assist 
ance, volunteer programs, libraries, and special Interest groups or associa- 
tions. 

As with educational and training resources, counselors also recorded 
the number of supportive services contacted by clients, the number of diffi- 
culties reported by clients In their dealings with representatives of suppor- 
tlve service agencies, and the ntmiber of supportive service agencies 
contacted by counselors. The relationship of these variables to each other 
Is illustrated below, beginning with the total number of supportive service 

referrals made by counselors and ending with the total ntimber contacted 
by counselors. 

Referrals made by counselors 1515 

Contacts made by clients 646 

Difficulties reported by clients 53 

Contacts made by counselors 134 

— Ba s e d- on- 115 7 "-c lien t s 7- 1 h e^^r e s u 1 1 s-^lnd 1 c a t e^'t ha t'~l:iouri s elo r s'^ma^^ 

totiil of 1515 referrals to supportive services in the community. Clients 
reported 646 supportive service contacts, which Is 43% of the total 
number of supportive service referrals made by counselors. Further, clients 
reported 53 specific instances of difficulty In their contact with suppor- 
tive service representatives, which Is 8% of the total number of contacts 
made with supportive services. Counselors reported contacting 134 repre- 
sentatives of supportive services, about two and one-half times the number 
-of -difficulties -reported-by-cllentsr- — — 
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What Was the Relationship Between 
Counseling Process Variables and 
Clients V Demographic Characteristics? 

Project staff also examined the relationship between selected process 
of counseling variables (number of resource materials used by counselors 
and sent to clients, ETR referrals by counselors, ETR contacts by clients, 
and discussion of financial constraints) and demographic characteristics 
of clients. The results are summarized In the table below. 



SELECTED COUNSELING PROCESS VARIABLES 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 




SEX Female 
Male 



AGE 16-24 Years 
25-39 Years 
40 & Over 



^DUCATION-^ 



Leas than High School 
High School Only- 
More than High School 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Under $10,000 
Over $10,000 



24 76 26 74 50 50 
23 77 19 81 47 53 

25 75 26 74 50 50 



66 34 43 57 
60 40 49 51 
68 32 56 44 



25 73 
22 78 
25 75 



25 75 
22 78 



33 67 
23 77 
19 81 



25 75 
20 80 



33 67 
43 57 
61 39 



45 55 
54 46 



61 39 
60 40 
71 29 



65 35 
62 38 



45 55 

46 54 
57 43 



40 60 
61 39 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Wld. , Sep. , Div. 
Never Married 



22 78 
27 73 
26 74 



22 78 
20 80 
27 73 



47 53 
42 58 
52 48 



62 38 
62 38 
68 32 



57 43 
28 72 
50 50 



LEVEL OF USUAL OCCUPATION 
Professional 

— • Skilled 

Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 



26 74 

23 77 

24 76 



20 80 

16 84 
24 76 



70 30 

43 57 
46 54 



68 32 



65 35 
56 44 
53 47 



^6j5_3if^ 
63 37 
47 53 
27 73 



In terms of the relationship between sex of clients and counseling 
process variables, the results reveal almost no difference In the percent- 
age of times that counselors used or did not use rc-3ource materials with 
their male and female clleniss. lu terms of materials sent , however, males 
were soiaewhat less likely than f emalssssrito receive resource materials from 
counselors* Three out of ten C30%) aaeir did not receive any materials, 
compared to 21% of the women, Honvexsely, females were sent some mate- 
eriala camparatlvely more ctftsax (79Z compared to 70%) • The presence or 
absence of ETB. referrals and cocatacts was noticeably related to sex of 
client, with female clients mvxch more ilkely to be referred to ETRs 
(55% compared to 43%) and, ±a Gurn, much more likely to make contact with " 
them (40% compared to 26%; ^enren \mo reported at least one ETR contact). 
In addition, the results :indicat2& t±:at. male clients were only, slightly 
more likely than female cliersrs- to ^scuss financial constraints (56% 
compared to 51% who dlscnssed such constraints at least once) • 

An examlnstlon of the relationship between age and counseling process 
variables reveals some inteacesting tendencies. Compared to those who were 

younger: (16;;;;24 years) an d :c£Ld er (40 .and over), clients in the middle age ■ ■ ; 

range (24-39 years) were somoiSiat more likely to be sent one or more 

resource materials by their counselors (81%, compared to 74% and 74%). 

While the presence or absence of ETR referrals by counselors seems unrelated 

to age, the results reveal 3 tendency for more clients in their middle years 

(25-39) to report some ETR contacts than clients in the younger and older - 

age categories (40%, compared to 34% and 32%). The relationship between age 

and dlscussian of financial constraints is evident, with a definite tendency 

for more younger clients to discuss such constraints during counseling (57% 

of clients between 16-24 years:, compared to .51% and 44% for the two older age groups) . 



While counselor? seem to have used resource materials at about the 
same frequency with clients of differing education levels, the results indi- 
cate that they more frequently sent materials to higher educated clients. 
Two-thirds (67%) of the clients with less than a high school education re- 
ceived materials in the mail, compared to 81% of those with some college 
_„experience . Level of education was" s trbngly "related to" ETR^ref ef ralsV ' 
with counselors referring lesser educated clients much more often than 
higher educated clients (67% of those with less than a high school educa- 
tion compared- to only 39% of those with some college experience). Despite 
the fact that they were referred more often, lesser educated clients reported 
contacting ETRs only somewhat more frequently than clients with college 
experience (39% compared to 29%). Educational level was also related to the 
presence or absence of discussions about financial constraints during coun- 
seling. Compared to clients with less than a high school education and 
those who had graduated from high school, the counseling experiences of 
those clients with some college experience were less likely to be character- 
ized by the discussion of financial constraints (43% discussed such con- 
straints at least once during counseling^ compared to 55% and 54% for clients 
at other educational levels). 

While level of total family income seemed to be strongly related to 
the financial constraint variable, it was either not related or related in 
a minor way to the other counseling process variables. Compared to clients 
reporting a total family income (TFI) of over $10,000 a year, the counsel- 
ing of clients with a TFI of under $10,000 much more frequently included 
•^discussion of financial constraints (60% compared to 39%). In .terms of ETR 
referrals made, there was a tendency for counselors to refer lower income 
clients more often than those at higher income levels to educational and 
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training resources (55%, compared to 46%, were referred to one or more ETRs 
during counseling) . 

As with total family income, marital status was much more strongly re- 
lated to the financial constraints variable than to the other counseling 
process variables. Clients who were widowed, separated, or divorced were 
much 'moire * likely to cil s cii s s f inanclal cons t ra Int s t bios T who wer¥ ma^ 

or had never been married (72%, compared to 43% and 50%). In addition, com- 
pared to those who were married, widowed, sep- rated, or divorced, there was 
a tendency for the counseling of single clients to be characterized by 
slightly fewer resource materials being sent (73%, compared to 78% and 80%, 
who received at least one resource material), slightly fewer ETR referrals 
(48%, compared to 53% and 58%, who were referred at least once), end slightly 
fewer ETR contacts (32%, compared with 38^ and 38%, who contacted at least 
one ETR). 

While the skill level of clients' usual occupation was unrelated to 
the use of resource materials by counselors, it was related to the other 
four counseling process variables. Compared to clients with usual occupa- 
tions at the professional, semi-skilled, and unskilled level, those with 
usual occupations at the skilled level were much less likely to be sent 
resource materials by their counselors (58%, compared to 80%, 84%, and 76%, 
respectively, for clients in the other three categories). Skill level was 
strongly related to ETR referrals by counselors and contacts by clients* 
When contrasted with clients whose usual occupations were at the two high- 
est skill levels, clients in the semi-skilled and unskilled categories were 
much more likely to be referred (57% and 54%, compared to 30% and 42%) and ^ 
more likely to report contacts with at least one ETR (44% and 47%, compared 
with 32% and 35%). Finally, as the skill level of clients* usual occupation 
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decreases, the percentage of clients who discussed financial constraints 
increases. While only obout one-third of the clients with usual occupa- 
tions at the professional and skilled level discussed financial constraints 
(34% and 37%, respectively) , over half (53%) of clients in the semi-skilled 
group and almost three-fourths (73%) of the clients in the unskilled group 
discussed financial constraints at least^'once during their counseling experi 
ence. 
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CLIENT STATUS AT TERMINATION 



— — - - — - - ■ ' ~ . • Introduction * - — — 

" In' order "to make"responsible'~"and accurate^^ 

of their efforts, administrators of social service programs must eventually 
answer the question, "What happens to -lients who use the service?" This 
section will describe procedures and results related to the third stage of 
data collection — the outcome stage — .which was concerned with the nature 
of clients' decisions and actions at t^e time of their termination from the 
Career Counseling Service. While the career development status of clients 
at termination will be referred to as either "status at termination" or 
"outcome," client outcomes should not be attributed solely to efforts of 
the counselors and other staff of the Project. In most human service set- 
tings, cause and effect relationships are complex and cloudy* Therefore, it 
is more appropriate, and more accurate, to adopt the view that Career Coun- 
seling helped to facilitate the decisions and actions of clients, not caused 
them • 

The data to be presented and discussed in this section are based upon 
the 1157 clients for whom baseline, process, and termination data are avail- 
able. The instruments used to collect intake and process data have been 
described in previous sections. The instrument used as the source of infor- 
mation about client outcomes was the Texrmlnation Form, which is described 
below and reproduced in Appendix B. The overall purpose of the Termination 
Form was to record information about the career decisions clients had made 
and the actions they had taken to implement their decisions. Completed by 
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counselors during the last scheduled counseling Interview, the specific data 
items of the Termination Form Included:' 

• The client *s career status at termination 

education and training (ETR)-related outcomes 

- job-related outcomes ^ 

other outcomes 

.•_The_sp,eclf ic__career^,o.bjec.tive„of_the>-.cllent . 

• The career-related constraints that were unresolved 

• The nature of ETR-related decisions 

-timing of enrollment 

name of institution 

type of program or course 

part-time or* full-time study 

• The nature of job-related decisions 

timing of the job search 
part-time or full-time work 
relationship of job to career objective 

The career development status was not recorded for 222 (19.2%) of the 
1157 clients because they either were terminated from the Service for spec- 
ial reasons or were clients with whom the Service had lost contact. Clients 
with a special termination status Included tnose who told counselors they 
were leaving the state, required specialized counseling or psychiatric ser- 
vices, had serious medical or family problems, or gave no specific reason 
for not continuing with Career Counseling. 

Clients within the ''lost contact'* category are persons with whom the 
Service lost contact during the course of counseling. After three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to re-establish contact by telephone, counselors sent a letter 
asking the client to call back if he or she wanted to do so. If the letter 
was not answered, or if it was returned with address unknown, the client 
was terminated as a lost contact client. 

Although this problem of losing contact with clients exists to some 
extent in all social service agencies, it seems to be somewhat more pro- 
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nounced in the context of telephone counseling. This seems true for several 
reasons, not the least of which is the accessibility and anonymity provided 
by a telephone-based service. Compared to the initial level of commitment 
required to seek face-to-face counseling at a location remote from one's 
home, persons can much more easily call a telephone service for reasons of 
curiosity or opT out of such a servic^TF^ey so decide. Being placed in 
the "lost contact" category, however, does not necessarily indicate that 
clients were opting out of the Service. For example, many of the letters 
sent by counselors were returned to the Service because the client had moved 
and left no forwarding address. Some clients had changed their telephone 
numbers to an unlisted status and, therefore, could not be reached by coun- 
selors. Finally, a supplementary analysis by the counseling supervisory 
staff indicated that siane persons had gone on to school or back to w;^k and 
simple reported that ±hey did not have time to respond to the letter s^^nt 
by their counselor. Itore information about their reasons for not respcrmi:- 
ing are described In: a later section of this report dealing with clients' 
reactions to and evaluations of the Service. 

Until September 1974, counselors dfd not record any outcomes for either 
"special termination" or "lost contact" clients. After that time, counselors 
used information from Interview Record Forms and narrative interview summar- 
ies to determine the client's career status at the time of last contact with 
the Service. When there was insufficient information upon which to make a 
determination, career status remained unclassified. The data regarding client 
outcome is based on 935 of the 1157 clients, that is, upon those clients for 
whom a specific outcome determination was made. 

Utilizing data from the Termination Form, the following major questions 
are addressed in this section: ^ • a 
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• What Was the Career Status of Clients at Termination? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Status at Termination 
and Selected Intake Variables? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Status at Termination 

- and ^ Selected ...Initial- Interview -Variables? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Status at Termination 
and Sel ected Counseling Proce s s Variables? 

• What Were Clients' Career Objectives? 

• What Were Clients' Unresolved Constraints? 

• What Were Clients' Immediate School and Job Plans? 



^ What Was the Career ^a:tus of Clxeats at Terminatlaan? 

CliPTif outromes at terminat±an were arranged into three generic groups: 
Educat ion 3c2ad Training (ETR)-reia:ted outcomes, Job-related outcomes, . and 
decisions 3Pt to enter an educational or training program or the world of 
work (No Career Entry), Within the ETR-related and Job-related outcomes, 
responses Mt^re also arranged by the level of activity suggested by the out- 
come. The first level included those who were enrolled in school or work- 
ing; the second level included those who were engaged in the process of 
applying to educational or training institutions or looking for a job; and ' 
the third level included those who had made career decisions, but had not 
yet begun action. The specific definitions used by counselors to determine 
clients' termination status are Resented on the following page • 

For more than four out of f±ve clients (85%) , a single outcome was 
recorded. The 15% who had more than one outcome had various combinations 
of Job-related and ETR-related outcomes, such as working and going to school 
or working and deciding to enroll at a future time* 



OUTCOME CATEGORIES AND THEIR DEFINITIONS 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
(ETR) -RELATED 

ETR-1-: — Enrolled- 



ETR-2: Appiiad 



ETR-3: Not Yet Applied 



JOB-RELATED: 



JOB-1: Employed 



JOB-2: Searching 



JOB-3: Not Yet Begun 



NO CAREER ENTRY 



^-Completed-ETR-and -Re-enrolled —During-coun-^^^^^^ 
seling, the client completed a course or pro^ 
gram and had gone on to enroll in another 
course or program'. ^ ^ 

• Completed ETR. During counseling, the client 
had enrolled in and completed a course or 
program-. 

• EnrollM and In Process. The client was en- 
rolled in an ETR, but had not yet completed 
the prE^am or course, 

0 Accepted, Waiting to Start. The client had 

applieiii to an ETR, was formally accepted, and 
. was wafting for classes to begin. 

•The clxent had applied to an ETR hut had not 
yet received notification of acceptance or 
rejection of the application 

• The client made a decision to enroll in an 
educational or training program, but had not 
yet applied to a specific. ETR. 



• Working. The client had accepted a positio.n 
and started work. 

• Accepted a Job, Waiting to Start. The client 
had accepted a job offer and had a definite 
starting date. 

• The client was actively seeking a job, but had 
not yet. received a job offer. 

• The client made a decision to engage in a job 
search, but had not yet taken action to find 
a job. 

• The client made a decision neither to enroll 
in an educational or training program, nor 
to enter the labor force. 
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Because there were relatively few multiple outcoaes among clients, Pro- 
ject staff applied two decision rules to eliminate them from the analysis. 
First, given two outcomes, the higher level was recorded. Second, If a 
combination involved an ETR-related outcome and a Job-related outcome 
at the same level, the ETR outcome was recorded. The following table pre- 



sents the number and percentage of clients who terminated in each of the out- 
come categories. 



Client Status at Termination 



Number 
of Clients 



Percentage 
of Clients 



ETR-Related 



ETR-1: Enrolled 
' ETR-2: Applied 
ETR-3: Not Yet Applied 



475 



(196) 
(40) 
(239) 



50.8% 



(21.0) 
(4.3) 
(25.6) 



Job-Related 



JOB-1: Employed 
J0B--2: Searching 
J0B^3: Not Yet B^gun 



422 



(173) 
(185) 
(54) 



45.1% 



(18.5) 
(19.8) 
(6.8) 



No Career Entry 



38 



4.1% 



TOTAL 



935 



100.0% 



As Indicated in the table, ETR-related outcomes were recorded for 
slightly more (50.8%) of the clients than were Job-related outcomes (45.1%). 
Less than 5% of the clients (4.1%) terminated from counseling with a deci- 
sion to neither seek work nor engage In education or training. About one- 
quarter (25.6%) of the clients had made a decision to enroll, but had not 
yet taken action on the decision. About the same percentage of clients 
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had either enrolled, were employed, or were arching for a job (21.0%, 
18,5%, and 19.8%, resisctlvely) . Less frequeart outcome categori^s^re re- 
presented by clients who had decided but not yet begun to look foxir^a job 
(6 •8%) and those who had applied to ETRs but had not received notification 
of acceptance or rejection (4,3%). 

^othern67ayn^ 

ranging from active to passive, or action versus no action, on tfe aart of 
the client. The results of this analysis are presented in the fallowing ' 
table. 



Activity Level of Clients* 
Status at Termination 


Number of 
Clients 


Percentage 
of Clients 


Action 




369 




39. 5f 


ETR-1: 
JOB-1: 


Enrolled 
Employed 




(X96) 
(173) 


(.21.0) 

(a-83) 


Some Action 




225 




24. IZ 


ETR-2 : 
JOB-2: 


Applied 
Searching 




(40) 
(185) 


(4.3) 
(19.8) 


Decision, But No Action 


303 




32.4% 


ETR-3: 
JOB-3: 


Not Yet Applied 
Not Yet Begun 




(239) 
(64) 


(25.6) 
(6.8) 


No Career Entry 


38 




4.1% 




TOTAL 


935 




100.0% 


Almost four 


out of ten (39.5%) 


clients had 


Implemented 


a career or 



educational plan ~ 21.0% had enrolled in an ETR, and 18.5% had taken a job. 
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About one-quarter (24.1%) of the clients were taking some steps to implement 
their career decisions — 19.8% were actively looking for a job, and 4.3% 
had formally applied to an educational or training institution. Almost one- 
third (32.4%) of the clients had made decisions but had not yet taken any 
steps to implement them — 25.6% planned to enter an ETR but had not yet 
"'a^riea~,~^nd"^6T8%n3f~'th"e'^criW 
indicated earlier, less than 5% (4.1%) of the clients decided not to enter 
work, education, or training. 

In addition to the previous analyses of status at termination. Project 
staff were also interested in whether or not there would be any variation 
in client outijsas^ over time. The results of an analysis over three quarterly 
periods (June 1974 through February 1975) are presented below. 



June 1974 Sept 1974 Dec 1974 



Status at Termination Aug 1974 Nov 1974 Feb 1975 Total N 

ETR-1: Enrolled 24% 22% 13% ' 175 

ETR-2: Applied 3 . 4 7 40 

ETR-3: Not Yet Applied 22 23 34 223 

JOB-1: Employed 23 20 12 164 

JOB-2: Searching 14 23 25 173 

JOB-3: Not Yet Begun 6 7 8 59 

No Career Entry 9 1 0 33 



TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 867 



Inspection of the table reveals that client outcomes varied over time. 
As might be expected, there was a tendency for clients to become enrolled 
less often during the winter quarter than during the summer or fall quarters 
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(13%, compared to 24% and 22%). This same pattern was true for persons who 
got Jobs. During the winter quarter, 12% of the clients terminated with 
this outcome, compared to 23% and 20%, respectively, during the summer and 

fall quarters. More clients, on the other hand, were searching fnr jnhp . 

during the fall and winter quarter (23% and 25%) than during the summer 
quarter (14%). Also, the percentage of clients who postponed action on 
their ETR decisions was higher during the winter months than during the 
summer and fall (34%, compared to 22% and 23%). Finally, while almost one 
out of ten (9%) clients decided not to work or go to school during the 
summer quarter, virtually none of the clients made that decision during the 
fall and winter quarters. 

What Was the Relationship Between Status at 
Termination and Selected Intake Variables? 

Of considerable importance to Project staff was the relationship between 
clients' status at termination and data obtained during the baseline Cintake 
and initial counseling interview) and process stages of data collection. 
The research question addressed in the following section is, "Did clients 
with diff erent demographic characteristics have different outcomes at ter- 
mination?" The table on the following page presents the relationship of 
status at termination to a number of demographic characteristics of clients: 
sex, race, age, education, total family income, marital • status , and number 
of children under six. 

The data presented in the table suggest that sex of clients seems related 
to status at termination. Women were somewhat more likely than men to enroll 
(23% compared to 16%) as well as to decide on, but not yet apply to, an ETR 
(27% compared to 21%). Men, on the other hand, were more likely than women 
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STATUS AT TERMINATION 
BY SELECTED INTAICE VARIABLES 




SE5C Penial i> 


23 


4 


27 


17 


18 


7 


4 


100 


715 


Male 


16 


5 


21 


24 


25 


6 


3 


100 


220 


RACE White 


20 


4 


26 


18 


21 


7 


4 


100 


876 


Black 


24 


3 


18 


36 


9 


3 


6 


100 


33 


AGE 16-24 Years 


19 


6 


.25 


25 


21 


3 


2 


100 


362 


25-39 Years 


23 


3 


30 


15 


17 


8 


3 


100 


414 




20 


3 


17 


13 


24 


13 


10 


100 


157 


EDUCATION 




















Less than High School 


24 


4 


33 


18 


10 


6 


6 


100 


146 


High School Only 


23 


6 


27 


16 


17 


6 


6 


100 


433 


More than High School 


17 


2 


21 


23 


28 


8 


1 


100 


,356 


TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 




















Under $5,000 


17 


4 


26 


19 


25 


6 


4 


100 


278 


$5-10,000 


21 


6 


26 


20 


19 


4 


4 


100 


280 


. $10^15,000 


23 


4 


26 


17 


16 


8 


6 


100 


213 


Over $15,000 


26 


2 


Z4 


17 


17 


12 


3 


100 


119 


MARITAL STATUS 




















Married 


23 


3 


27 


17 


18 


9 


4 


100 


495 


Widow :d, Separated, Divorced 


17 


5 


31 


14 


23 


6 


5 


100 


144 


Never Married 


20 


6 


21 


24 


21 


4 


4 


100 


295 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER gWeARS 




















None 


19 


5 


2L 


22 


22 


7 


4 


100 


632 


Some 


24 


3 


35 


12 


16 


7 


3 


100 


303 



Note: Percentages do not always total exactly due to rounding. 
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to be employed (2A% compared to 17%) or to engage in a job search (25% com- 
pared to 18%). About the same percentage of female and male clients were 
distributed across the other outcome categories. 

Some variations in termination status-also occurred among-white-and-b lack- 
clients. Black clients were much more likely to be employed (36% compared to 



18% for white clients) and less likely than whites to have decided on, but 
not yet applied to, an ETR (18% compared to 26%). A somewhat higher percent^ 
age of white clients, on the other hand, were looking for a job than were 
blacks (21% compared to 9%). 

The relationship between age and termination status showed some varia- 
tion. Clients between 25 and 39 years of age were much more likely than 
clients over 40 years to decide on, but not yet apply to, an ETR (30% com- 
pared to 17%). In terms of Job-related outcomes, the percentage of clients 
who were employed at termination decreased with age: 25% of the 16-24 age 
group, 15% of clients 25-39 years of age, and 13% of those who were 40 years 
or older. In addition, compared to clients in the two younger categories, 
clients who were 40 or older were somewhat more likely to terminate as job 
seekers (24%, compared to 21% and 17%). Further, over-40 clients were much 
more likely to have not yet begun a job search than were clients 16-24 years 
of age (13% compared to 3%). As might be expected, a substantially higher 
percentage of those 40 and (over decided not to enter an ETR or the world of 
work than of clients in the other age groups (10%, compared to 2% and 3%) . 

Level of education was also related to clients' status at termination. 
The more education, the more likely clients were to terminate with a job or 
searching for one, and the less likely to be enrolled in or applying to an 
ETR. One-tenth (10%) of those with less than a high school education, 17% 
of high school graduates, and 28% of those with some college experience were 
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looking for jobs at termination, while 18%, 16%, and 23%, respectively, . 
terminated with a job. In addition, compared to clients of the two lower 
educational levels, a smaller percentage of clients with some college experi- 
ence terminated from the Service in the enrolled category (17%, compared to 
24% and 23%). Finally, only 1% of those with at least some college experi- 
ence fell into the No Career Entry group, compared with 6% in each of the 
other education groups • 

An examination of termination status by total family income (TFI) revealed 
minor variations. The percentage of clients who enrolled increased slightly 
as total family income increased: under $5,000 (17%), $5-10,000 (21%), 
$10-15,000 (23%), and over $15,000 (26%). However, as might be expected, 
clients in the lowest income group were slightly more likely than clients 
in the three higher income groups to be looking for a job (25%, compared to 
19%, 16%, and 17%). Conversely, compared to clients at the three lower income 
levels, a slightly higher percentage of clients at the highest income level 
had not yet begun their job search (12%, compared to 6%, 4%, and 8%). 

In terms of the relationship between client outcome and marital status, 
clients who had never been married were more likely (24%) to be employed 
than were widowed, separated, or divorced clients (14%) or married clients 
(17%). The"* were also less likely (21%) than widowed, separated, or divorced 
clients (31%) and married clients (27%) to have not yet begun action on an 
ETR-related decision. Widowed, separated, and divorced clients were somewhat 
less likely (17%) to have enrolled at termination than married clients (23%) . 

The presence or absence of preschool children was also related to the 
termination status of clients. Compared to those with no children under six 
years of age, clients with preschoolers were slightly more likely to be enrolled 
(24% compared to 19%) but much more likely to have not yet taken action on an 
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ETR decision 05% compared to 21%). A higher percentage of clients with no 
preschoolers were employed (22%) or looking for a job (22%) than were clients 
with preschoolers (12% and 16% for the two categories). 

What Was the Relationship Between Status at Termination 
and Selected Initial Interview Variables ? 

Information collected by counselors during initial counseling interviews 
greatly expanded the baseline data on clients. Consequently; Project staff 
also examined the relationship between clients' status at termination and 
the following initial interview variables: expectations from counseling, 
willingness to engage in education or training, number of constraints, total 
number of years worked, and the skill level of the client's usual occupation. 
The table on the following page summarizes the results. 

As indicated in the table, clients' original expectations from counsel- 
ing were rather naturally related to their termination outcomes. Clients 
who mentioned ETR Choice as an expectation, either alone or in combination 
with other expectations, were more likely to be enrolled at termination (18% „ 
27%, 23%, 27%) than clients who originally mentioned the Job Search only or 
Career Choice combined with Job Search (10% and 15%, respectively). Somewhat 
surprisingly, clients who just wanted to make an ETR decision when they ori- 
ginally called were slightly less likely (18%) to be enrolled at termination 
than those who only wanted to make a career decision (23%) . 

The overall pattern for Job-relate ' :comes was not unexpected. Clients 
who entered the Service with expectations for assistance with the Job Search 
only or the Job Search combined with either Career Choice or ETR Choice were 
more likely to be employed at termination (22%, 25%, and 23%, respectively) 
than were clients in the other, expectations categories (18%, 16%, 17%, 15%). 
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STATUS AT TERMINATION 
BY SELECTED INITIAL INTERVIEW VARIABLES 



IIRF Variables 
(Total) 




EXPECTATIONS FROM COUNSELING 

Career Choice 23% 

ETR Choice • 18 

Job Search 10 

Career and ETR Choice 27 

Career Choice & Job Search 15 

ETR Choice & Job Search 23 
Career/ETR Choice & Job Search 27 

Other 14 

WILLINGNESS TO ENGAGE IN ETR 

Willing 26 

Not Sure 19 

Not Willing 5 

WORK EXPERIENCE TOTAL TIME 

Never Worked/1 Yr. or Less 22 

2-5 Years 21 

6 Years and Over 24 



USUAL OCCUPATION (LEVEL) 

Professional 16 

Skilled 15 

Semi-skilled 24 

Unskilled 20 



2% 


27% 


18% 


19% 


V n 




1 on 


1 78 


9 


39 


16 


9 


A 


A 
t 


inn 


XO vf 




4 


22 


46 




A 


1 nn 




5 


33 


17 


12 


5 


2 


1 on 






9 


25 


35 


11 


5 


100 


87^ 


4 


23 


23 


19 




8 


100 


26 


11 


21 


15 


18 


7 


2 


100 


62 




14 


21 


29 


7 


14 


100 


14 


7 


32. 


16 


13 


5 


2 


100 


563 


1 


22 


20 


22 


10 


6 


100 


191 


1 


3 


31 


41 


15 


4 


100 


121 


5 


27 


20 


21 . 


2 


2 


100 


j 


6 


26 


20 


17 


7 


3 


100 


384 


3 


22 


17 


22 


10 


3 


100 


220 


.1 


15 


24 


28 


13 


3 


100 


93 




15 


24 


36 


9 




100 


33 


6 


23 


13 


16 


13 


4 


100 


134 


5 


27 


25 


16 


4 


3 


100 


212 



CONSTRAINTS 

None 21 4 25 18 20 8 4 100 379 

Some 20 5 26 19 20 7 3 100 507 



Note: Percentage do not always total exactly due to rounding. 
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similarly, It was possible to distinguish job seekers on the basis of their 
original expectations from counseling. Clients who were Interested In Job 
Search only, or In Job Search combined with Career Choice, were far more likely 
(46% and 35%) than clients In other categories to Be In the process of look- 
ing for a job at the time they terminated from the Service. Least likely 
to be engaged In the process of looking for a job were those who originally 
wanted to just make an ETR Choice (9%) or an ETR Choice combined with a Career 
Choice (12%). 

The willingness of clients to engage in further education or training re^ 
lated strongly to their termination status. Compared to clients who expressed 
an original unwillingness to consider further education or training, a far 
greater percentage of clients who said they were either willing or not sure 
about their willingness were enrolled at termination (26% and 19%, compared 
to 5%) or were in the category of deciding but not yet having applied to an 
ETR (32% and 22%, compared to 3%). Compared to those who were not sure or 
not willing to consider further education or training, a substantially higher 
percentage of willing clients had also applied to an ETR (7%, compared to 1% 
and 1%). The relationship was also strong and obvious for Job-related out- 
comes. Clients who were not willing to engage in further education were 
much more likely than clients in the other categories to be employed at ter- 
mination (31%, compared to 16% and 20%), to be searching for a job (41%, com- 
pared to 13% and 22%) , and to have not yet acted on a decision to look for 
a job (15%, compared to 5% and 10%). 

With one exception, the total number of years the clients had worked 
at part-time and full-time jobs showed little or no relationship to status 
at termination. The results indicate that clients who had worked six or more 
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years were more likely (10%) to have not yet begun a job search than were 
clients who worked a total of one year or less (2%). 

An important indicator of clients' occupational experience, level of 
usual occupation, also showed a relationship to teinnination status. Com- 
pared to clients with usual occupations at the semi-skilled and unskilled 
levels, those with usual occupations at the professional and skilled levels 
were less likely to be in any of the ETR-related outcome categories: enrolled 
in an ETR (16% and 15%, compared to 24% and 20%); applied to an ETR (1% 
and less than 1%, compared to .6% and 5%) ; not yet applied to an ETR (15% 
and 15%, compared to 23% and 27%). 

Interestingly, clients whose usual occupation was semi-skilled were 
much less likely (13%) than clients in other categories (24%, 24%, and 25%, 
respectively) to be employed at termination. Further, greater percentages 
of clients with usual occupations at the skilled and professional levels were 

docking for jobs than were clients with usual occupations at the semi-skilled 
and unskilled levels (36% and 28%, respectively, compared with 16% and 16%). 
Finally, clients who had usual occupations at the unskilled level were 
less likely than clients in the other categories to have not yet begun the 
job search (4%, compared with 13%, 9%, and 13%). 

As a final analysis , status of termination was examined in relationship 
to whether or not clients had expressed constraints at entry. Surprisingly, 
the distribution of outcomes was almost exactly the same for clients who 
expressed no constraints as for clients who identified one or more constraints 
at the time they called the Service. 
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What Was the Relatio nship Between Status at Termination 
and Selected Counsellns Process Variables? 



A third set of cross-stage analyses by Project staff examined the rela- 
tionship between client outcome and the process of counseling. The basic 
question was, "Were aspects of the counseling process related to clients' 
status at termination?" The process variables selected for analysis included 
the following: the individual counselors, selected counselor characteristics, 
the total number of interviews, the number of resource materials sent to 
clients, the number of ETRs contacted by the client, the number of suppor- 
tive services contacted by the client, and the number of constraints dis- 
cussed. The relevant data are presented in the table on the following page. ' 

Inspection of the table reveals that there are considerable differences 
among the nine counselors in the termination patterns of their clients. In 
terms of ETR enrollment as an outcome, for example. Counselor A had a much 
higher percentage of clients enrolled at termination than did Counselors H 
and I (30%, compared to 14% and 13%, respectively). The other six counselors 
had roughly the same percentage of clients who terminated from the Service 
enrolled In an ETR (from 19% to 23%). In terms of employment as an outcome. 
Counselor E had a much higher percentage of clients who terminated from the 
Service with a job than did Counselor G (30% compared to 10%) . There was a 
fair amount of variation among the other seven counselors in the percentage 
of clients who were employed at termination (from 25% for Counselor A to 13% 
for Counselor C) . Finally, compared to the eight other counselors, a dispro- 
portionate share of Counselor I's clients terminated with a decision not to 
enroll in an ETR or enter the world of work (17%, compared to a range of 6% 
to less than 1%). 
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STATUS AT TERMINATION BY SELECTED 
COUNSELING' PROCESS VARIABLES 



Counseling Process Variables 
(Total) ■ 




COUNSELOR 



Counselor 


A 


30 


3 


18 


25 


20 


3 




100 


Counselor 


B 


23 


2 


26 


19 


20 


6 


5 


100 


Counselor 


C 


23 


9 


23 


13 


17 


13 


2 


100 


Counselor 


D 


22 




24 


23 


17 


4 


6 


100 


Counaelpr 


E 


21 


4 


18 


30 


12 


10 


5 


100 


Counselor 


F 


21 


3 


25 


18 


22 


10 


2 


100 


Counselor 


G 


19 


5 


31 


10 


24 


8 


4 


100 


Counselor 


H 


14 


7 


34 


17 


19 


5 


5 ' 


100 


Counselor 


I 


13 




26 


17 


17 


9 


17 


100 



COUNSELOR CHARACTERISTICS 



Female {N»7) 


21 


5 


26 


19 


19 


7 


4 


100 


782 


Male (N-2) 


21 


2 


26 


18 


19 


6 


7 


100 


125 


White (N«5) 


23 


4 


24 


19 


19 


7 


3 


100 


526 


Black (N«4) 


18 


5 


29 


18 


19 


7 


5 


100 


381 


Over 30 (N=4) 


21 


5 


25 


18 


18 


8 


4 


100 


386 


Under 30 (N«5) 


21 


4 


26 


19 


20 


6 


4 


100 


521 


College Degree (N=«5)v 


22 


5 


25 


21 


18 


6 


4 


100 


520 


No College Degree (N'-4) 


20 


4 


27 


16 


21 


8 


4 


100 


387 


3ER OF INTERVIEWS 




















One 


7 


2 


34 


9. 


33 


7 


9 


100 


123 


Two 


17 


4 


30 


18 


19 


8 


4 


100 


215 


Three 


19 


4 


23 


19 


22 


10 


3 


100 


198 


Four 


23 


4 


25 


23 


17 


3 


4 


100 


120 


Five to Seven 


32 


6 


19 


19 


16 


4 


3 


100 


186 


Eight or More 


28 


5 


22 


24 


12 


8 


2 


100 


93 



RESOURCE MATERIALS SENT TO CLIENTS 

None 14 6 27 15 25 5 8 100 203 

Some 23 . 4 25 19 19 7 3 100 732 



ETRs CONTACTED BY CLIENTS 

None 9 3 23 23 27 10 6 100 548 

Some ; 40 7 27 12 9 3 2 100 387 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
CONTACTED BY CLIENTS 

None 20 4 29 17 18 7 5 100 659 

Some 24 5 17 22 25 . 6 2 100 276 



NUMBER OF CONSTRAINTS DISCUSSED 

None 22 4 24 18 21 6 5 100 281 

Some 23 5 27 19 16 7 4 100 654 



Note: Percentages do not always total exactly due, to rounding, 

* The nunber of clients per counselor is not reported for purposes of counselor anonymity, 
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Despite considerable variation among individual counselors, however, there 
was only minor or no variation when clients' status at termination was related 
to four major counselor characteristics: sex, race, age, and level of educa- 
tion. As indicated in the table, the distribution of outcomes was almost the 
saae for female and male counselors, black and white counselors, counselors 
With and without a bachelor's degree, and counselors who were under or over 
30 years of age. 

The total number of counseling interviews was related to termination status. 
Generally, the more counseling interviews clients had, the more likely they 
were to be enrolled at termination. Clients who had five to seven or eight or 
more Interviews with a counselor wVire much more likely (32% and 28%, respec- 
tively) to be enrolled at termination than clients who had one or two inter- 
views (7% and 17%). In terms of Job-related outcomes, clients with one inter- 
view were much less likely (9%) to be employed than clients in the other cate- 
gories (from 18% to 24%) , and much more likely (33%) than clients with more 
than one counseling interview to be looking for work (from 12% to 22%). 
Compared to clients with more than one counseling interview, clients with 
only one were also more likely to decide not to enroll in an ETR or enter the 
world of work (9%, compared to a range of 2% to 4%). 

Overall, .status at termination does not appear to be related to the total 
number of resource materials sent to clients, with the exception of a tendency 
for those receiving no materials to be enrolled or employed at lower rates 
(14% and 15%, respectively) than those who received some resource materials 
(23% and 19%). 

On the other hand, there was a strong relationship between number of ETRs 
contacted by clients and their enrollment status at termination. Compared to 
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clients who never talked directly with a representative of an ETR, a much 
higher percentage of those clients who did were enrolled at termination (40% 
compared to 9%). As might be expected, compared to those who did make ETR 
contacts, a greater percentage of clients who made none were in each of the 
three Job-related outcome categories (23% compared to 12% were employed; 
27% compared to 9% were searching; and 10% compared to 3% had not yet begun 
to search) . 

There appeared to be a minor relationship between the number of suppor- 
tive services contacted by clients and their status at termination. Compared 
to clients with no supportive service contacts, a slightly higher percentage 
of those who contacted one or more were enrolled (24% compared to 20%) , 
employed (22% compared to 17%), or Job searching (25% compared to 18%) at 
termination. Further, clients who reported no contacts with supportive ser- 
vice agencies were more likely to have decided to enroll, but not yet applied 
(29% compared to 17% of clients with some supportive service contacts). 

Somewhat unexpectedly, the number of constraints discussed by clients 
and counselors during counseling was not related to status at termination. 
Clients who discussed no constraints and some constraints were about equally 
likely to be in each of the outcome categories. 

What Were Clients' Career Objectives? 

In addition to recording their termination status, counselors also asked 
clients several questions about their educational and work plans at the time 
they left the Service. In terms of whether or not they had decided on one 
specific vocational objective, slightly more than 400 of the 935 clients 
said that they had done so, with the remainder saying that they had not yet 
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reached a. firm decision among more than one possibility, that they had decided 
to postpone making a specific decision until after completing more education, 
and that they were more interested at present in getting into school or finding 
any job than in deciding on a future career objective. 

The responses of those clients, who did cite one specific career objective 
at termination were then categorized by occupational level and field (using a 
modified version of Roe's Occupational Classification System) and by Occupa- 
tional Census Code. The table on the following page sunmarlzes the clients' 
career objectives at termination by level, field, and occupational census code. 

■In terms of skill level, slightly over one-third (34.9%) of the respondents 
mentioned career objectives at the semi-skilled level, with about the same per- 
centage (31.3%) citing occupational objectives at the professional level. One 
out of five (20.5%) respondents cited a career objective at the skilled level, 
with the remaining 13.3% naming career objectives at the unskilled level. 

In terra3 of field, slightly over one-half of the respondents cited career 
objectives in two fields, Business Organization (29.3%) and Service (21.7%). 
Mentioned by smaller percentages of respondents were occupations in the fields 
of General Culture (15.0%), Arts, Entertainment, and Recreation (13.1%), 
Technology (9.9%). and Science (6.4%). Least represented were the Business 
Contact (3.8%) and Outdoor (1.0%) fields. r 

An examination of career objectives at termination by Occupational.,Census 
Code reveals that one-half (49.3%) of the respondents cited jobs in the 
Professional, Technical and Kindred area. Objectives in the Clerical area 
and the Service area were each mentioned by about one-fifth of the respondents 
(18.5% and 17.8%, respectively). Mentioned by far fewer respondents were 
objectives categorized as being Craftsmen and Kindred (6.2%), Managers and 
Administrators (3.3%), and Sales Workers (2.4%). 
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Level, Field and Occupational Census Code for 
Clients' Career Objectives at Termination 



Number of Percentage of 

LEVEL (R oe S ystem) Respondents Respondents 



Professional 


130 


31.3% 


Skilled 


85 




Serai-skilled 


145 . 


OA Q 

34* y 


Unskilled , 


55 


13. 3 


TOTAL 




415 


100.0% 


FIELD (Roe System) 






oeiTV ice 


Aft 




Business Contact 


12 


3.8 


Business Organization 


92 


29.3 


Technology 


31 


y . y 


Outdoor 


3 


1. U 


Science 


20 


D.4 


General Culture 


47 


15. U 


Arts, Entertainment, Recreation 


41 


1 O 1 


TOTAL 

• 


314 


J.UU. 


OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS CODE 






Professional, Technical & Kindred 


208 


49.3% 


Managers and Administrators 


14 


3.3 


Sales Workers 


10 


2.4 


Clerical and Kindred 


78 


18.5 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


26 


6.2 


Operatives, Except Transport 


5 


1.2 


Transport Equipment Operatives 


1 


0.2 


Laborers, Except Farm 


5 


1.2 


Service Workers, Except Priv. Hsld. 


75 


17.8 



TOTAL ^ 422 100.0% 



The career objectives of clients at termination tnay be compared to clients' 
career objectives at the time they entered the Service/ as well as to such 
indicators of occupational experience as usual occupation ar.d most recent job. 
Results, presented and discussed in the earlier section on home-based clients 
of the Counseling Service (pp.3.A4-3.A7) , deserve repeating here. While 
clients' occupational experiences were primarily at the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled level, their career objectives at entrj. were much less likely to be 
so. The chart below presents a comparison of the skill level of clients' 
career objectives at termination and the three other indices of skill level, 
most recent work experience, usual occupation, and career objective at entry. 



[ I Most Recent Work 
Usual Occupation 



[Initial Career Objective 
Career Objective at Termination 




Inspection of the chart reveals clearly that the skill level of clients- 
career objectives at termination is much more closely related to the level of 
clients' original career aspirations than it is to the two indicators of occu- 
pational experience. This is most' apparent in the case of occupation at the 
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unskilled level. While only 13% and 1A%, respectively, of career objectives 
at exit from and entry to the Service are at the unskilled level, 50% and 45%, 
respectively, of the most recent work experiences and usual occupations are 
at this level. 

In addition to the contrast by skill level, occupational aspirations 
and experiences may also be contrasted by field and Occupational Census Code, 
as was done in the earlier section (pp. 3.46 - 3.47). The t.able below in- 
cludes the data from the previous section and adds information regarding 
clients' career objectives at termination. 





Most 




Initial 


Final 




Recent 


Usual 


Career 


Career 




Work 


Occupation 


Obiective 


Obiective 


FIELD (Roe System) 


(N=916) 


,(N=345) 


(N=771) 


(N=314) 


Service 


1 Q Q"/ 




J± . J ^ 




Business Contact 


8.2 


5.5 


22.7 


3.8 


Business Organization 


33.3 


37.1 


13.2 


29.3 


Technology 


23.7 


18.9 


10.5 


9.9 


Outdoor 


1.0 


0.9 


9.2 


1.0 


Science 


1.4 


2.2 


8.4 


6.4 


General Culture 


9.8 


12.1 


3.9 


15.0 


Arts , Entertainment, 


2.7 


3.9 


0.8 


13.1 


Recreation 










TOTAL 


100% 


• 100% 


100% 


100% 


OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS CODE 


(N=939) 


(N=565) 


(N=656) 


(N=422) 


Professional , Technical 










.and Kindred 


16.0% 


23.2% 


44.8% 


49.3% 


Managers & Administrators 


3.0 


3.4 


2.3 


3.3 


Sales Workers 


8.1 


5.8 


2.6 


2.4 


Clerical and Kindred 


31.6 


33.3 


18.9 


IS. 5 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


5.9 


6.5 


,9.5 


6.2 


Operatives 


13.5 


9.0 


1.2 


1.2 


Tran. Equip. Operatives 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 , 


0.2 


Laborers 


3.1 


3.4 


0.8 


1.2 


Farmers & Farm Managers 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


Service Workers 


16.3 


14.7 


19.5 


17.8 


Private Hsld„ Workers 


1.1 


0.4 


0.0. , 


0.0 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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In terms of occupational fisii., there is a tendency for the final career 
objectives of clients to be somewhat less like initial career objectives and 
somewhat more like indicators of occupational experience. This is most appar 
ent in the Service field, which accounts for about one-fifth of the most 
recent work (19.9%) and usual occupations (19.4%), about one-third (31.3%) 
of initial career objectives, and then returns to a level of about one-fifth 
(21.7%) of the career objectives at termination. This same pattern is evi- 
dent in the Business Organization field, with respective percentages of 
33.3%, 37.1%, 13.2%, and 29.3%. Taken together with the results regarditig' 
skill level, the results tend to support the following generalizations: at 
termination, clients tend to set objectives at a higher skill level than 
their previous occupational experience and at about the same level as their 
objective at the start of counseling; further, after considering occupations 
in the fields which are different from their previous employment, clients 
tend to set objectives at somewhat higher levels in fields which are familiar 
to them. 

What Were Clients' Unresolved Constraints ? 

In addition to inquiring about their career objectives, counselors 
asked clients to identify any career-related constraints that were not yet 
completely resolved. The table on the following page summarizes data for 
433 out of the 935 clients who identified one or more unresolved constraints. 

As expected, the major problem area was financial, mentioned by almost 
two-thirds (63.7%) of the clients who identified one or more unresolved con- 
straints. About one in five (20.1%) respondents mentioned child care as a 
continuing problem, with smaller percentages mentioning health problems 
(13.2%), problems in dealing with spouse or family (10.6%), and transporta- 
tion problems (6.2%). 
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Number of Clients Percentage of 

Unresolved Constraints Who Mentioned Clients Who Mentioned 

at Termination Each Constraint Each Constraint 

Financial 276 63.7% 

Child Care 87 20.1 

Health 57 13.2 

Spouse /Family 46 10.6 

Transportation 27 «6.2 

Other Constraints 48 .11.1 



TOTAL 541 12^.9%^ 



*Totals to more than 100% because clients 
mentioned more than one constraint. 



What Were clients' Immediate School and Job Plans? 

In addition to their career objectives and unresolved constraints , coun- 
selors asked clients about their immediate school and work plans. Clients 
with ETR-related outcomes were asked when they expected to begin, if they 
would be enrolled full-time or part-time, and the name of the institution, 
programs, and courses. The table on the following page presents data for 
starting time and schedule plans. 

As indicated in the table, about one out of every three (32.4%) clients 
who responded to the question had already begun their studies. Most of the 
remaining respondents planned to begin within a year, with 20.1% beginning 
within three months, 11.8% within three to six months, and 15.1% within seven 
to twelve months. Only 3.8% indicated a starting date beyond one year from 
the time of termination, with 16.8% unsure about a starting date. 
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Starting Date for 
Education or Training 

Had already begun 
Within three months 
Three to six months 
Seven to twelve months 
After one year 
Unsure 



Number of 
Respondents 

129 
80 
47 
60 
.15 
67 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

32.4% 
20.1 
11.8 
15.1 
3.8 
16.8 



TOTAL 



398 



100% 



Schedule Plans 

Full-time 
Part-time 
Unsure 



TOTAL 



143 
247 
45 

435 



32.9% 

56.8 

10.3 

100% 



ERIC 



In terms of their schedule plans, more than one-half (56.8%) of the 

respondents indicated that they would be attending on a part-time basis, 

with about one-third (32.9%) planning to study on a full-time basis. The 
remaining 10.3% of the respondents were unsure about whether they would be 
studying on a full-time or a part-time basis. 

In terms of the types of institutions they were either enrolled in or 
planning to enter, most respondents identified colleges, universities, and 
professional schools, as the table on the following page indicates. 

The results indicate that one-half (49.2%) of the respondents planned 
to attend colleges (two or four year), universities, and professional schools. 
The next three most frequent institutional types, each mentioned by about the 
same percentage of respondents, were post-high school business, trade, and 
vocational/technical schools (13.5%); adult education programs including 
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TvDe of Institution 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


Colleges (two or four year), 
universities, and professional 
.schools 


178 


49.2% 


Post High School Business, Trade, 
and Vocational/Technical Schools 


49 


13.5 


Adult Education Programs (including 
Hish School Eaulvalencv^ 


40 


11.0 


Government^Sponsored Programs for 
Disadvantaged, Underemployed, or 

Unemployed 

/ \ 


AO 


11 . U 


Hospital^ Training Programs 
Apprenticeship and OJT Programs 


18 


5.0 


13 


3.6 


High School 


8 


2.2 


Others, including U.S. Armed 
Forces, Private Tutors, and 
External Degree Programs 


16 


4.4 


TOTAL 


362 


100% 



adult basic education and high school equivalency (11. 0/0; and government- 
sponsored programs for the disadvantaged, underemployed, and unemployed (11.0%). 
Cited by fewer respondents were hospital training programs (5.0%) apprenticeship 
and OJT programs (3.6%) and regular high school programs (2.2%). 

Project staff were also interested in the specific programs or courses in 
which clients x^rere planning to enroll, with both programs and courses being 
grouped into five major categories: professional preparation, liberal arts and 
sciences (L/iS), high school, vocational/business/trade/technical/industrial, 
and basic educational skills. An important distinction was made between programs 
and courses. "Programs*' were defined to include training which provides suffi- 
cient knowledge and skills to enter an occupation at the entry level. ^'Courses'' 
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were defined aa training that either provides an introduction to a specific 
career field, or supplements an individual's knowledge or skills in a way 
which facilitates entry Into or advancement in a career field. 

The following table summarizes the programs and courses which clients 
had either started or planned to enter at the time they terminated from the 
Service. Although clients did not state more than one program, they could, 
of course, mention more than one course. 





Pro 


grains 


Courses 


Type of Program or Course 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentagi 
10.9% 


Professional Preparation 


77 


28.7% 


18 


Liberal Arts & Sciences 


33 


12.3 


32 


19.4 


Vocational/Business /Trade/ 
Technical/ Indus trial 


150 


56.0 


57 


34.5 


High School 


4 


1.5 


13 


7.9 


Basic Education (including 
high school equivalency) 


4 


1.5 




27.3 


TOTAL 


268 


100% 


165 


100% 



Inspection of the table indicates that more programs were identified than 
were courses (268 and 165, respectively). Among the programs, over one-half 
(56.0%) of the respondents named programs in the vocational/business/trade/ 
technical/industrial category. Within this category j/ere specific programs 
fo,r health technicians, clerical and office work, service occupations, auto 
mechanics and repair, art and^ design, communications, computer specialists, 
and science technicians. Professional level programs were mentioned by over 
one-quarter (28.7%) of the respondents, and included preparation for health 
technology, nursing, business management, education, social work, home economics. 
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and engineering. Liberal arts and science programs (primarily In art, bio- 
logy, and the social sciences) accounted for 12.3% of the responses, while 
high school and basic education programs accounted for the remaining 3.0%. 

In terms courses, slightly over one-third (34.5%) of all courses men- 

• ... - J 

tloned were in the vocational/ technical/business area. Over one-quarter (27.3% 
were related to basic skills preparation, particularly high school equivalency 
preparation. Liberal Arts and Sciences courses accounted for almost one-fifth 
(19^4%) of the responses. Professional preparation courses and high school 
courses were least represented (10.9% and 7.9%, respectively) , 

In terms of Immediate job plans, clients with a job-related termination 
status were asked to indicate when they expected to begin their job or the 
job search, if they planned to work' full-time or part-time, what the jobs 
were, and if the jobs were related to the career objective they had stated 
at termination. The table on the following page summarizes data for start- 
ing date and schedule plans. 

In terms of starting date, well over three-fourths (81.5%) of the respond- 
ents said that they had already begun their jobs or had started their job 
search, with one-tenth (9.7%) saying that they planned to begin their jobs 
or job search within three months. The remaining respondents planned to 
begin after three months (5.7%) or weren^t sure when they would begin (3,1%) • 
With regard to scheduling plans, about two-thirds (63.2%) of the respondents 
were employed in or were seeking full-time jobs, and over one-quarter (28.0%) 
were working in or seeking part-time jobs. The remaining 8.8% were not sure 
of their scheduling plans. 

When counselors asked clients about the job they had obtained or that 
they were searching for, about three-fourths of the 422 clients with a 
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Starting Date for the 
Job or the Job Search 

Had already begun 
Within three months 
Three to twelve months 
After one year 
Unsure 



Schedule Plans 

Full-time 
Part-time 
Unsure 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



Number of 
ReBpondents 

344 
41 
14 
10 
13 

422 

223 
99 
31 

353 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

81.5% 

3.3 
2.4 

3.1 



100% 

63.2% 
28.0 
8.8 

100% 



job-related termination identified their immediate job plans. The table on 
the following page summarizes thr level, field, and census classification of 
these clients' immediate job plans. 

In terras of skill level of clients* immediate job plans, nearly one- 
half (44.2%) of the respondents mentioned jobs in the unskilled area, and 
one-fourth (25.1%) identified jobs in the semi-skilled area. Professional 
and skilled jobs accounted for 18.0% and 12.7%, respectively. Compared to 
clients* career objectives at termination, these immediate job plans were . 
at lower skill levels, most probably because these immediate job. plans were 
transitional in nature. Most of the clients who had mentioned immediate work 
plans said that the job thay took or were looking for was related to their 
long-range career objective. Often it was an entry level job in a field in . 
which clients wished to progress. Further, sometimes these immediate job ' 
plans of clients were related to much more basic needs. With an unemployment 
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clients' Immediate Job Plans by 
Level, Field, and Occupational Census Code 



LEVEL (Roe System) 

Professional 
Skilled 
Seml-skllled 
Unskilled 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Respondents 

;51 

36 
71 
125 

283 



Percentage of 
Respondents, 

18.0% 
12.7 
25.1 
44.2 



100.0% 



FIELD (Roe System) 
Service 

Business Contact 

Business Organization 

Technology 

Outdoor 

Science 

General Culture 

Arts, Entertainment, Recreation 

TOTAL 



43 
27 
85 
37 
5 
8 
42 
18 

265 



16.2% 
10.2 
32.1 
14.0 
1.9 
3.0 
15.8 
6.8 

100.0% 
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OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS CODE 

Professional, Technical & Kindred 
Managers and Administrators 
Sales Workers 
Clerical and Kindred 
Draftsmen and Kindred 
Operatives 

Transport Equipment Operatives 
Laborers, Except Farm 
Farmers 

Service Workers, exc. Priv. Hsld. 
Private Household 

TOTAL 



171 



70 
13 
21 
83 
19 
23 

1 
11 

1 
46 

3 

291 



24.1% 
4.5 , 
7.2 

28.5 
6.5 
7.9 
.3 
3.8 
.3 

15.8 
1.0 

100.0% 
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rate of 12-18% in Rhode Island, a number of clients indicated that they had 
taken jobs at a lower skill level while continuing to look for jobs at their 
preferred level. Finally, this analysis included no job plans for clients 
with ETR~related outcomes, which would quite naturally be expected to be at 
higher skill levels . 

In terms of field, the immediate job plans of about one-third (32.1%) 
of the respondents with job-related outcomes were in the Business Organiza- 
tion area. The fields of Service, General Culture, and Technology were each 
citei by approximately the same percentage of respondents (16.2%, 15.8%, and 
14.0%, respectively). Aboitt one-tenth (10.2%) cited the Business Contact 
field, with '6.8% mentioning immediate job plans in the field of Arts, Enter- 
tainment, and Recreation. The Science and Outdoor fields were mentioned 
least often (3.0% and 1.9%, respectively). 

In terms of Occupational Census Code, the data indicate that jobs in 
two areas accounted for over half of the clients' immediate job plans: 
Clerical (28.5%) and Professional, Technical and Kindred (24.1%). Service 
occupations were mentioned by 15.8% of the respondents, while jobs In other 
areas included Operatives (7.9%), Sales Workers (7.2%), Craftsmen (6. 5%), 
and Managers and Administrators (4.5%). All other areas accounted for the 
remaining 5.5% of the responses. 
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CLIENT EVALUATION OF THE SERVICE 



Introduction 

The reactions of clients, the consumers of a service, represent an impor- 
tant source of Information when making decisions about the effectiveness and 
responsiveness of a human service program. When combined with Information 
obtained from other data collection stages — baseline, process, and outcome - 
data from follow-up Interviews with clients rounds out a comprehensive system 
of program evaluation. 

The primary purpose of the Client Reaction and Evaluation (CR&E) Inter- 
view was to determine the clients' reactions to and evaluations of both the 
Career Counseling Service and the particular counselor with whom the clients 
were involved. A secondary purpose of the Interview was to check the career 
status of the client, as recorded by the counselor on the Termination Form. 

CR&E Interviews were Initiated formally with all terminated clients 
beginning September 4, 1975. These follow-up Interviews, which were conducted 
by the staff of the Project's Research and Evaluation Component , continued 
until March 31, 1975, when formal data collection efforts came to an end. 

The procedure for conducting CR&E Interviews was as follows. During 
the last scheduled counseling Interview, counselors asked their clients If 
they would be willing to participate In a follow-up Interview with a member 
of the Research staff. Clients were told t'lat the purpose of the Interview 
was to get their reactions to the counseling services they, had received. 
Counselors told their clients that the Interview Would be confidential and 



that their answers or comments would not be revealed by the interviewer. 
Overall, clients were very willing to participate in the follow-up interviews. 
Out of over one thousand clients terminated between August 1974 and March 1975, 
only 1% said that they did not wish to participate. 

The procedure was slightly different for clients with whom the Service 
lost contact during the course of counseling (explained in the previous 
section on Clients' Status at Termination). For these "lost contact" clients, 
research interviewers began attempts to reach them by telephone a week after 
thay had been terminated by the Service. 

An extensive attempt was made to reach all terminated clients. Research 
staff were allotted up to 14 attempts (ten daytime and four evening calls) to 
establish telephone contact. The following table summarizes the results of 
efforts to contact 1031 client'=<. 



CLIENTS CONTACTED 


N 


Percent 


Interview Fully 
Completed 


823 


96.7% 


Interview Partially 
Completed 


10 


1.2 


Client Refused to 
Participate 


14 


1.6 


Other (e.g., lan- 
guage barrier) 


4 


0.5 




851 


100.0% 



CLIENTS NOT CONTACTED N Percent 



No Answer - Repeated 

Attempts 109 

No Contact - Reason 
Determined (e.g. , 
client moved, new 
unlisted telephone, 
etcetera. 



60.6% 



71 39.4 



180 100.0% 
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As the table above indicates, interviewers were Successful in reaching 
the preponderance of clients: telephone contact was established with 851 
(over 80%) of the 1031 terminated clients. For those clients with whom 
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Interviewers established contact, they were able to fully complete 96.7% and 
partially complete 1.2% of the Interviews. The results to be presented and 
discussed below are based upon these 833 Interviewed clients. Only 1.6% of 
the clients who were contacted by Interviewers refused to participate, with 
less than 1% not being interviewed for other reasons, including a language 
barrier between client and interviewer. 

Interviewers were not able to establish contact with 180 (less than 20%) 
of the 1031 terminated clients. For those clients who were not contacted, 
the telephones were never answered at the homes of 60.6% of them, despite 
repeated attempts. For the renialnlng 39.4% of the clients, interviewers 
were able to determine reasons for their inability to establish contact, such 
as disconnected telephones, unlisted telephone numbers, and clients who had 
moved or were deceased. 

All of the follow-up interviews were conducted according to a detailed 
interview schedule designed by research and counseling staff. A copy of the 
CR&E Form appears in Appendix B. The interviews, which averaged less than 
one^half hour to complete, were divided into a number of malor sections, includ 
ing the following: 

® Confirmation of termination data 

• Reasons for calling the Service 

• Extent and evaluation of tireas of counseling 

personal 
world of work 
constraints 

education and training 
job search 

• Evaluation of key aspects of the model 

the counselor 

the use of the telephone 

the Resource Center 

the print materials received 
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• Factors influencing career decisions 

• Relative importance of Inf onnation, Guidance, & Referral 

• Overall evaluations and suggestions for improvement 

Most of the interviews were conducted fairly soca after the clients 
were terminated from the Service. One-half of the interviews were done 
within two weeks, and about three-fourths were completed within one month 
of clients^ termination. Within three months, 95% of the interviews were 
completed. The remainder were completed more than three months after clients 
were teirminated, with the longest occurring seven months after a client's 
termination. 

Using data from the CR&E interview, this section addresses the follow- 
ing questions: • 

• What Was the Career Status of Clients at Follow-Up? 

• Did Counselors Understand Clients^ Reasons for Calling? 

• How Did Clients Evaluate the Content Areas of Counseling? 

• What Was the Most Important Service Clients Received? 

• How Did Clients Evaluate Their Counselors? 

• How Did Clients Evaluate the Use of the Telephone for Counseling? 

• What Were Clients' Overall Reactions to and Evaluations of the Service? 
« How Did Clients Benefit from Career Counseling? 

• What Factors Influenced Clients Decision-Making? 

• How Did Clients Evaluate the Materials They Received? 
0 How Did Clients Evaluate the Resource Center? 

• A Closer Look at the Content Areas of Counseling 

• Did Clients' Evaluation of the Service Change Over Time? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Client Evaluation Variables 
and Selected Baseline Variables? 

4 What Was the Relationship Between client Evaluation Variables 
and Selected Counseling Process Variables? 

• What Was the Relationship Between Client Evaluation Variables 
and Status at Termination? 
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What Was the Career Status of ' Clients at Follbw-^Up? 



As mentioned previously, one purpose of the CR&E Interview was to double 
check clients* status at termination, as determined by counselors during 
the last regularly scheduled counseling interview. Out of the 833 clients 
inter/lewed by the research staff, 760 of them (the remainder being in the 
"lost contact" category) were asked if the reason for termination identified 
on the Termination Form was correct. Of them, 93.7% reported that the rea- 
sons recorded by counselors was correct, with only 6.3% saying they were not. '• 
These results indicate a high degree of correspondence between what coun- 
selors had recorded at termination and what clients told research inter- 
viewers two weeks to seven months after termination. 

The question of confirmation or dls confirmation was simply not appropriate 
for the 73 clients with whom the Project had lost contact, since they had not 
been assigned, an outcome at termination. However, for both this group and the 
48 clients who indicated that their recorded reason for termination was incor- 
rect, interviewers attempted to determine their career status at the time of 
the follow-up interview, as presented below. 



Career Status 

Employed 
Enrolxted 

Enrolled and Employed 
Undecided or No Plans 
Other 

Not Ascertained 



Number of 
Respondents 

42 
30 
13 
28 

3 

5 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

34.7% 
24.8 
10.7 . 
23.1 

2.5 

4.1 



TOTAL 



121 



100.0% 



Inspection of the table Indicates that about one-third (34.7%) of these 
clients reported that they were working on a part- or full-time basis. About 
one-quarter (24.8%) were enrolled, with about one-tenth (10.7%) reporting 
that they were both enrolled and working. Approximately one-quarter (23.1%) 
of the clients said that they had no career plans at the time of the follow- 
up Interview. 

The follow-up Interview also provided an opportunity to ask the 73 "lost 
contact" clients their reasons for not continuing with the Service. The 
answers of the 71 clients who responded to the question are summarized beJLow^ 



Reason for Not 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Continuing with Service 


Respondents 


Respondents 


Enrolled or Employed 


21 


29.6% 


Dissatisfaction with Service 


20 


28.2 


Personal or Family Problems 


17 


23.9 


Counseling Completed (Positive Reaction) 


6 


8.5 


Other 


7 


9.8 


TOTAL 


71 


100% ' 



These results indicate that almost three out of ten (29.6%) respondents 
discontinued their involvement with the Service because they became enrolled 
or took a job. About the same percentage (28.2%) cited some level of dls-. 
satisfaction with the Service or their counselor, with slightly less than 
one-jcourth (23.9%) citing personal and/or family problems as their reason for. 
not continuing. One-tenth (9.8%) of the respondents mentioned a variety of 
reasons, including change of residence and postponement of career plans. 
Another group (8.5%) expressed some level of satisfaction with the Service, 
while saying that they felt their involvement in counseling had been completed. 
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Did Counselors Understand 
Clients' Reasons for Calling ? 

The Importance of the Initial counseling Interview Is widely recognized, 
In large part because the first encounter between client and counselor ''sets 
the tone" for subsequent Interviews • During their Initial Interviews, coun- 
selors asked all clients why they called the Service. Data relevant to this 
questlbn were presented In an earlier section of this report, Home-Based 
Clients of the Career Counseling Service. Because of the Importance of 
this area, the follow-up Interview Included questions which asked former 
clients to recall both their original reason for calling the Service and 
how satisfied they were that their counselor understood their reasons for 
calling. 

The table below summarizes data relevant to the question regarding why 
clients called the Service. The table summarizes the reasons for calling 
as well as the number and percentage of respondents mentioning each reason. 



^ Number of Percentage of 

Reason for Calling Respondents Respondents . 

Career Choice 
ETR Choice 
Job Search 

Guidance and Support 
Supportive Service Need 
Curiosity 
Other 

TOTAL 1078 129. A%* 

*Totals to greater than 100% because 
more than one reason was cited. 



17 § 



330 
263 
227 
132 
32 
49 
45 



39.6% 
31.6 
27.3 
15.8 

3.8 ~ 

5.9 

5.4 



6.7 



These results are quite similar to data on client expectations from 
"counseling (presented in the earlier section on home-based clients), 
in that the three major reasons for calling are the same: career choice, 
choice of an educational and training resource (ETR) and assistance in con- 
ducting a job search. The most commonly cited reason for calling the Service 
was for assistance in making a career choice (39.6%). Just under one-third 
(31.6%) of the clients reporting requests for help in making an KTR Choice. 
Slightly more than one-quarter (27.3%) of the clients mentioned reasons that 
were related to the job search. The last major category of reasons for callinj 
was for guidance and support, which was mentioned by 15.8% of the fotmer 
clients. Additional reasons were for help in locating career-related suppor- 
tive services in the community (3.8%), general curiosity (5.9%), and a variety 
of other responses (5.4%). 

When asked how satisfied they were that their counselor understood their 

reasons for calling the vast majority of former clients responded positively, 

...... ^ ■ . 

as indicated in the following table. 



Satisfaction with Counselors' 
Understanding of Reasons for Calling 

Very Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 

TOTAL 



Number of 
Respondignts 

567 
230 
21 
6 

824 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

68.8% 
27.9 
2.5 
.7 



V 



100. oz 
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As Indicated in the table, over two-thirds (68.8%) of the respondent^ 
said they were very satisfied with their counselor's understanding of their 
original reasons for calling, with 27.9% saying that they were satisfied. 
Only 2.5% said they were dissatisfied and less than one percent said they were 
very dissatisfied with their counselor's initial level of understanding. 

How Did Clients Evaluate 
the Content Areas of Counseling? 

Since effective career counseling procedures are tailored to 'the needs 
of the individual client, the nature and course of counseling will not be 
the same for everyone. Given this well-accepted principle. Project staff 
were interested in determining clients' perceptions of the areas addressed 
in their counseling, as well as their evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
Service- in the various areas. 

In order to answer the first question, counseling procedures were cate- 
gorized into five major content areas, as presented below: 

• Personal 

discussion of personal interests, abilities, needs, and concerns 

• World of Work 

discussion of careers, jobs, or occupations of interest to the 
client 

• Constraints 

discussion of problems that might prevent clients from carrying 
out their career plans, such as need for financial support 

• Education and Training 

discussion of possible enrollment in education or training 
programs of interest to the client 

• Job Search 

discussion of information or development of skills to help 
clients look for a job, such as resumes or job interviewing 
techniques 
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During follow-up interviews, each client Was asked whether or not their 
counseling included each of the five content areas of counseling. The table 
below summarizes the results. 



Content Areas 

Included in World of Job 

Counseling 



Yes 
No 

Other 



TOTAL 



Personal 


Work 


Constraints 


ETR 


Search 


(N=831) 


(N=831) 


(N=831) 


(N=827,) 


(N=825) 


91.7% 


88.9% 


52.8% 


84.3% 


31.6% 


8.3 


11.1 


46.9 


15.5 


68.2 






0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


100% 


. 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Inspection of the table above indicates a substantial variation in client 
perceptions of the frequency with which specific content areas were addressed 
in career counseling. More than nine out of ten (91.7%) clients indicated 
that counseling involved the discussion of personal interests, abilities, 
needs, and concerns, with about the same percentage (88.9%) saying that the^r 
counseling involved the examination of careers, jobs, and occupations. Pos-* 
sible enrollment in educational and training programs was also discussed by 
a large percentage (84.3%) of clients. However, the discussion of career- • 
related obstacles or constraints was about as likely to be discussed (52.8%) 
as not. The most infrequent content area addressed in counseling was the 
discussion of Job search techniques, mentioned by less than one-third (31.6%) 
of the clients. 

Once the relative frequency of the various content areas had been deter- 
mined, clients were asked to evaluate the adequacy of the counseling they 
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received In each specific area. Their ratings for each of the content j.reas 
of counseling are summarized below. 



Client Ratings 



of Content Areas 




Wn-rl f1 nf 
vvuL^xu or 






Job 


of Counseling 


Personal 


Work 


Constraints 


ETR 


Search 




(N=755) 


CN=574) 


(N=389) 


(N=674) 


(N=252) 


Axcexxenu 


4o . 6% 


60.2% 




55.5% 


57.1% 


Good 


40.8 


35.9 


Jo. 4 


32.3 


34.1 


Fair 


7.8 


3.3 


11.6 


9.1 


7.5 


Poor 


2.4 


0.3 


4.4 


1.5 


1.2 


Other 


0.4 


0.1 


1.0 


1.6 




TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Inspection of 


the table above 


leaves little doubt that 


, in general. 


clients had a high opinion of the counseling 


they received. 


There 


was only 



minor variation In the ratings given to the five content areas of counsel- 
ing. For all five areas, about one-half or more of the respondents said that 
their counseling was excellent, with counseling related to the world of work 
being rated at this level slightly more often (60.2%) than the other areas 
Cranglng from 48.6% to 57.1%). When percentages are combined, ratings of 
"excellent" and "good" were given by 89%, 96%, 83%, 88%, and 91% of the clients, 
respectively, for personal, world of work, constraints, ETR, and job search 
counseling. 

There also appeared to be minor variation in the frequency with which 
clients considered various aspects of their counseling to be fair or poor. 
Tne percentage of clients whc gave ratings of "fair" ranged from 3.3% for 
world of work counseling to 11.6% for counseling about constraints. The per- 
centage of clients who gave "poor" ratings was very smuil, ranging from a 



high of 2.4% In the area of personal counseling to almost zero percent in 
the world of work area. 



What Was the Most Important Service Clients Rece ived? 

As mentioned earlier, there was substantial variation in the frequency 
with which various content areas were addressed in counseling. In addition 
to viewing counseling procedures in terms of the five major content areas 
described earlier, Project staff also Identified broad counseling service 
areas that cut across the particular content areas of counseling. These 
broad service areas were: 

• ..'ormatlon 

about careers and occupations, educational and training 
programs, employment projections, interviewing techniques, 
and job search skills 

A Guidance \ ■ 

help and support in making plans, anticipating problems, 
implementing decisions, and overcoming obstacles 

• Referral 

to educational institutions, training programs, and suppor- 
tive services in the community 

Interviewers asked clients which of these three basic service areas 

was most Important and next most Important to them. Relevent data are 

presented in the following table. 



Next Most Important 
Number Percentage 

285 36.2% 
313 39.6 
177 22.4 

14 1.8 

'i 

790 100% 



Counseling 
Service Area 

Information 
Guidance 
Referral 
O'-.her 



TOTAL 



Most Important 
Number Percentage 

46.1% 



376 
293 
127 
19 



36.0 
15.6 
2.3 



815 



100% 
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The results indicate that almost one-half (46.1%) of the clients con- 
sidered information to be the most important service they received, with a 
substantial minority (36.0%) indicating that guidance and support was the 
most important service. Referrals to institutions and agencies in the com- 
munity was cited as the most important service by 15,6% of the former clients. 
When clients reported on the second most important service,, 39.6% mentioned 
guidance, 36.2% indicated information, and 22.4% mentioned referral. Com- 
pared to information and guidance, the referral service area was perceived 
by clients to be not nearly as important. For example, as the most important 
service, information was mentioned three times more often than referrals, 
with guidance being mentioned more than twice as often. 

How Did Clients Evaluate Their Counselors ? 

Since the use of paraprof essional counselors often raises some concerns 
about / ir ability to function effectively, the follow-up interview included 
a number of questions designed to determine clients' views of -.heir counselors. 
Clients were asked about their overall level of satisfaction with their coun- 
selors, what they liked most and least about their counselors, and to rate 
their counselors in terms of. four specific counselor competencies « 

In terms of counselor skills, clients were asked to indicate their level 
of agreement or disagreement with four statements having to do with the extent 
to which counselors 1) provided support and encouragement to clients, 
2) listened carefully to the things said by clients, 3) helped clients to 
think carefully about their career plans, and 4) let clients make their own 
decisions. In order to avoid a response set on the part of clients, the 
statement regarding listening skills was phrased in a negative way. That is, 
clients were asked to agree or disagree that their counselors did not listen 
carefully. 1 8 t!) 
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The table below summarizes data regarding clients' ratings of their 
counselors in the four skill areas • 



Ullent Katings or 
Counselor Skills 


Provided 
oupporu ana 
Encouragement 


Vt-f A Mrkt* 
\Jl.\X jNOC 

Listen 


nexpeci ixc 
Think Carefully 


T.pt* Mp MiilfP 

Own Decision 








V J. ^ 


N=819 


Strongly Agree 


54.7% 


2.5% 


43.6% 


62.9% 


Agree 


42.3 


5.2 


48.4 


35.4 


Disagree 


2.7 


45.5 


7.0 


1.1 


Strongly Disagree 


0.2 


31.5 


0.5 


0.4 


Other 


0.1 


15.3* 


0.6 


0.2 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



^Included 123 people (14.9% of total) who agreed 
that their counselors listened carefully. 



Overall, the results indicate that clients had a very high opinion of 
the competencies of their counselors. Clients overwhelmingly agreed or 
strongly agreed that their counselors gave them support and encouragement 
(97.0%), helped them to think carefully about their career plans (92.0%), 
and let them make their own decisions (98.3%). 

In terms of the statement about listening skills, interviewers were 
trained not to emphasize the reversal of the statement and also to record 
any spontaneous remarks made by clients. The results Indicate that over 
three-fourths (77.0%) of the clients disagreed or strongly disagreed that 
their counselors did not listen. Another 14.9% agreed v/ith the statement, 
but spontaneously added comments which indicated that they agreed that their 
counselor had listened rather than had not listened to them. Taken together, 
then, the results indicate that 91.9% of the clients expressed some level 
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of disagreement with the statement that their counselors did nojt listen care- 
fully to them. Only 7.7% of the clients agreed or strongly agreed that their 
counselor did not listen carefully to them. None of these clients made spon-- 
taneous remarks to Indicate that they were agreeing that their counselor did 
listen carefully to them. 

In addition to ratings of the four skill areas, clients were also asked 
to indicate their overall level of satisfaction with their counselors. The 
results are suimnarlzed below. 



Overall Satisfaction 
With Counselor 

Very Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 
Other 

TOTAL 



Not surprisingly, in light of their ratings about counselor competencies, 
the results indicate that the vast majority of clients were very satisfied 
with their counselors. Almost threes-fourths (71.5%) of the respondents re-- 
ported that they were very satisfied, while 24.8% reported being satisfied 
with their counselors' overall performance. While 96.3% of the respondents 
expressed some level of overall satisfaction, a very small percentage (3.3%) 
reported some level of dissatisfaction. 

Further information about clients' perceptions of counselors came from 
questions which asked what they liked most and least about their counselors. 
Since clients often provided more than one answer, there are more responses 
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Number of Percentage of 

Respondents Respondents 

585 71.5% 

203 24.8 

24 2.9 

3 0.4 

3 0.4 

818 100% 



reported than there are clients. In answer to the question about qualities 
liked most, 825 clients made 1684 specific responses, wMle 823 clients pro- 
vided 828 answers to the question asking what they liked least about their 
counselor. After being recorded by interviewers, responses were later 



page presents the qualities that clients liked most and least in their coun- 
selors, along with the corresponding number and percentage of respondents 
mentioning each quality. 

Inspection of the table reveals that almost half (46.9%) of the respond- 

* 

ents mentioned warmth and friendliness as the quality they liked most in 
their counselors. Other qualities mentioned frequently by respondents in- 
cluded dimensions of helpfulness (41.1%), respect and concern for the indivi- 
dual (33.9%), and an ability to listen or attend carefully to clients C20.8%). 
Responses in one or another of these four categories accounted for most of 
the answers given by clients. A variety of other qualities were mentionec' 
by somewhat smaller percentages of respondents, including those of liking 
the counselor for providing information and ideas (14.8%), being encouraging 
and supportive (13.5%), and being dependable and reliable (10.4%). In response 
to the question, less than 1% answered that they liked not^-J.ng about their 
counselor. 

In terms of what was liked least about their counselors, the results in- 
dicate that the great majority (87.4%) of clients answered by saying that 
they could think of nothing that they disliked about their counselor. Slightly 
more than one out of ten (12.5%) respondents mentioned something that they 
disliked, with the most frequent being a dislike for the "style'* of the coun- 
selor (3.0%). Other answers given by respondents included not getting infor- 
miatioTA or ideas from the counselor (2.2%), dislike for the counselor's advice 
(1.7%), and a belief that the counselor was not dependable (1.1%). 



grouped into a na^.)ber of general categories. The table on the following 
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Qualities Liked Most 

Warmth/Friendliness 

Helpfulness 

Respectful/Concerned 

Listening/Attending Skills 

Source of Information/ Ideas 

Encouraging/ Supportive 

Dependable/Reliable 

Competent/Thorough/Persistent 

Honest/Straight forward 

Other Positive, Incl. age and sex 

Other 



Number of 
Respondents 

Mentioning 
Each Quality 



387 
339 
280 
172 
122 
111 
86 
64 
61 
40 
22 



Percentage of 
825 Respondents 



46.9°-^ 

'1.1 

33.9 

20.8 

14.8 

13.5 

10.4 

7.8 

7.4 

4.8 

2.7 



TOTAL 



1684 



204.1%* 



Qualities Liked Least 

"Nothing" 

Counselor's Style 

Cold/Unhelpful/Unconcerned/ 
Did Not Listen 

No Information/Ideas 

Counselor's Advice 

Undependable 

Other Negative (Misc.) 

Otjier 

TOTAL 

*Totals to greater than 100% because 
of multiple client responses. 



Number of 
Respondents 

719 
25 

19 
18 
14 
9 
18 
16 



838 



Percentage of 
823 Respondents 

87.4% 
3.0 

2.3 
2.2 
1.7 
1.1 
. 2.2 
1.9 



101.8%* 
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In summary, the results of the clients' evaluation of their counselors 
are clear. The vast majority of clients expressed satisfaction with their 
counselor's overall performance, agreed that their counselors behaved com- 
petently, and said that there was nothing that they could think of that they 
liked least about their counselors. Further, the qualities that clients 
liked most about their counselors included the: warmth, helpfulnefiK , respect, 
and listening skills. 



; Did Clients Ev;:luate the Use 
ot che Telephone for Counseling ? 



Since the use of the telephone as a medium for counseling was another 
matter of interest to Project staff, former clients were asked what they 
liked most and least about using the telephone for counseling, as well as 
their overall level of satisfaction with the telephone. The data regarding 
answers to the latter question are presented below. 



Satisfaction with Telephone 

Very Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 
Other 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Respondents 

474 
291 

44 

16 
1 



826 



Percentage of 
Respondents 

57.4% 
35.2 

5.3 

1.9 

0.1 



100% 



The results indicate that well over one-half (57.4%) of c . ^-'pr /rodents 
said they were very satisfied and over one-third (35.2%) were satisfied with 
using the telephone for counseling purposes. Compared to 92.6% of the respond- 
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ents who indicated some level of satisfaction, only 7,2% mentioned some level 
of dissatisfaction, with 5,3% indicaUing tuat they were dissatisfied and 1.9% 
that they were very dissatisfied. 

Some clues to clients' feelings about the telephone came in respons^i 
to questions which asked what they liked most and least about using the 
telephone for counseling purposes. In response to . the question, 817 clients 
provi '^iH a total of 1232 responses. A total of 839 responses were pro- 
vide-: * y the 821 clients who responded to the question regarding what they 
liked least. The table on the following page presents the factors that 
clients liked most and least about using tlio, telephone for counseling, 
along with th(y. corresponding number and percentage of respondents -mention- 
ing each factor. 

The results clearly indicate that convenience was by far the most fre- 
quently mentioned factor when clients were asked what they liked most about 
using the teiophone for counseling, with 926 convenience-related responses 
being mentioned by che 817 respondents (113.3%). The most frequently men- 
tioned convenience factors were associated with transportation (35.7%), not 
having to leave home (16.5%), saving time (17.9%), and not having to. make 
arrangements for child care (15.4%). Cited with less frequency were factors 
associated with not having to spend time and effort getting ready for an 
office appointment (4.3%) and not having to. pay for costs involved in getting 
to counseling (3,3%). A fairly large percentage (20.2%) said that they liked 
the convenience of the telephone without specifying their rc^asons. 

In addition to convenience factors, about one-tenth (10.8%) of the re- 
spondents simply stated that they preferred telephone over face-to-face 
counseling, with 6.9% mentioning the efficiency of the telephone and 7.8% cit- 
ing a variety of other p. ^tive factors, including the feeling of being more 
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Factor Liked Most 

Convenience 

Transportation 
Time 

Not Leaving Home 
Child Care 
/No Preparation 
Monetary 

General-Unspecified 

Prefer Telephone Over 
Face-to-Face Contact 

Efficiency of Telephone 

Other Posi^-ive 
More Relaxed 
Privacy 
Less Fear 
Anonymity 

Personal-Unspecified 
Did Not Like Telephone 



Number of 
Respondents 
Mentioning 
Each Factor 



88 

56 
64 



98 



TOTAL 



1232 



(292) 
(146) 
(135) 
(126) 
( 35) 
( 27) 
(165) 



(21) 
( 14) 
( 14) 
( 9) 
( 6) 



Percentage of 
317 "Respondents 



113.3% 



10.8 

6.9 
7.8 



12.0 



150.8%* 



(35.7) 
(17.9) 
(16.5) 
(15.4) 
( 4.3) 
( 3.3) 
(20.2) 



( 2.6) 

( 1.7) 

( 1.7) 

C 1.1) 

( 0;7) 



Factor Liked Least 
Nothing 

Not Having Face-to-Face Contact 

Appointment Problems 

Limited Information 

Not Meeting Counselor 

Miscellaneous-Negative 
Interruptions 
Impersonal 
Lack of Privacy 

Other, Including Don't Know 

TOTAL 



Number of 
Respondents 

Ml 
232 

52 

32 

29 

28 



15 



839 



( 19) 
( 14) 
( 5) 



Percentage of 
Rftspondentg ' 

53.7% 
28.3 

6.3 

3.9 

3.5 

4.6 



1.8 



102.1%* 



( 2.3) 
(1.7) 
( 0.6) 



*Totals to more than 100% because of multiple client responses. 



relaxed, less fearful, and having more privacy and anonjnnity. Slightly more 

than one-tenth (12,0%) of the respondents said they did not like using the 

telephone for counseling purposes. The reasons for respondents' negative 

responses is in part suggested by their answers to the question which asked 

what they liked least about using the teleph: ne for counseling. 

When asked what they liked least, over one-half (53.7%) said they could 
% ^, 

think of nothing that they disliked about telephone counseling. Slightly 
more than one-fourth (28.3%), however, expressed some degree of interest in 
wanting face-to-face counseling. Cited with less frequency were problems re- 
lated to the scheduling of appointments (6.3%), the limited information which 
could be transmitted by telephone (3.9%), and not being able to personally . 
meet their counselor (3.5%). A variety of negative comments were made by a 

small percentage (4.6%) of the respondents, such as too many interruptions 

#*•**• 

when using the telephone, the impersonality of the telephone, and the lack 
of privacy. 

Overall, the reriults clearly indicate that clients were very satisfied 
with the use of the telephone for counseling, in large measure because it 
was a very convenient way for them to talk to their counselors. Despite their 
general satisfaction with the telephone as a medium for counseling, however, 
a substantial minority of the former clients expressed some degree of interest 
in being able to have face-to-face contact with their counselors. 
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What Were Clients' Overall Reactions to 
and Evaluations of the Service ? 

In addition to evaluating key elements of the Service described above, 
foinner clients were asked several questions which called for an overall 
evaluation of the Career Counseling Service. The results for two questions, 
one which asked for an overall statement of satisfaction with services 
received and one which asked how valuable the Service was in helping them 
to make future career plans, are summarized below. 



Level of 
Satls'iactlon 

Very Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 
Other 

TOTAL 



Number Percent 

507 62.1% 

262 32.1 
36 4.4 
9 1.1 
3 0.4 

817 100% 



Level of Value 

Very Valuable 
Somewhat Valuable 
Not Very Valuable 
No Value at All 
Other 

TOTAL 



Number Percent 



353 


43.3% 


358 


43.9 


70 


8.6 


32 


3.9 


3 


0.4 


816 


100% 



Irnpection of the table above reveals that clients responded positively 

to both questions. Almost two-thirds (62.1%) of the respondents said they 
were very satisfied, with about one~thlrd (32.1%) reporting that they were 
satisfied with the total services they received. Approximately one in 
twenty respondents said they were dissatisfied (4.4%) or reported that they ^ 
were very dissatisfied (1.1%). When asked how valuable the Service was 
in helping them to make future plans, 43.3% said that it was very valuable 
and 43.9% said it was somewhat valuable to them. Less than one in ten (8.6%) 
found it not very valuable, and less than one in twenty (3.9%) reported the 
Service to be of no value at all to them in the making of future career plans. 
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Two additional inquiries that shed further light on clients' overall 
evaluation of the Service were questions which asked If they would recommead 
the Service to someone else and if they thought that the Service should con- 
tinue to operate. The data relevant to these two questions are suiranarized 
in the table below. 



Would You Should the 

Recommend Service ? Service Continu e? 

Response Number Percent Number Percent 



Yes 




800 


97.4% 


797 


97.4% 


No 




18 


2.2 


35 


1.8 


Other 




3 


0.4 


6 


0.7 




TOTAL 


821 


100% 


818 


100% 



As indicated in the table, almost all (97.4%) of the clients who parti- 
cipated in the foilow-up interviews said that they would recommend the Career 
Counseling Service to someone else and that the Service should continue to 
provide counseling services in the Rhode Island Community. 

In an additional attempt to ascertain clients;' overall evaluation, they 
were asked if they had any suggestions for improving the Career Counseling 
Service. Despite the fact that nearly all clients were satisfied with the 
overall services provided, almost half of them did make a suggestion for 
improvement, as presented in the table on the following page. 

As indicated in the table, well over one-half of the respondents offered 
either no suggestions for improvement (52.6%) or maintained that the Service 
was good as it is (7.2%). The largest number of suggestions for improvement 
(14.3%) fell into a category of providing new or additional services, such 
as face-to-face- counseling and placement services. About one in ten (11.6%) 
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Suggestions for Improvement 

No Suggestion 
Good as It Is 

Provide Additional Services 
Face-to-Face Interviews 
Placement Services 
Other Additional Services 

Make Service More Available 
More Advertising 
Broaden Eligible Clientele 
More Convenient Location 

Provide More/Better Information 
Job-Related 
ETR-Related 

Supportive Service-Related 
Other Inf ormation~Related 

Improve Existing Service 

Improve Counselor Skills 
Mote Responsive Service 
Change Frequency of Contacts 



Other 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Respondents Making 
Each Suggestion 

400 
55 
109 

(63) 
(25) 
(21) 

(43) 
(32) 
(13) 

(21) 
(21) 
(17) 
(26) 

(19) 
(24) 
(19) 



88 



85 



62 



806 



Percentage of 
760 Respondents 

52.6% 

7.2 
14.3 

(8.3) 
(3.3) 
(2.8) 

(5.7) 
(4.2) 
(1.7) 

(2.8) 
(2.8) 
(2.2) 
(3.4) 

(2.5) 
(3.2) 
(2.5) 

0.9 



11.6 



11.2 



8.2 



106.0%* 



*Totals to greater than 100% because some 
clients made more than one suggestion. 



respondents suggested that the Service be made more available to clients 
through such mechanisms as more advertising, broadened eligibility require- 
ments for clientele, and a more convenient location. About the same per- 
centage (11.2%) suggested that the Service provide either more or better 
information about jobs, educational and training programs, and supportive 
services in the community. Mentioned least frequently (8.2%) were sugges- 
tions for the improvement of existing services, such as bettering the skills 
of the counselors, making the Service more responsive, and modifying (either 
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by increasing or decreasing) the frequency of contacts between clients and 
counselors. 

Taken together, the responses of former clients to a number of speci- 
fic questions have consistently documented their overall positive reaction 
to the Career Counseling Service, Consistently, about nine out of ten former 
clients reported that they were satisfied with the services provided to them, 
found the services valuable In the making of career plans, would recommend 
the Service to another person, and believed that the Service should continue 
to operate In Rhode Island. Further, when asked how It could be Improved, 
most made either no suggestions or said the Service was fine In Its present 
form. Those who did make suggestions for Improvement tended to mention 
extensions of the existing Service, such as face-to-face counseling, broadened 
eligibility requirements, and placement services. 

How Did Clients Benefit From Career Counseling ? 

In addition to the client outcomes assigned at teminatlon. Project 
staff were Interested in the ways in which clients would describe, how they 
benefited from their participation in^career counseling. During follow-up 
interviews clients were asked two questions which bear on the issue: one 

asking how they changed, and the other asking what was the most Important 
thing they got out of their involvement in career counseling. The former 
question will be considered first. 

Five general categories emerged from the 921 specific responses of 805 
clients to the question of how they had changed as a result of career coun- 
seling. These general categories of self -perceived change included cogni- 
tive, affective, behavioral, no 'change, and negative change. The table on 
the following page presents the five general .categories , specific response 
categories within them, and their respective frequencies and percentages. 
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Self-Perceived Client Change 



Number of Respondents 

Mentioning Each Percentage of 

Type of Change 805 Respondents 



Cognitive Change 402 

Better Idea of What to Do (127) 

Increased Self-Awareness ( 65) 

Made Career Decision ( 52) 

Identified New Career Directions ( 50) 

More Information . ( A7) 

Educational Plans ( 34) 

Plans-Unspeclfled ( 19) 

Plans to Take Job ( 8) 

Affective Change 253 

More Confidence (184) 

More Determined ( 34) 

More Hopeful-Happier ( 22) 

More Self-respect ( 10) 

Other ( 3) 

Behavioral Change 33 

Went to School ( 18) 

Took Job ( 11) 

Upgraded Job ( 4) 

No Change ' 212 

Negative Change 21 

More Discouraged ( 11) 

Less Confident-Clear ( 5) 

Negative Response ( 5) 



49.9% 



31.4 



4.1 



26.3 
2.6 



(15.8) 

( 8.1) 

( 6.5) 

( 6.2) 

( 5.8) 

( 4.2) 

( 2.4) 

( 1.0) 



(22.9) 

( 4.2) 

( 2.7) 

( 1.2) 

( 0.4) 

( 2.2) 

( 1.4) 

( 0.5) 



( 1.4) 
( 0.6) 
( 0.6) 



TOTAL 

*Totals to greater than 100% because 
of multiple client responses. 



921 



114.4%* 



As indicated in the table, cognitive changes were cited most frequently ; 
being mentioned by 49.9% of the respondents. The most frequently cited 
changes in the cognitive domain included reports of having a better idea 
of what to do (15.8% of all respondents), increased self-awareness (8.1%), 
having made a careei; decision (6.5%), and identified new career directions 
(6.2%). Other cognitive changes included having more information and making 
career plans . 198 
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More than three out of ten (31.4%) respondents indicated changes in 
the affective domain, with the most frequently mentioned being related to 
having more confidence (22.9% of all respondents). Other affective changes 
reported by respondents included being more determined (4.2%), being more 
hopeful or happier (2.7%), and having more self --respect (1.2%). 

The other major category of change (26.3%) was associated with respond- 
ents who reported no change as a result of career counseling. A small per- 
centage (4.1%) of respondents described their change in terms of action, 
including such behavioral changes as going to school, taking a job, or up- 
grading their jobs. The smallest percentage (2.6%) of respondents reported 
a negative change, such as becoming more discouraged, or made a negative 
statement about the Service in response to the question. 

When asked to identify the most important thing they got out of their 
participation in counseling, 820 clients made a total of 1003 responses, 
as indicated in the table of the following page. 'Inspection of the table 
reveals that over one-half (54.5%) of the respondents reported that infor- 
mation was the most important thing they got from the Service, with ETR- 
related and career-related info-nnation being specified most frequently 
(13.9% and 13.3%, respectively, or all respondents). 

Almost one-third (32.0%) of the respondents reported that guidance and 
support from their counselors was the most important thing they got from 
career counseling. The next most frequently mentioned (19.6%) was client 
self -improvement, with most of the responses in the self-improvement cate- 
gory related to increased self-confidence (13.7% of all respondents). 

Smaller percentages of respondents mentioned other factors as the most 
important thing they got from counseling, including the making* of a career 
decision (6.0%), referrals to local institutions and agencies (2.7%), and 
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Most Important 
Thing From Counselin g 

Information 447 
ETR-Related 
Career-Related 
Job Search-Related 
Other Information 

Guidance and Support 262 

Self -Improvement 161 
More Self-confidence 
More Practical/Realistic 
Begin School or Work 
Other Self-Improvement 

Made Career Decision 49 

Nothing 31 

Referrals 22 

Aware of Service 22 

Negative Response ^ 9 

TOTAL 1003 

^Totals to greater than 100% because 
of multiple client responses. 



Number of Respondents 
Mentioning Each 



(114) 

(109) 
( 30) 
(194) 



(112) 
( 21) 
( 14) 
( 14) 



Percentage of 
820 Resp ondents 



54.5% 



32.0 
19.6 



6.0 
3.8 
2.7 
2.7 
1.1 



122.4%* 



(13.9) 
(13.3) 
( 3.7) 
(23.7) 



(13.7) 
( 2.6) 
( 1.7) 
( 1.7) 



becoming aware of the, Service (2.7%). A small percentage (3.8%) said they 
got nothing from counseling or made a negative response to the question (1.1%). 



What Factors Influenced Clients ' Decision-Making ? 

Since Project Staff were concerned with the many factors that Involved 
In clients' career decision-making, a portion of the follow-up inter- 
view was devoted to determining clients' perceptions of the relative influ- 
ence of a number. of important factors. No attempt was made to determine 
whether the factors had a negative or positive Influence. The seven factors 
(presented in the same way they were presented to clients) and the percentage 
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of over 800 clients who rated each factor in terms of major, minor, or no 
influence are summarized in the table below; 



Factors Influencing 
Career Decisions 



Your Pamily Circumstances 
(such as husband's/wife's 
attitude and family 
responsibilities) 

Amount of Time Required to 
Achieve Your Goals 

Amount of Money Required to 
Achieve Your Goals 

Information You Received 
From Counseling 

Guidanc e and Support You 

Received Through Counseling 

Job Opportunities in This Area 
for You (Number of jobs and 
kinds of jobs) 

Educational Opportunities in 
This Area for You (Number of 
courses available, kinds of 
courses available) 



Major Minor None Other 
53.8% 18.5% 27.2% 0.5% 



49.8 30.5 18.6 



1.1 



53.6 29.0 16.7 



0.7 



61.3 28.9 



8.9 



1.0 



63.8 26.4 



9.0 0.9 



55.1 25.5 18.0 1.5 



61.2 23.8 13.8 



1.2 



Inspection of the table above reveals that, for the most part, all seven 
factors were rated by clients as having had a major influence on their 
decision-making. Although there was not substantial variation, the three 
which were most frequently said to have had a major influence were guidance 
and support received through counseling (63.8%), information received from 
counseling (61.3%), and the number and kinds of educational opportunities 
available in this area (61.2%). 

Clients were also asked to select one out of the seven factors that was 
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the most influential in affecting their career decision-making. The table 
below presents the number and percentage of respondents who rated each factor 
as the most influential. [ 



Most Influential Factor 


Respondents 


Respondents 


Family Circumstances 


240 


29.1% 


Time 


90 


10.9 


Money 


119 


14.4 


Information 


75 


9.1 


Guidance and Support 


85 


10.3 


Job Opportunities 


118 


14.3 


Educational Opportunities 


97 


11.8 


TOTAL 


824 


100% 



The table reveals that family circumstances was the factor 
cited most frequently (29.1%) by respondents as having the most influence 
on their career decisions. The next most frequently mentioned factors were 
related to the amount of money required to achieve career goals (14.4%) and 
the job opportunities in the area (14.3%). The importance of the family 
circumstances factor is obvious, for it was mentioned twice as often as the 
second most frequently mentioned factor* The two factors that were least 
often mentioned as being most influential were guidance and support received 
through counseling (10.3%), and information received from counseling (9.1%). 
This is especially interesting, for in the comparison of all seven factors, 
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these were the two that were most frequently mentioned as having a major 
Influence. 



How Did Clients Evaluate the 
Materials They Received? 

As mentioned previously. In delivering career counseling procedures 
by telephone, many clients were mailed a variety of informational materials. 
Because of the frequency and importance of this method of presenting infor- 
mation to clients, a portion of the follow-up interview was devoted to 
clients* use and evaluation of printed materials. 

Out of over 800 clients, almost all of them (97%) reported receiving 
printed material from their counselor, x^rLth 98% of those who received mate- 
rials saying they had read the material. Of this group, three-fourths (75%) 
said they had read all of It, with one-fourth (24%) reporting that they 
read only some of the material. Almost nine out of ten (89%) clients who 
read the material said that they found it useful, with just more than one 
In ten (11%) reporting that they did not find it useful. 

When asked which material was most useful to them, 775 clients made a 
total of 911 responses, as indicated In the table on the following page. 
The results Indicate that nearly one-half (46.1%) of the respondents iden- 
tified material providing career and occupational information as being most 
useful to them. Within this general category were materials which presented 
general occupational information (15.1%), descriptions of job duties (12.8%), 
and alternative career options (8.4%). 

The self-administered Self-Directed Search was mentioned as being most 
useful by 15.1% of the respondents, followed closely by material related to 
education and training (14.1%) and the job search process (11.0%). About 
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Number of Respondents 



Mentioning Each Percentage of 

Most Useful Material Material 775 Respondents 

Career-Occupational Information 357 46.1% 

General Occupational Information (117) (15.1) 

Descriptions of Job Duties ( 99) (12.8) 

Alternative Career Options (65) (8.4) 

Employment Outlook Materials ( 42) (5.4) 
Lists of Job Titles by 

Career Cluster (20) ( 2.6) 

Job Salary--Wages Materials ( 14) ( 1.8) 

Self --Directed Search (SDS) 117 15.1 

Education-Training Material 109 14.1 

Job Search-Resume Material 85 11.0 

Material Not Used/Not Useful 76 9.8 

Counseling Service /Resource 

Center Descriptions 41 5.3 

Constraints/Supportive Service 

Material 35 4.5 

All Materials Useful 24 3.1 

Women and Work Material 6 0.8 

Other, incl. Don^t Know 

and Unclear 61 7.9 



TOTAL 911 117.5%* 

^Totals to greater than 100% bticause some 
clients identified more than one tnaterial. 



one in ten (9.8%) respondents indicated that the raatferial was either not 
used or was not useful. Other materials mentioned much less frequently 
included descriptions of the Career Counseling Service and Resource Center 
(5.3%) and material related to supportive services and the resolution of 
constraints (4.5%). A small percentage (3.1%) indicated that all of the 
materials were useful. 
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How Did Clients Evaluate the Resource Center? 



The Resource Center was an important adjunct to the Career Counseling 
Service, because of its use by both counselors and by clients. Consequently, 
several questions during follow-up ^ amined clients' reasons for 

and reactions to using the Resour ^^r. 

Of the over 800 clients who weic asked if they had used the Resource 
Center, slightly more than one in ten (12., 6%) said they used it one or more 
times. When asked what kinds of information they were looking for, the most 
frequently cited were information abcut specific occupations (41.1%) and job 
search information (29.5%). Other kinds of information that clients were 
seeking from the Resource Center included ETR information (17.0%), general 
career information (8.9%) and a number of other reasons (3.6%), which Included 
curiosity. Out of 90 clients who responded, 94.4% said that the information 
they wanted was available in the Resource Center, with 5.6% indicating that 
they did not find what they were looking for. 

Clients were asked to rate the usefulness of the information they re- 
ceived from the Resource Center and also the helpfulness of the Resource, 
Center staff. Responses to both of these questions are summarized below. 



Usefulness 

of Information 

Very Useful 
Useful 

Slightly Useful 
Not Useful 
Other 



Number Percent 



47 
36 
5 
5 
1 



50.0% 
38.3 
5.3 
5.3 
1.0 



Helpfulness 
of Staff 

Very Helpful 
Helpful 

Not Very Helpful 
No Help At All 
Other 



Number Percent 



73 
19 
3 
1 
1 



75.3% 
19.6 
3.1 
1.0 
1.0 



TOTAL 



94 



100% 



TOTAL 



97 



100% 
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The answers to both, questions Indicate that the clients responded 
quite favorably to both the usefulness of the Information they received., as 
well as the helpfulness of the Resource Center staff* Almost nine out of 
ten said they found the Information very useful (50,0%) or useful (38.3%) 
to them In their career planning. About one In ten said they found the In- 
formation slightly useful (5.3%) or not at all i rul (5.3%). Almost all 
of the clients found the staff at the Resource " liter to be either very 
helpful (75.3%) or helpful (19.6%), with a small percentage finding the 
staff to be either not very helpful (3.1%) or no help at all (1.0%). 

A Closer Look at the Content Areas of Counseiing 

As mentioned earlier in this section, the counseling procedures of: the 
Career Counseling Service were comprised of five major content areas: per- 
sonal, world of work, constraints, ETR,'and job search counseling. Results 
presented earlier described the frequency with which each of the specific 
content areas was addressed in career counseling as well as clients* evalua-^ 
tlon of the quality of the service that was provided in each area. In addi- 
tion, clients were asked a number of other questions about four of the con- 
tent areas of counseling. Clients* responses to these area-specific questions 
will be- presented below. 

World of Work Counseling 

Almost nine out of ten (89%) clients reported that their counseling 
Involved talking about careers, jobs, and occupations of interest to them. 
Of the clients with world of work counseling, over 95% rated the services 
as excellent or good, and less than 5% as fair or poor. When clients were 
asked if they had considered a larger number of jobs than they would have 
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ordinarily considered without counseling, 61% of the 737 respondents said 
they did, and 39% said they did not. When these same clients were asked if, 
as a result of counseling, they had more information about such thin^^s as 
job duties, salaries, educational requirements, and job outlook, over three- 
fourths (79%) said they did, and 21% said they did not. For those who said 
they did, the information that was most frequently mentioned as being of 
most value to them was inf on about educational requirements, employ- 

ment outlook, and job dul: 

Out of a total of over 700 respondents, well over one-half (58%) indi- 
cated that they had made some kind of specific decision about a career or 
occupation, with 42% indicating that they still remained undecided. Out of 
those who had decided, 33% identified a semi-skilled occupation, 29% a pro- 
fessional occupation, 19% an unskilled occupation, and 18% a skilled occupa- 
tion. For the, occupations that could be coded by field, the most often 
mentioned was Business Organization (35%), followed by Service (24%), General 
Culture (14%), and Technology (11%). Other fields mentioned were Arts, 
Entertainment, and Recreation (7%), Science (4%), Business Contact (3%), 
and the Outdoors Cl%) • 

Clients who had made career decisions were asked how helpful the Career 
Counseling Service was to them in making their decision. Other one-half 
(54%) of the 401 respondents rated counseling as being very helpful and 
over one-fourth C28%) as helpful, with 6% rating counseling as being not 
very helpful and 12% as being of no help at all in making their career de- 
cisions. 
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Constraints Counselin g 

Slightly over one-half (53%) of the clients said that their counseling 
Involved tho discussion of constraints or problems that could prevent the 
Implementation of career plans and decisions. Of the clients with constraint- 
related counseling, 85% rated the Service as very helpful or helpful, with 
about 15% rating It as fair or poor. 

Clients were also asked If their counselors had referred them to any 
people or th ommunlty for help In resulvlng their constraints. Out 

of 379 respondents, about as many clients said their counselor did (52%) as 
did not (48%) refer them to a supportive service agency. For the clients who 
were referred, almost two-thirds (63%) reported that they had not heard about 
the referral person or place before the counselor mentioned it to them. 

Education and Training Resources (ETR) Counseling 

Over 84% of the clients mentioned that their counseling involved talk- 
ing about tby±r possible enrollmeat in educational or ':rainlng programs. 
Of tliose cliaiits with ETR counseling, almost nine ostft ■ ten rated the coun-^ 
seling as biS2?g excellent (56%) or good (32%) , with m^, roxlmately one in ten 
rating it as fair (9%) or poor (2%) . 

When asked if they had made a decision about education or training, 69% 
of the respondents reported that they had made some kind ot ETR-related de*- 
clsion, while less than one-third (30.7%) were still undecided. For those 
clients who had decided, the most: frequently mentioned types of educational 
institutions were two- and four-vear colleges (55%) » postsecondary vocational/ 
technical ^^^ixals (14%) , adult ediication programs (10%) , and government- 
sponsored pi r^srams (.9%) . 
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Clients were asked how much help counseling was to them in making their 
ETR decision and also the effect of career counseling on their level of con- 
fidence about educational or training programs. With regard to the former 
question, 63% of the 436 respondents r<? ..d counseling as very helpful and 
20% as helpful. The remainder reported counseling to be not very helpful 
(8%) or of no help at all (7%) in making their ETR decision. 

With regard to the role of career counseling in affecting their con- 
fidence about succeeding in nducational or training programs, almost two- 
thirds (65%) of the 661 respondents said that career counseling had helped 
them to feel more confident about their ability to succeed. One-third (33%) 
said that career counseling had no effect on their confidence, and a small 
percentage (2%) repotted that it restkLted in their feeling less confident. 

Job Search Counsfej^'fa ^ 

Slightly les2& ttltsrx one-third (32%) of the clients said that their coun- 
seling involved tJxe ir^cussion of information or the development of skills 
to help them conduct an effective job search. Over nine out of ten clients 
with job search cotjpsJiiali^ rated the services in this area to be excellent 
(57%) or good (3^/\ with less than one in ten rating it fair (8%) or poor (1%) • 

Clients were ^(J6i>^«d if , as a result of counseling, they had more know- 
ledge about how for a job. Almost nine zxxtt of ten (89%) of t&fe 256 
respondents reporte.. cba: they had more knowledge, ^orith 11% reporting tSiat 
they did not hav^ i\oT^ knowledge about how to go abxiut looking for a job. 

The final queiS±JjaTt §n^. the area of job search counseling was related to 
clients* perceptions of effect of counseling on their job search con- 
fidence. About thrcete-ficOTT-ths (71%) of the 231 respondents said that career 
counseling helped tikam feel more confident about the way they look for a 
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Job. Just over one-fourth (28%) said that counseling had no effect on their 
confidence, and a very small percentage (1%) said that they felt less con- 
fident after counseling. 

Did Clients' Evaluation of the Service Change Over Time ? 

In addition to the previous analyses of the views of clients. Project 
staff conducted a quarterly analysis (June 1974 to February 1975) of selected 
CR&E variables in order to determine the nature of any changes over time. 
The quarterly data for six selected variables from the follow-up interview 
are summarized in the table below. 



Overall 
Satisfaction 
With Service 



Overall 
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With Use of 
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62% 


32% 


6% 


57^ 


35% 


7% 


72% 


25% 


3% 


65% 


35% 


71% 


29% 


,43% 


44% 


13% 


June - 
August 1974 


66 


28 


5 


58 


34 


8 


74 


21 


5 


68 


32 


80 


20 


43 


43 


14 


September - 
November 1974 


55 


38 


7 


49 


42 


9 


63 


34 


3 


56 


'44 


62 


38 


40 


47 


13 


December - 
February 1975 


60 


36 


3 


63 


33 


5 


75 


22 


3 


63 


37 


65 


35 


48 


40 


12 



While clients* perceptions of the Service are generally very positive, 
the results indicate a definite tendency for ratings to be less positive in 
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the fall quarter (September - November) than In the summer or winter quarter. 
This tendency is true of all six variables and ±3 most evident in clients' 
evaluations of their counselors and the use of the telephone for counseling. 
Compared to 74% and 75%, respectively, during the summer and winter quarters, 
63% of the clients reported being very satisfied with their counselors during 
the fall quarter. Similarly, compared to 58% and 63%, respectively, during 
the summer and winter quarters, 49% of the clients resported being very satis- 
fied with the telephone during the fall quarter. While no definite Givi>j.uaa-- 
tion can be given for the fact that clients' ratings became somewhat less 
positive during the fall quarter, several factors may have contributed to 
the decline. First, ratings of social and human services may indeed have 
seasonal fluctuations, although- this has not been clearly established by 
previous research. Second, all staff were informed in the fall of 1974 that 
federal support of Proj.ect services would be phased out in the.: spring of 1975, 
when staff had been expecting support through March of 1976. Whether this 
resulted In a temporary reduction in staff morale or effectiveness, however, 
remains only a matter of speculation. 
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What Was the Relationship Between Client Evaluation 



Variables and Selected Baseline Variables? 



Of considerable Importance to Project staff were several cross-stage 
analyses which examined the relationship between client evaluation of the 
Service and data obtained during the baseline, process, and outcome stages 
of data collection. 

The CR&E variables selected for these analyses were: clients* overall 
satisfaction ^^tih the Service, their counselors, and the use of the telephone 
for counseling; the effect of counseling on clients* confidence about succeed- 
ing in education or tralnlng-^nd conducting an effective job search; and the 
value of counseling in the maMng of future plans. The data for the cross- 
stage analyses are based on :ti3Br responses of slightly less than seven hundred 
clients who participated in follow-up interviews. As in previous sections, 
however, the number varies from one specific analysis, to another. In the 
case of sex, for example, data are available for nearly all clients. In 
the case of a variable like thezeffect of the Service on job search confid- 
ence, on the other hand, data avB available only for the one-third who said 
that their counseling involved talking about aspects of the job search* 

The first cross-stage analysis examined the relationship between demo- 
graphic characteristics of clients and their evaluations of the Service. The 
table on the following page presents the relationship between selected CR&E 
variables and a irumber of baseline variables: sex, race, age, education, tota3 
family Income, :inarital status, years since last full-time jobs, and skill 
level of usual occupation. 

Inspection iirf the table reveals a strong relationship between sex and 
evaluation of tte Service, with female clients evaluating all aspects of the 
Service much tnore^ positively tban male clients. Women were much more likely 
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CLIENT EVALUATION OF THE SERVICE BY SELECTED BASELI?^^ ' .P.I/\BLES 
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62% 32% 6% 



57135% 7% 



72% .25Z ■■3%. 



65% 35% 



71%^^.29%>-. -^3X-W-13%- 



SEX Female 
Male 

RACE White 
, Black 

AGE 16-24 Years 
25-39 Years 
40 & Over 

EDUCATION 

Less than High School 
High School Only 
More than High School 

TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Under $10,000 
Over $10,000 

MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Wid. , Sep. , Div, 
Never Married 

YEARS SINCE LAST 
FULL-TIME JOB 

Never Worked 

1 Year or Less 

2-A Years 

5 or More Years 

USUAL OCCUPATION (LEVEL) 
Professional 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 



65 30 

49 45 

61 33 

61 35 



61 33 

62 34 



52 



58 37 
68 28 
65 31 



56 42 

63 32 

72 23 

62 34 



59 37 4 
63 30 6 
61 35 4 



69 25 6 
63 31 6 
56 39 5 



64 31 5 
63 32 5 
54 39 7 



37 11 
6 



61 32 
39 55 



63 
63 



31 
33 



60 36 
52 33 

61 34 
51 43 



57 37 7 
52 30 17 

48 45 7 

62 33 6 

58 32 10 



62 34 4 
58 35 7 
51 39 10 



57 37 6 
55 35 10 



51 10 



41 47 12 

51 42 7 

66 24 

64 31 



10 
5 



4 
14 
4 
6 



74 23 

61 34 

71 26 

74 22 



72 25 
70 27 



63 30 

68 28 

75 23 

76 22 



70 26 

81 14 

75 22 

77 20 



67 30 4 
72 24 4 
79 20 1 



81 14 4 
71 26 3 
67 30 4 



72 25 3 
79 20 1 
65 30 5 



67 
50 

62 
80 

61 
62 
70 



74 
68 
52 



67 
58 



65 
66 
57 



63 
61 
65 
65 



59 
64 
59 
73 



34 
50 

38 
20 

40 
38 
30 



27 
32 
48 



33 
42 



35 
34 
43 



37 
39 
35 
35 



41 
36 
41 
27 



73 
55 

70 
29 

70 
67 
69 



60 
65 
72 



66 
71 



72 
52 
67 



64 
63 
64 
83 



68 
100 
76 
74 



27. 
45 

30 
71 

30 
33 
31 



40 
35 
28 



34 
29 



28 
48 
33 



36 
37 
36 
18 



32 

24 
26 



47 42 11 
32 .48 20 

43 44 13 

57 30 13 . 

41 45 14 

48 40 12 
39 48 13 



54 37 9 
46 41 14 
37 49 15 



44 43 14 
42 44 14 



46 41 13 
48 41 11 
36 49 15 



34 50 16 

40 44 16 

52 40 9 

48 42 10 



35 53 13 

40 50 10 

49 3i3; 13 

47 42 n 
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than men to report belnc? very satisfied with tl Service (65% compared to 
49%), the use of Lh'^ c^p^^ona for counseling ■■ compared to 39%) ^ and with 
their counselors (74% compare^ to 61%) • A close examination of the table 
reveals that men did not express higher levels of dissatisfaction, but only 
that they were less positive than women in their ratings. 

Further, a much higher percentage of women than men reported that 
they had more ETR confidence (67% compared to 50%) and job search con- 
fidence (73% compared to 55%). There was also a tendency for a much higher 

percentage of female clients (47% compared to 32%) to say that the Service 

« 

was very valuable in the making of their future plans. 

Compared to sex, the relationship between race and follow-up evaluation 
by clients was not so obvious. However, some differences occurred. Although 
the ratings of white and black clients were nearly the same when they evalu- 
ated the Service and their counselors, a somewhat higher percentage of blacks 
reported some level of dissatisfaction with the use of the telephone for 
counseling (17% compared to 7%) . 

In addition, while a higher percentage of black clients reported that 
they had more confidence about ETR Involvement as a result of counseling 
(80% compared to 62% of the white clients) , a much higher percentage of 
white clients reported having had more job search confidence as a result of 
counseling (70% compared with 29%). When considering the value of the Ser- 
vice in making future career: plans, blacks weis somewhatrmore likely than 
whites to report that the Service was very valuable (57% compared with 43%) ^ 

In terms of the relationship between CR&E variables and age, the table 
indicates almost no differences between age gcoups in ratings irf overall 
satisfaction with the Service, with a tendency for younger cLleirts to rate 
their counselors and the use of the teleph0ne less positively than older 
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clients. Compared to 48% of the clients In the 16-24 age group, 62% and 
58% J respectively, of the clients In the two older categories reported that 
they were very satisfied with using the telephone for counseling. Similarly, 
compared to 79% of the clients who Were 40 years of age or older, 67% of 
the clients between 16 and 24 reported being very satisfied with their coun- 
selors. There was a slight tendency for the 40 and over group to report 
having more ETR confidence as a result of counseling than the two younger 
ag^ groups (70%, compared with 61% and 62%), with no difference In job . 
search confidence. Finally, In terms of the value of the Service In making 
future plans, a ^^s^^^ of clients in the 25--39 category 

reported the Service to be very valuable (48%, compared to 41% and 39%). 

In terms of educational attainment and client ratings, there was a de- 
finite tendency for overall ratings of satisfaction to Increase as level of 
education. decreased. Compared to clients with only a high school diploma 
and those with some college experience, a higher percentage of those without 
a high school diploma were very satisfied with the Service (69%, compared to 
63% and 56%), the use of the telephone for counseling (62%, compared to 58% 
and 51%), and their counselors (81%, compared to 71% and 67%). 

There was a tendency for less educated clients to report that they had 
mora ETR confidence as a result of counseling (74% of those without a high 
school diploma, compared to 68% of the high school graduates and 52% of 
those with some college experience). On the other hand, a slightly greater 
percentage of clients with some college reporte having more confidence In 
conducting a job search than did clients In the two lower educational attain- 
ment groups (72%, compared with 60% and 65%). Finally, clients with some 
collie .experience were not nearly as likely as less educated clients to 
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say that the Service had been very valuable in making future career plans 
(37%, compared with 46% and 54%), 

With one small exception, total family income was unrelated to client 
evaluation of the Service. Clients with annual family incomes under $10,000 
were slightly more likely than clients with incomes over $10,000 to report 
that theyhad more ETR confidence (67% compared to 58%) p 

Compared to clients who had never, been married, clients who were married*' 
widowed, separated, or divorced were consistently more positive in their 
ratings. Smaller percentages of clients who had never been married reported 
being very satisfied with the Service (54%, compared to 64% and 63% for the , 
other two groups), the use of the telephone (39%, compared to 63% and 61%), 
and their counselors (65%, compared to 72% and 79%). Whilie this general 
pattern also held true for ETR confidence (with never married clients some- 
what less likely to report more confidence as a result of counseling), it 
did not for job search confidence. In this case, a much lower percentage 
of clients who were widowed, separated, and divorced reported increased 
confidence (52%, compared to 72% and 67% for clients in the two other cate- 
gories). In terms of the value of the Service in making future plans, clients 
in the never married category once again were somewhat less positive in 
their ratings (36% said very valuable, compared to 46% and 48% of the clients 
in the other categories). 

In terms of work experience and client evaluation, the results indicate 
that clients who never worked full-time were somewhat different from clients 
who had some full-time work experience. They were slightly more likely to 
express dissatisfaction with the Service (11%,. compared to 6%, 4%, and 4% 
of the clients in the three working groups). Further, they were somewhat 
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less likely to say that they were very satisfied with the use of the tele- 
phone (41%, compared to 51%, 66%, and 64%) arid their counselors (63%, com- 
pared to 68%, 75%, and 76%), 

Although there was almost no difference among the four groups in level 
of ETR confidence, clients who worked full--time at least five years ago 
were much more likely than clients in the other groups to say that they had 
more job search confidence as a result of calling the Service (83%, compared 
to 64%, 63%, and 64%). Finally, clients who had been out of the full-time 
labor force for a longer period of time were more likely to rate the Service 
as very valuable in helping them to make plans (52% and 48%) than were very 
recent full-time workers (40%) and clients who had never worked full-time 
(34%). 

x> 

There were no consistent patterns in the relationship between skill 
level of clients* usual occupation and CR&E variables. Clients with semi- 
skilled usual occupations were somewhat more likely than clients at other 
levels to be very satisfied with the Service (72%, compared to 56%, 63%, 
and 62%). Further, while clients with skilled usual occupations were much 
more likely than clients in other categories to be dissatisfied with the 
use of the telephone (14%, compared to 4%, 4%, and 6%), they were slightly 
more likely to report being very satisfied with their counselors (81%, com^ 
pared to 70%, 75%, and 77%). Compared to clients in the other categories, 
a higher percentage of clients with unskilled occupations reported having 
more ETR confidence (73%, compared to 59%, 64%, and 59%) and a higher per- 
centage of clients with skilled usual occupations reported having more job 
search confidence ClOO%, compared to 68%, 76%, and 74%) as a result of 
participating in counseling • Finally, clients with usual occupations at 
the professional level were somewhat less likely than clients at other 
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levels to rate the Service as very valuable in helping them to make their 
future plans (35%, compared to 40%, 49%, and 47%). 

What Was the Relationship Between Client Evaluation 
Variables and Selected Counseling Process Variablea? 

Project staff also examined the relationship between CR&E variables 
and the following process of counseling variables : individual counsielor, 
selected councillor characteristics, number of interviews, number of resource 
materials sent to clients, and the number of ETRs and supportive services 
contacted by clients. The table on the following page summarizes the rela- 
tionship between CR&E and counseling process variables. 

Similar to the previous analysis of client outcomes by individual coun- 
selor, the results indicate considerable variation in the. responses of 
clients who had different counselors. The distribution of responses for 
all of the CR&E variables is quite different from one counselor to another. 
For example, 74% of the clients of Counselor A reported that they were very 
satisfied with the Service, compared to only 39% of Counselor I's clients. 
That the overall ratings of the Service are closely related to clients' 
overall level of satisfaction with their counselors is indicated by the 
fact that 82% of 'the clients of Counselor A reported that they were very 
satisfied with him/her, compared to only 31% of the clients of Counselor I 
who reported being very satisfied. Satisfaction with the counselor, as 
might be expected, also seemed related to ratings of satisfaction witli the 
use of the telephone for counseling and the other CR&E variables. . 

While a previous analysis suggested no variation in client outcomes by 
selected counselor characteristics, this analysis reveals some variation 
in clients' reactions in terms of the demographic characteristics of their 
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CLIENT EVALUATION OF THE SERVICE BY SELECTED COUNSELING PROCESS VARIABLES 



Overall 
Satisfaction With Use of 
With Serv ice Telephon e 



Overall Overall 
Satisfaction Satisfaction 



With 
Counselor 
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Counsollng Proce ss Variables 
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COUNSELOR 



COUNSELOR CHARACTERISTICS 
SEX Female 
Male 



RACE 



White 
Black 



AGE Under 30 Years 
Over 30 Years 

EDUCATION 

College Degree 
No College Degree 

NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS 
One 
Two 

Three 

Four 

Five to Seven 
Eight or More 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 
SENT TO CLIENTS 

None 

Some 

ETRs CONTACTED BY CLIENTS 
None 
Some 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
CONTACTED BY CLIENTS 

None 

Some 
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40 


10 


45 
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15 


61 


33 
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35 
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34 
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40 
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33 
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34 
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36 
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63 32 
59 36 



53 40 
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66 30 
73 25 
69 26 
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Effect on Effect on Value of 
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Confidence Confidenc e Making Plans 
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68 26 7 

46 40 14 

46 48 

56 36 
61 31 
54 42 

57 33 
57 41 



56 37 
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48 43 
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62 3.3 
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71 26 
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31 54 15 
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73 25 
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70 
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46 
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36 


40 
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26 
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36 


13 
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41 


12 
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14 
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45 
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31 


31 
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32 
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31 
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counselors. For example, clients of female counselors were more likely than 
clients of male counselor^i to be very satisfied with the Service (63% com- 
.pared to 50%),. the use of the telephone (57% compared to 45%), and their 
counselors (74% compared to 48%), Clients of female counselors were also 
more likely to report having more ETR confidence (63% compared to 56%), 
having more job search confidence (73% compared to 44%), and rating the 
Service as very valuable in the making of future plans (44% compared to 
36%). Conversely, clients of male counselors were more likely to express 
dissatisfaction with the Service (10% compared to 5%) , the telephone (15% 
compared to 6%) and their counselors (10% compared to 2%). 

While sex of counselor shoWed a definite relationship to CR&E variables, 
the rac€i, age, and educational attainment level was either not related or 
related in only a minor way. The distribution of clients* ratings is almost 
exactly the same on all CR&E variables for white and black counselors, coun- 
selors over and under 30 years of age, and counselors with and without a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Number of counseling interviews was highly related to CR&E variables: 

th e more int er views clients h ad,_ the m ore, likely they were to be positive 

in their statements about elements of the Service. For example, the percent- 
age of clients who were very satisfied with the use of the telephone for 
counseling ranged from 48% of those who had one interview to 71% of those 

/ 

who had eight or more interviews. Similarly, 62% of the clients with one 
interview reported being very satisfied with their counselors, while 83% 
of those with eight or more interviews indicated the same level of satis- 
faction. The same trend was evident in reports of ETR and job search con- 
fidence and ratings of the value of the Service in making future plans. 
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While the number of resource materials sent to clients seemed related 
In only a minor way to most CR&E variables, It did seem related to job 
search confidence. Surprisingly, a higher percentage of clients who were 
sent no materials reported being more confident (83% compared to 68% for 
clients receiving some materials) about conducting a job search. 

Compared to clients who contacted no ETRs during their counseling 
experience, a higher percentage of clients who did reported being very 
satisfied with the Service (68% compared to 55%) , the use of the telephone 
(62% compared to 50%) , and their counselors (81% compared to 62%) . Simi- 
larly, a higher percentage of clients who contacted one or more ETRs re- 
ported that they had more ETR confidence as a result of participation In 
counseling. While there was no difference In job search confidence, clients 
who contacted some ETRs during counseling were much less likely to report 
the Service as very valuable In the making of their future plans (52% com- 
pared to 36%). The number of supportive services contacted by clients was 
related In a minor way to ratings obtained during follow-up Interviews, 
with the strongest being the tendency for those contacting some supportive 
services to be more likely to rate the Service as very valuable In helping 
them to make future plans (50% compared to 40%) . 
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feat: Was the Relationship Between Client Evaluation 
Variables and Status at Termlnati^-m? 



The finsli cross-stage analysis ^^sstamlned the rpF?r?ti ^ftisSilp bentwesoi clients^ 
reactions e nd evaluation^ ct'^- 'Service and their iij atms at teannlnatlon. 
The resultiis - resented in the i^VisS^ belo^. 



CLIENT EVALUATION OF THE SERVICE BY STATUS AT 
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62% 


32% 


6r< 


57% 


35% 


7% 


.72% 


25% 




65% 


35% 


71% 


29% 


43% 


44?i 


13% 


ETR-1 Enrolled 


66 


30 




60 


36 


5 


75 


24 


1 


72 


28 


76 


24 


49 


44 
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ETR- 2 Applied 


67 


33 




61 


32 
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77 


23 




85 


15 


50 


50 


59 


37 
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ETR-3 Not Yet Applied 


64 


32 
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57 


35 
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34 
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35 
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40 
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JOB-l Employed 
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JOB-3 Not Yet Begun 


69 


21 


10 


54 


41 
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74 


10 


15 


59 


40 


54 


46 


49 


38 


13 


No Career Entry 


54 


38 


8 


77 


15 


8 


92 


8 




44 


56 


100 




31 


46 


23 



In general, the results indicate that clients who terminated with differ- 
ent outcomes also differed somewhat in their evaluations of the Service. In 
terms of overall satisfaction with the Service, the percentage of clients 
~ "^who^reported'^biBin^^ 
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a decision agsAn^ <^;jaterrLiag a career to 69% for clients who had decidett„ 
hut not^^t bi?if-223 « , t(o ftc^T h for a job. Although lexe were fto dif fezceitces 
In overall saci^; i. i.nn <^?~::h the Service among clieaitcs with ETR-relatt^«3 out- 
comes, there wex.^ - aif fdlfenises among clients with joi^related outcomes* Com- 
pared to clients isn the other job-related categories, clients whc, ter- 
minated with a stTA^t )^ -i^earching for a job were somewhat less likely tto 
be very satisfies cofepared to 62% and 69%). 

Compared to - 'lA-^^^. ^with either ETR-related or-job-related outcomes, 
a much higher per^ agej^ of clients in the no career entry category said 
they were very saiL i^JiM ksth with the use of the telephone for counseling 
(77%, compared to tm^ xxom 54% to 61%) and with their counselors (92%, 
compared to a range 6t^x 68% to 77%). 

Clients' status at termination also seemed somewhat related to the two 
confidence variables^ Compared :to clients in the no career entry or job- 
related outcome cat:est£a-ies , a higher percentage of clients with ETR-related 
outcomes said they were more confident as a result of counseling (a range 
of 66-85% for ETR oxitis^ami^ compared: to a range of 44-59% for all other cate- 
gories). In terms erf CTiridence iit conducting a job search^ the percentage 



of clients who said the?r had more crmfidence ranged from 50% for ETR appli- 
cants to, somewhat surprisingly, 100% of the clients who had decided neither 
to enter school or go to work. The same percentage (76%) of enrolled clients 
and job-seekers reported more job search confidence. 

Ratings of the valts: o£ the Service in helping clients make future plans 
varied somewhat, with a teiid:ency for clients with ETR-related outcomes to 
.-view the Service met^^^ positively and less negatively than other clients. 
While 23% o f the no eaxeer entry clients v iewed the Service as being of 



little or no value in imaking future plans, only 13-19% of those with job- 
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related outzcomes and 4-10% af those with ETR-related outc ^lEsesi rated the 
Service at the same level. 
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AN EXAMINATION OP IlESOUSC:^: CENTER UTILIZATION" 



TheHXJverallEl purpose of the Project^^s Resaurce Center was to-Jbocate, 
organize, de^lop^ update, and disseminatte career-related materials^ for 
adults. WhilLe primarily an information centsx for counselors and other Pro- 
ject staff, the Resource Center was also used by home-based ciienlis, non-* 
home-based callers who were referred to the Resource Center, crareer con-* 
seemed adults who had not requested career counseling but sixa^t^ ^sme into 
the Resourrze Center^ and representatives from a wide variety xx£ community 
instituC±ons, a^ncies, and groups. During its nearly three years: cof opera- 
tion, approximataly 1600 people visited ±he Resource Center. Tfct%sr>section 
will describe the results aS a special study which examined neople came 
to the Resource Center and Ihow they used the collection.. 

The data regarding use by representatives of local institittlons and 
agencies are derived from ^Resource Center records which indicated names, 
addresses, affiliations, axrrt reasons for craming to the Center. Data on 
non-institutional users (r^erred to as visitors in this study) aare Sased 
on information provided by\2.68 adults who came to the -Resource Cianter during 
1974. Tte^e visitors cnamLeted a modified version of the Intake protocol 
(describei in. the section iaa ho®e-bHsed callers) and the .]fesource Center 
Quest±Dnna±r9e^ This ques tionnarfere whtck ls reproduced isr ApparcKix , con^ 
tained thp^f oXSowlng data ttems:s 

# rsason for the visit 

• occupational and educational interests 
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r-^iEsefuliiess and "helpfulne "i of the materials used 

• adeqiaasiy of the Inf oraatiott: In answering client questions 
'9\ tzndisrjof assistance xecei-ved from Project staff 

• evraltisirion of the visit 

• xutxrts:: career plans 

Hbss ^H:::tt±on addresses £o\x: aiajor questions related to utilization of 
the ResxanrrrErOIenter: 

» j gha^ TTigf^t-TTt-ynnfll Repi^smtatlves Used the Resource Center? 

• "(ffiEt: ^re the Characteristics of the Resource Center Visitors? 

• How Urnd Visitors Use an±- Evaluate the Resource Center? 

• What Was the Relationship: .Between the Interests and Plans 
of Visitors cand Selected^eiiiographic Characteristics? 

What: Institational Representatives Used the Resource Center ? 

Recx»rds^:±ndica:te that representatives of over 350 community institu- 
tions <mti agencies visited the Project's Resource Center during its 31 
monsTfjiar ^cif opera tiaaau 

Ai^^ experdiBd, :imst of the institutional representatives came from the 
edticscional commmSty — Siia^ schools, colleges and universities, proprle- 
tair?/ <schools., adu3!c: edu«iA<tJ3srj^. centers , and departments; gj^ education, A 
cottgidsrzaiile number- alsor ?jatag^ from various supportive service agencies, 
^nidS:^ tiinZIId-care cen iL-e r us ', rehabilitation clinics, community aqtioni agen- 
cisee^ TTofllmteer groups, senior citiLzens' organlza- 

tlcmSv ' ir n\ ' \ii h grotrps^ cOTftselicqg agencies, libraries, and ^men*s centers* 
OthPT"-n ! ' ^' '" ^^^^'^ "^^ -tr fCT f^r^rR TTirr!TInHpH clty. State, anld ' federal political 
lesfejs,. *rBpreseijlSitlvHS of csurfia government agencies cas the Department 
of EmplOTment Security and the 011.8. Armed Forces, and representatives of 
re ligiooK^ organizations , banks, amnion councils, personnel offices, and tele- 
vision stations . 226 
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Over 80% af these represeotaatlves were from Rhode Island Institutions, 
with most of the remainder comlir^ from Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
a fBW coming from New York, Pennsyjsaanla, Florida, Alabama,, New Jersey, and 
Washington y D.C. 

Although the reasons ±z)r visltisig the Sestmree Centeir were as varied 
as the institutions they r#presetitfid , representatives mosir ofteai were Inter- 
ested ira the nature and oirganlzssrlon of the Resource Center's ciillectlon of 
career-related materials. They ajEentloned such reasons as plans f or estab- 
lishing ::c2a:eer-related llbrarleES im their own institutions., as well as the 
need for more effective methods or organizing: existing collections • A number 
of the visitors wanted to Isarn ^out caxeeir educatlcnianaterlals which could 
be used by elecBBntary, jtmlor, mid secondary school Htudents, as well as to 
learn about existing carsr educaition programs in schools. Se'sieral ^sissars 
were especially interests in tbc onaterials on vomen. fasr use either in 
establis hi ng- a wcsfflen's ii^sirter or in designing non-sexist curriculum mate- 
rials. A :few used the colLtetlan for their cskcei career explicrration as 
as for institutional purpoj^>es* 

Weisfe^ tdEi Bamjgcarphic Chaxacter^^'^-'^- 
ccf t!-;3 Rescairc& Center Visitors ? 

As nnent±oned in ipre^ous seccions of this report, ^Higlbllity for the 
Counseling Service was reslrrlcted to home--based adults, vwhlle the Resoume 
Center, located rtn downtown Providence, was open to everyone. Of the 268 
visitors includezi: in this special study, slightly over o^rraalf .^BliC^ .^s^m 
non-home-based adults, :22% wera home-based clients of OgtirnqpUng Sct— 
vice, aiEi: ZS? '^aas!^ had not partisfirpat^ in the Senwtfcce* 

The :r^3l3ehca^ 1^^^^ 6f*^t£^e IResouf'ce wire Hfriw f-gr- 

to those oaf the ccomseling cllerrts,* About one-third (33%) were Provxidence- 
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residents. Another 31% came from the starte's next four largest cities: 
Cranston (11%), Warwick (8%), East Provid^c- (7%), and Pssartucket (5%). 
All other cities in Rhode lisiand accounted fear another 30% of the visitors. 
The remaining visitors came f rom Massachusects (3%) , o:the3: parts of New 
England (3%), and states in other areas (ILess than one percent;). 

Because the Resource fGfeirtjer served ncsrs-stome-based as well as home-based 
visitors, a comparison of demographic x5:3ract:er is tics of home-based 
counseling clients and Resource Center vtslturs reveals sme obvious differ-* 
ences between them. Rele^^^snt data are presented in the table in the following 
page. 

Unlike Counseling Service clients, Res?fi)urce Center' viafCtors were not 

/■ 

nearly as likely to be female. Of the 268 visitors liigfl:nTte.d fe^this spec- 
ial study, 43% were men and '5)7% weare wjoiaen. 

Minority reanresenitatian ws isli^ttly Mgheir anatmg tim ^ResDurce Center *s 
visitors than aissDng the connsTeliEDg^ clisHis::: 90% ware::vwfa±te5 6% were black, 
and 3% were of cotrher rrsEi^ai (lar ^etimi 

The employment patterns -*3j^ce dec^aiedlLy^ (£Hferent iEar Besonrce Center 



visitors and Counseling Service clients. Oras^half of the K^ssonrce Center 
visitors were working, either full--tii^ (39%^ or paxt-^rime (11%), and about 
one in ten were currently crrllecting unenplk^rraianit cnmpetisssrlon. 

Resource Center vfeditars rnsndsd tete ^i^mger th^^^^^ cZL^nts., with 55% 
of the visitors being riini tiie .1^^ Over' om^-T^frd (35%) were 

between 25--39 years of .age, and oiiity 9S weise 40 or oldsr. 

The educa tional rattarlTment: of ^vistgroi^: .^aa slightly lancgher than that 
of counseling clients. J^iibrout one— tsntii (9^^ of the Resourzsi Center visitors 



had completed less than: :i3s7elve years o£l s cfero 1 . Over oner-tMrd (37%) had 
completed high school hue bad no fortl^&iEirrfgb^nnal. educ^^ and over one-half 
(53%) had at least souEe trollege expsriscne- 
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COMPARISON OF THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
• OF CLIENTS AND RESOURCE CENTER VISITORS 



% of % of 

Home- Resource 
Based Center 
Clients Visitors 
.(N«1157) (^268)^ 



SEX 


Female 


75 


57 




Male 


26 


43 


RACE 


White 


93 


90 




Black 


4 


6 




Other Minorities 


3 


3 




Refusal 


1 


0 




Other and NA* 


0 


1 


AGE 


16-24 Years 


40 


55 




25^39 Years 


44 


35 




40 5i Over 


16 


9 




Other and NA 


0 


2 


MAS:iTAL STATUS 








3£arried 


51 


29 




Sep. , Div. 


16 


12 




-fever Married 


33 


59 




Other and NA 


0 


0 



"OTTAL NDMBER OF CHILDREN 
XESS THSN 18 AT HOME 

None 

Some 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
LESS THAN 6 AT HOME 
None 

_Some 



EDUCATION 

Less than High School 
High School Only 
More than High School 
Other and NA 



46 
54 



68 

-32< 



15 
47 
36 
1 



72 
28 



83 

.17^ 



9 
37 
53 

0 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Less than $5,000 
$5-10,000 
$10-15,000 
Over $15,000 
Refusal 
Don't Know 
Other and NA 

YEARS SINCE 
COMPLETED SCHOOL 

1 Year or Less 

2-5 Years 

6-15 Years 

15 or More Years 

Other and NA 



WORK STATUS 

Not Working 
Working . Part-time 
Working Full-time 
Othf»r and NA 



% of % of 

Home- Resource 

Based Center 

Clients Visitors 

(N«1157) (N==268) 



30 
31 
22 
12 
2 
3 
0 



20 
29 
31 
20 
1 



82 
18 
0 
0 



YEARS SINCE UST ^ 

FULL-TIME JOB 

1 Year or Less 
2-5 Years 
6-15 Years 

15-or-More-Years 

Never Worked Full-time 11 
Other and NA i 



*NA Indicates that data 
vere not ascertained. 



49 
18 
16 

6~ 



33 
31 
19 
13 
1 
3 
1 



34 
32 
22 
10 
3 



49 
11 
39 
1 



37 
7 
6 

6 

5 



Most of the visitors had completed school more recently than had clients. 
One-third (33%) had completed school within a year of coming to the Resource 
Center, and another 32% had left school from two to five years earlier. Over 

oner:fifth_(22%)_of_th.e^lsltors had lef t schoal^f rom>_six-^to_fif.teen--.years 

earlier, arid 10.1% had been out of school over 15 years. 
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Resource Center visitors had been out of the full-time labor force for 
* longer periods than were clients* Four out of ten (41%) visitors had not 
worked full-time for over 15 years. Over one-third (37%) of the visitors 
had worked full-time less than one year before coming to the Resource Center, 
with 7% working full-time two to five years earlier, and 6% working full- 
time six to fifteen years earlier. Six percent of the visitors said they 
had never worked full-time- 

The marital status of Resource Center visitors also was somewhat differ- 
ent than counseling clients. The majority (59%) of them had never been 
married. About one out of three (29%) were married, with slightly over 
one-tenth (12%) of the visitors being separated or divorced. Further, 72% 
of the Resource Center visitors did not have any children under 18 living 
at home, and 83% did not have any preschoolers in the home. 

The distribution of total family income of visitors and clients was 
about the same. One^third (33%) of the visitors said their families earned 
less than $5,000 a year, and nearly another third (31%) reported annual 
family incomes of between $5,000 and $9,999. Almost one-fifth (19%) said 

-^their--familyJ-s_.annual_income^was.,.between„$10,000_and_^$l 

having a total family income over $15,000. 

Resource Center visitors were also asked how they had learned of the 
Project. The majority of visitors menticned television (31%) or per- 
sonal referrals (30%) as their source of Information. Nearly one-quarter 
(23%) of the visitors said they had been referred by agencies or organiza- 
tions, while about one-fifth (19%) said they had learned of the program from 
newspapers. Among the other information sources cited were the Resource 
Center itself (8%)_,_ radio (5%) , posters or displays (3%) , and a variety of 
other sources (17%), particularly the telephone directory. (It should be 
noted that the total percentages here and in following sections of this 
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analysis exceed 100% because visitors often gave more than one response to 
a question.) | 

Hoy Did Visitors Use and Evaluate the Resource Center ? 

Resource Center visitors were asked a number of questions relating to 
how the Resource Center could help them, what materials they used, the help- 
fulness and usefulness of the materials, their overall evaluation of the 
visit, and their future career plans. * 

When asked why they had come to the Resource Center, over half (58%) of 
the respondents indicated that they wanted information about one or more 
specific occupations. Just over one-half (51%) were seeking information 
about educational or training programs, with only 15% wanting to know about 
supportive services. The category of "general information" was checked' by 
34% of the visitors and other reasons were cited by 8%. 

Visitors were then asked whether they were interested in obtaining in- 
formation about any specific occupations. Nearly three-fourths (73%) of 
the visitors answered in the affirmative. These 195 respondents then speci- 
^fl¥d''209'~l)ccupatiolS^ Nearly four 

out of ten (39%) responses were occupations at the professional level. 
Skilled and semi-skilled levels accounted for about the same percentage of 
responses (26% and 23%, respectively), while occupations classified as un- 
skilled accounted for the remaining 12% of the responses. 

In terms of the educational and training interests of Resource Center 
visitors, over three"-fourths"'C^^^ the visitors said they were currently 

considering one or more educational or training programs. Another 16% 
expressed~a"-^lack~of "lnterest""ln^them~arid"~'7%"'weri^^^ 
education. 231 



Of those interested in. further education, colleges and a variety of 
vocational /technical programs were mentioned most often. About one-*third 
(33%) of the visitors said they were considering four--year college programs, 
with 20% mentionii^ junior college and 16% specifying graduate level pro- 
grams. On-the-job txainiiJg: (ccr apprenticeships were mentioned by 39% of the 
visitors, and post-hi^ schooZ vocational/ technical programs by 23%. Rela- 
tively few visitors imsxe interested in high school equivalency (4%) or 
adult basic educ.'atxai (4%) iirograms. Other types of programs were cited 
by 3% of the visitors. 

Visitors were asikad to indicate which materials they had used and also 
to evaluate the haaLpfaailness of the materials. The following table indicates 
the Items used imsistt (odEtsea :andL the visitors^ evaluation of them. The Occupa- 



% of Visitors 
Using Each 

Rpsnm-Pd Materials Used Resource 


Helpful 


Not 
Helpful 


Not 
Sure 


N. 


Occupations File 


53% 


85% 


6% 


10% 


143 


Occupational Otrtlook Handbook 


40 


87 


3 


10 


108 ■ 


Supportive Serv±cBS ^latebonk 


36 


34 


1 


65 


95 


ETR -Notebooks 


23 


81 


2 


18 


62 


School Catalogs 


16 


71 


12 


17 


42 


Self=-Directed: Search 


L4 


61 , 


3 


37 


38 


Dictionary of; Occupational Titles 


11 


76 


10 


14 


29 


Published Resource Directories 


10 


81 


4 


.15 


26 


iResource Center Hake-Homes 


10 


81 


4 


15 


26 


Periodicals 


9 


74 


13 


13 


23 


Job Application Procedures 


8 


80 


20 




20 


Vertical File 


8 


75 


15 


10 


20 
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tlons File and Occupational Outlook Handbook were cited by the largest per- 
centages of clients (53% and 40%, respectively). The Project's notebooks 
on supportive services and educational and training resources were also 
used quite frequently (by 36% and 23% of the visitors, respectively). Men- 
tioned by smaller percentages of visitors were school catalogs (16%), the 

Self -Directed Search J1A%)_> ..the Die tlonary^^of ^Occupatlonal^Tltles^ ,(ll%)-.^-. ^ 

local and national directories. Including educational and training programs 
and sources of financial aid (10%), and Resource Center "take-homes" Includ- 
ing flyers, pamphlets, and free government literature (10%), Other Items 
used by visitors Included periodicals (9%), job application procedures (8%), 
and the Project's Vertical File (8%). 

Most of the Items were regarded as helpful by at least three-quarters 
of their users, with the highest ratings given to the two most frequently 
used Items — the Occupational Outlook Handbook and the Occupations File 
(rated helpful by 87% and 85%, respectively). Job application procedures 
were regarded as helpful by about 80% of the users, with three other Items 
also viewed as being helpful by about three-fourths of their users: the 
Vertical File (75%), the periodicals (74%), and the school catalogs (71%). 
Visitors were least certain about the helpfulness of the Supportive Services 
Notebook . The majority (65%) of Its users were not sure whether It had 
been helpful or not, perhaps because Its original design as a reference 
for counselors did not make It an easily used resource for clients. Over 
one-third (37%) of those using the Self -Directed Search were also uncertain 
as to whether or not It had been helpful. Visitors were also somewhat 
unsure about the helpfulness of the ETR Notebooks (18%), school catalogs 
(17%), directories (15%), and Resource Center "take-homes" (15%). 
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Nearly all (99%) of the Resource Center visitors reported that they 
had received some assistance from members of the Project's staff. Most 
(85%) of them said they had received help in locating library materials, 
and over one-half (51%) had found the staff helpful in discussing career- 
related problems with them. Nearly one— third of the group (32 %) reported 
that the- staff- assis ted -by -providing- additional "infon^ not -covered in 
the Center's collection of materials. 

When asked if they had received tic- information they needed to answer 
their questions, 80% of the visitors responded af f ii^natively. Just over 
one-tenth (12%) said they had not obtained enough information, while the 
remaining 9% did not am-'ier the question. In addition, about 38% of the 
group said they had developed new questions as a result of their Resource 
Center visit. 

When asked about their future plans, 18% of the visitors said they were 
going to enroll in an educational or training program, and 15% planned to. 
begin looking for a job. Slightly over one-tenth (12%) of the visitors 
indicated they were intending to change careers, and 9% said they planned 
to enter a specific occupation. Fewer visitors mentioned accepting a job 
they had been considering (3%) or completing an educational program they 
had already started (4%). When asked if they had decided on a next step 
toward meeting their career goals, the majority of the Resource Center visi- 
tors (57%) said they had, about three in ten (30%) said they had not decided 
on a next step, and the remaining 13% did not answer the question. 

As a final item, the respondents were asked to evaluate the overall 
results of their visit to the Resource Center. Nearly three-fourths (72%) 
of the 268 visitors said they had found their visit worthwhile or helpful. 
Another 16% rated their vAsit as slightly helpful. Only one respondent 
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(less than one percent) regarded the visit as not worthwhile. The remain- 
ing respondents either were uncertain about the value of their visit (7%) 
or did not make any comment (5%) • 

What Was the Relationship "Betwe^^^^^^ 

of Visitors and Selected Demographic Characteristics? 

Of some interest to Project staff was the relationship between selected 
Resource Center Questionnaire variables and demographic characteristics of 
Resource Center visitors. The five questionnaire variables selected for 
this analysis included the type of information requested by Resource 
Center visitors, the occupations of interest to them (by level and field), 
their education and training interests, and their future career plans. Each 
of these variables was examined in terms of the visitor's sex, age, and 
total family income. The table on the following page presents data relevant 
to this analysis. 

As indicated in the table, the kinds of information requests made by 
Resource Center visitors did not appear to be related to sex, but were some- 
what related to age and income. Interest in specific occupations decreased 
with age, accounting for 38% of the responses of visitors who were 16-24, 
33% of those 25-39, and 20% of those 40 and older. On the other hand, older 
clients requested information on supportive services more often (20%, com- 
pared with 8% and 8%). The requests of visitors 25-39 were more likely than 
other age groups to be in the category of general career-related information 
(26%, compared with 18% and 17%). 

In terms of total family income, requests for information on specific 
occupations were made more often by visitors with annual incomes over $10,000 
(41% compared with 32%), while requests for information on education and 
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INTERESTS AND PLANS OF RESOURCE CENTER USERS 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERTSTTCf! 



Sex Age Income 
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training programs were sligLtly more common among visitors with annual in- 
comes under $10,000 (33% compared with 27%). 

There was also some variation observed in the relationship between the 
level an(^ interests of Resource Ce^^ visitors and 

their demographic characteristics. Women were more likely to mention pro- 

f esslonal^level--occupa tions-than- were men (49 % compared" to ""31%)7 while men 

cited occupations at the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled levels more 
often (30%, 25%, and 15%, compared with 23%, 19%. and 9% for women). In 
terms of age, visitors 40 years of age or older mentioned professional level 
occupations more often than other age groups (50%, compared with 42% and 
28%), while 25-39 year old visitors mentioned more semi-skilled occupations 
(26%, compared with 19% and 21%). There was also a slight tendency for 
skilled occupations to be mentioned less often as age increased (29%, 23%, 
21%). As might be expected, visitors with annual family incomes over $10,000 
mentioned professional level occupations more often (48%) and unskilled occu- 
pations less often (8%) than did those with family incomes under $10,000 
(36% and 14%, respectively). 

The occupational fields of interest to Resource Center visitors also 
varied somewhat by sex, age, and income. While women cited more jobs in 
the Service, Business, and Culture and the Arts areas (27%, 19%, and 36%, 
compared with 17%, 13%, and 22% for men), men indicated more interest in 
Technology and Science occupations (47%, compared with 17% for women). 

Visitors who were 40 and older had occupational interests which were 
different from the other age groups. They were much more likely to mention 
occupations in the Business field (31%, compared with 17% and 12%), and the 
field of Culture and the Arts (46%, compared with 27% and 32%), and much 
less likely than other groups to cite Service (15%, compared with 21% and 
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24%) and Technology and Science fields (8%, compared with 33% and 32%). 
Compared to visitors with total family incomes under $10,000, those with 
incomes oyer $10,000 cited Service more often (29% compared to 20%) and 

Technology and Science less of ten (26% compared with 32%) . . _ 

The Educational and Training Interests of the Resource Center visi- 
tors also varied somewhat by sex, age,' ahli"^ incdm^^^^^^^ Meri indicated slightly 
more interest than did women in apprenticeship and OJT programs (33% com- 
pared to 27%), with women mentioning junior colleges more often (23% com- 
pared to 13%). Compared to other age groups, the visitors who were 25-39 
were slightly more interested in OJT/apprenticeship programs (34%, compared 
with 26% and 30%) and college programs (34%, compared with 26% an4 29%), and 
less interested in vocational/ technical programs (]L6%, compared v±t3a 24% 
and 30%). On tiie other hand, those Resource Center visitors betrween 16 
and 24 years o± age were more likely to mention junior colle^ programs 
than were othiear age groups (22%, compared with 16% and 13%). irr terms of 
income, only one variation in educational interests occurred: visitors 
with incomes over $10,000 mentioned junior college programs more often 
than did visitors whose incomes were less than $10,000 (24% compared to 
17%). 

Finally, an examination of the relationship between the career plans 
of Resource Center visitors and sex, age, and income revealed minor varia- 
tions. Although men were as likely as women to begin a job search, enroll 
in an ETR, or change their career, slightly more women than men planned to 
enter a specific occupation (18% compared with 13%). Compared with visi- 
tors who were 25-39 years of age, t:he 16-24 age group was more likely to 
be planning to enroll in an ETR (34% compared with 22%). As might be 
expected, visitors in the 25-39 year group were more likely to be changing 
their career (24% compared with 17%). 238 
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Compared to clients with incomes under $10,000, Resource Center visi 
tors with incomes over $10,000 were less likely to be planning to enroll 
in an ETR (24% compared to 39%) , but more likely to be planning to change 
their career (24% compared with 18%). 
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CLIENTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES: 
■ IN-DEPTH INTERVIEWS WITH- FORTY FORMER a lENTS- 

Introduction 



During the several years of its existence, the staff of the Career 
EducationJEroject: collected air enormous amount of data regarding the charac- 
teristlcs of clients of the Caxeer Counseling Service, the counseling 
■proc^, the decisions made aad actions taken by clients, the activities 
iengagea^m iby other members the Project, and the reaclrtons of clients 
and other Tirofessionals to the efforts and products of the staff. The' bulk 
of the data has been presented in previous sections of this final report. 

Because of its emphasis on documentation and the collection of "hard" 
evidence, the Project (as is the case with almost all research and develop- 
ment efforts) sometimes ran the risk of losing sight of the complex thread 
of human reality that was an integral part of the proeram. Recognizing that 
the information obtained from formal data collection efforts could not be a 
fully adequate representation of the clients and their experiences, Project 
staff conducted in-depth interviews with forty former clients of the Career 
Counseling Service. 

In general, the purpose of the in-depth interviews was to determine the 
career-related thoughts, feelings, and actions of clients prior to, during, 
and after their involvement in counseling. The interviews were conducted in 
the summer of 1975 by four senior staff members of the Project, all of 
whom had doctorates or advanced degrees in the fields of psychology and educa- 
tion. The interviews were conducted in the homes of the clients, who were paid 
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five dollars for their participation. With the permission of the clients, 
interviews were recorded on audiotape, with summary reports 
written on the basis of listening to the recordings. Clients were 
~told~that-the inteirviews would be -conf idential and that the audiotapes 
would be erased after a report of the interviews was written. 



Forty men and women were selected and interviewed. As indicated 
below, the demographlcrcharacterlstlcs of the former clients were similar 
to the clients S'erved byr^the Career Counseling Service, with the exception 
of a higher percentage :of blacks participating in the ln-»depth interviews. 



Sex 



Female : 
Male : 



25% 



Age 



Under 30 years: 
Over 30 years: 



50% 
50% 



Race 

White: 80% 
-Black: 20% 

Marital Status 

Married: 65% 

Never Married: 15% 
Widowed , Separated 

and Divorced: 20% 



I 



The interviews were conducted according to a semi-structured 
Interview schedule. Each interview was composed of three s^ments:, one for 
each of the three time periods of primary Interest: the period before the 
client contacted the Service; the time during which the client and counselor 
were working together; and the period from the cllent*s termination to the 
in-depth interview. 

In terms of the time period prior to their contacting the Service, 
interviewers talked with clients about a variety of career-related thoughts, 
feelings, and actions, including their reasons for calling the Service, 
feelings about requesting counseling, thoughts and feelings about education 
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and wo^k, and perceptions of .the Serviice, Further, they wees asked how 
they heard of tfes Service and what otbsr agencies or persotS: they had 
contacted regarding their career concerns or plans. Finai:^, clients were 

_H^^l.at9Jyit- prior to- 
calling the Service as well as their reasons or motives associiated with a 

— desi-re-f or-f ur ther-education-or-empipjrment , ~ ^ ™^ 

During the section of the interviews concerned with :t3fe process of coun- 
seling, clients were asked about their initial reactions tas dAeir counselors, 
their feelings about the Services they were provided, the alternatives 
considered and decisions made, any changes in their career plans, and. the 
ways that counseling helped them in the career planning and decision-making 
process. Further, interviewers asked clients how counseling had affected 
their lives, the reactions of their spouses other family members to their 
involvement in career counseling, and the ttaturB:: of any -adcifctional activities 
or occurrences during the process of counseling.^ 

During the post-service sactrfEin of Jtha in^^idepth interviews, interviewers 

talked with clients about their satisfaction with any career decisions made, 
the nature of any problems hindering the implementation of tl^r decisions, 
and the progress they had mada. toward attainment lof: their car^x; objectives. 
Further, they were asked about their overall reaction to the Service and the 
ways they or their lives had changed as a result of counseling. Finally, 
interviewers talked with clients about how the Service could have been more 
helpful, their personal reflections of the future (vocationally and person-r 
ally), and how such factors as age and sex had affected their career plans 
and decisions. 

As suggested by the title of this section, the following pages of this 
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final report will allow the clients to speak for themselves. The results 
of the Interviews will be presented In narrative fona> using as much as pos- 
sible the verbatim expressions of the former clients. Following the order 



of the time periods Identified above, the narrative will reflect the major 
themes which emerged during the Interviews. 



Clients^ Thoughts^ Feellnps. and Actions 
Prior to Their Involvement With the Service 



"I had no idea how to. go about it^^ - . tj^ 

The In-depth interviews confirmed In a dramatic way that there Is an Jvcl 
intense and pervasive need among adults of all ages for help in the career 

• . ■ ■ ■ ^/■-■v :; ■■ ■■ ' •■■,C3 

planning and decision-making process. A young white mother of one child re- 

ported that she wanted to have more children/ but had two successive mis- '5: 

carriages. After the second, she said, "That was when I decided that a ] 

.......... ... , - ■ • • . .■ ■.■■^■.■^.j. 

career would be good since my first child was getting older, I had no idea 
of how to go about it, but thought it would be a good idea to get some help." -h 
A number of clients reported that they felt confused by the unfamiliar ( 
network of available services and bewildered by the procedures that must be 
carried out in order to establish and attain relevant career objectives. A 
middle-aged white woman said that she felt like "a fish out of water" as she 
anticipated the prospect of locating and obtaining further training . A 
33-year-old black mother of six, who had aspirations beyond her present posi- 
tion as a part-time nursing assistant, summed it up this way:- 

1 really wanted to get into a nursing program and 
1 didn't know where to turn. ..I talked to differ- 
ent people and they said there were all kinds of 
nursing programs, but nobody told you where to go 
or who to speak to or anything like that. 
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A similar thought was expressed by a 37-year-old white mother of six 
children: "I wasn't able to really put things together. I didn't know t^ere 
to start. I didn't know what was available." All In all, results of the 

...Interviews - indicated -quite clearly^ that-'the- Project , ^^^^^ 
efforts, did not create an interest in career counseling. Rather, it tapped 

^^a widely-shared need on th^^ part of many ~ a^^ convenient a^^ 

sible service. 

"I didn't feel like I was going anywheve^^ 

The theme of going nowhere prior to their calling the Service was a 
common one expressed by clients during the in-depth interviews, especially 
among those who were working at low paying, unskilled jobs. For example, a 
white, single man in his early 20 's had worked in a variety of unskilled jobs 
prior to calling the Service, the most recent being a job as a shipping and 
receiving clerk in a warehouse. He described his work as dull and monoto- 
nous, adding "I didn't feel like I was going anywhere. " The client reported 
that a critical factor was observing men who were twenty years his senior 
doing the same dull work for the same low pay. Resolving that he did not 
want to end up in the same way ("I was just subsisting"), he soon called 
the Service. 

A similar thought was expressed by a young black man who had dropped 

out of high school and described his work life prior calling the Service 

as "just going from one factory to the next." Just before he decided to 

call the Service, this young man reported taking careful stock of himself: 

I stepped back and took a look at myself and said, 
"Where am I going? Where am I going to be ten 
years from now?" And the answer was "nothing." 
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A similar quality was expressed In the remarks of a young white mother, 
who was working as a cashier In a local supermarket. As she put It v "I had 
no ideas of what I would be doing afterwards." A black teenager who had 
•^recently ■^graduated~from~hlgh^^s'ch"obin^^ 

around," while a recent college graduate said, was working in a job I 



hated," Finally, a 34-year-old white woman, who had been working part-time 
as a cashier, reported of her job: "There Is no future In it and no rewards 
in It," 

"I wae looking fov eomeone to give me eome diTeotions. " 



Even though many persons did not like their present situation, a large 
number of them did not know in which direction to go in order to find a sense 
of satisfaction. Many persons Indicated that they called in large part to 
identify new career directions, or at least to hear of some alternatives /| 
they had not considered. Some clients couldn't find work in a field for 

which they were trained and were thinking about a major career change. This 

- . . 

was true of a young married white client who had been unable to find work • 
as a teacher. As he put it, "I was in a situation where I had skills I ^% 
couldn't use, and I was looking for someone to give me some directions as 
to which way to go," This young man, similar to many other clients, summed r /.^ 

up his situation succinctly: "I was pretty much in a quandry," y. 

■ ' . . . : ■ 

Another client, a white woman in her late 30*s, said that her work as 
a Licensed Practical Nurse had begun to get "depressing," When she started ! 

. ■ ■ .-..Civ; 

thinking of other options, however, she stated, "I had no idea of where I 

wanted to go or what I wanted to do." ^ 



Other clients, many with limited or no work experience, had no clear 
Idea of where they wantBd to go occupatlonally. Many of these clients 
were hoping that their counselors would point them In the direction of a 
satl'sfylhg'7andn:e^ P6r^exaiipie~a'*"whi^^ 

ported, "I knew I needed an education, but I didn't know for what. I Was 
looking for guidance as to where to go." A middle-aged mother of two did.not 
want to go back to office work ("It's been years since I've been In an 
off leal") and was looking for new suggestions. She hoped that a counselor 
would know of "careers I hadn't even thought of." 

'^Anybody con mop a floor" 

A number of women reported that they had become somewhat disenchanted 

or disillusioned when their lives were totally occupied with the roles of 

wives, mothers, and homemakers. While many seemed to confine their sense " 

of frustration to discussions with personal friends, some reported that it 

reached a sufficient level of magnitude to cause them to call the Service. 

These clients reported that their sense of frustration usually began when 

the children reached school age and many of their responsibilities had become 

so routine that they began to wonder if they had any abilities left. As a 

mlddl|B-aged mother of two teenagers said so poignantly: - 

Like any housewife, we all once in a while get ; ^ ^ 

ttredi of the housework and just... we feel 

like Jiow useless we are, that anybody can mop 

a floor. And once in a while I'd say /"Some 

day, when these kids get married, I'm going to 

go get myself a good job and earn good money, 

and we could travel...." 

A 32-year-old white mother of two, who had been at home for nearly ten 

years, put it more bluntly: "I wanted to do somethingi I was bored at homel" 
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Another former client, a white woman in her late 30' s, also expressed her 

feeling directly: decided 1 had to do something else with myself besides 

going crazy staying home most of the time/' Although this woman talked with 

no other agencies about her sense of frustration, she believed that her 

feelings were becoming more and more typical of women in their 30' s. Her 

words say it best: 

Rather than talking about how many sutures they 
had when they had their babies, I find that most 
Women nowadays, at this particular point in our 
lives, are discussing what they are going to do 
vrLth our lives besides staying home. 

Finally, a 34-'year'-old \4iite mother of six retained her sense of humor, 

despite her obvious frustration: "When you had twelve years with diapers 

you begin to wonder if you're retarded and no one picked it up along the 

way.*' 

"The whole world crushed in on me*' 

A surprisingly large number of former clients reported that they called 
the Service shortly after the occurrence of a major disruption in their 
lives, such as an accident or an illness. Two women called shortly after 
their miscarriages. Several women called soon after illnesses had forced 
them to leave their Jobs or drastically reduce the number of hours they 
worked. Others reported calling after an illness or injury to a member of 
their family. Sometimes, such disruptions jostled clients from their routine 
and provided them with the time and the opportunity to reassess their situa- 
tion. At other times, these temporary states of disequilibrium resulted in 
clients taking an immediate action they might not have ordinarily- taken, such 
as calling the Service. 
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For example, one middle-aged woman reported that she was badly 
shaken in the days and weeks immediately after her husband's heart attack. . 
She had never worked outside of the home on a full--time basis and reported 
that she felt she had to move quickly in order to find a job. As she put 
it, "The whole world crushed in on me." This client added that she would 
not have called the Service had it not been for her husband's illness. 

Another client, a black married woman in her early 30' s, reported that 
she became ill and had to reduce her work as a nursing assistant to two days 
a week. She stated that her increased time at home provided her with an 
opportunity to think about what she was doing and how it related to where 
whe wanted to go. She soon called the Service to inquire about the avail- 
ability of jobs for persons with special training in nursing. 

, A aS-year'-old mother of two had left a job as a nurse's aide about six 
years ago because she found it too restricting ("I felt I couldn't do all 
I was capable of."). During the ensuing years she had worked as a waitress, 
a job she liked because of the "public contact" and "you make your own 
hours." Several months before she called the Service, her son broke his 
leg and was hospitalized for six weeks, causing the woman to leave her job 
in order to take care of him. As a result of being back in a hospital 
setting ^gain, the client reported that her interest in nursing was strongly 
rekindled ("I have to get back"). The client called the Service to inquire 
about nursing programs. 

''He's been bothering me for years to do aomething^^ 

The in-depth interviews revealed that clients heard about the Service 
from a wide range of sources. Some mentioned friends who had used the 
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Service or family members who had seen televised public spot announcements 
or newspaper advertisements. Others mentioned social workers, psychologists, 
vocational rehabilitation counselors, and school teachers. Some clients res- 
ponded within a short time of hearing about the Service, while others waited 
for months. 

Several of the younger people mentioned that they had called at the 
suggestion of a parent who had seen an advertisement, but had not actually 
used the Service. A 23-year-old white mother of two pre-schoolers reported 
that she quit high school to get married, a move that was especially opposed 
by her father. She called the Service at his Insistence, adding good-naturedly, 
"He's been bothering me for years to do something." 

A young white man who was unable to find work as a teacher was referred 
to the Service by his sister-in-law . A young black man, who was being seen 
at a local community mental health ceiiter for emotional and family difficul- 
ties, was referred to the Service by his psychologist for career counseling. 
An 18-year-old woman who was single, pregnant, and on welfare was referred 
by her social worker. While visiting at a friend's house, one woman picked 
up some material that described the Career Counseling. Service • She read it 
("it sounded very good") and called right away ("I didn't hesitate at all"). 

"If at first you don't auaaeed.**'' 

Often the Career Counseling Service was only one In a succession of 
social service agencies contacted by clients as they reached out for help 
with their career-related concerns. A number of clients reported contacting 
other public and private agencies before calling the Service, with varying 
(but mostly negative) reports about their level of satisfaction with the 
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services they received. 

Although most clients were not so negative about their previous contacts, 
a young white man in his mid 20' s described his contact with a private place- 
ment agency in adamant terms: "I think they're a bunch of crooks." He was 
subsequently referred to the Service by his sister-in-law, a former client. 

As a result of a knee injury, a young white man had been a client in 
vocational rehabilitation counseling just prior to calling the Service. This 
former client, who described himself as having "barely" finished high school, 
said he was very grateful for the medical assistance he received, but not for 
the counseling. As he described it, he took some tests, and the counselor 
suggested a variety of trade occupations, such as printing and heavy equip- 
ment operation. The client said that he didn't like the occupational alter- 
natives presented by the counselor, stating "Either you can't get into them, 
or you get laid off once you do." The client stated that he saw the coun- 
selor for a brief period and "just let it go," calling the Career Counseling 
Service a short time later. 

A 35-year-old divorced welfare recipient said that she had contacted 
several social service agencies in an attempt to get information about nursing 
programs in the state. She said that she "got the royal runaround," adding 
that "you couldn't get a straight answer" from anybody. With determination, 
she reported that she decided to "do it myself" and looked in the telephone 
book to find the names of nursing schools. She found the listing for the 
Service in the yellow pages, and called right away. The client said she 
believed strongly in the aphorism, "If at first you don't succeed " 
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*%ot8 of plaoea give you the runaround." 

Clients reported calling the Service with a variety of thoughts about 
the likelihood that the Service would be of help to them, or If the Service 
would be of any help at all. While most clients seemed very hopeful and 
optimistic, others seemed somewhat more tentative or even suspicious* A 
white married man In his mid- 20 's said, think I thought It wouldn't do 
me any good, but I thought I might as Well give It a try, which was just 
about my mental attitude about anything at that time/' This young man, like 
many others, had recently made several unsuccessful contacts with other 
agencies within the community. 

Another client, a white single male in his early 20 's reported that he 
"wasn't too hopeful" when he first called the Service, but nonetheless de- 
cided "to give counseling a try." 

A 33-year-old black mother of six children decided to "give it a try" 
even though she reported a general sense of suspicion about all Social ser- 
vice agencies. As she put it, "Lots of places give you the runaround." 
Another client echoed this same theme, suimnarizlng hier previous attempts at 
getting information from social service agencies as follows: "No matter who 
I called, nobody seemed to know- " 

Still other clients reported thait they had no expectations, one way or 
another, about the likelihood of their being helped. A black teenager re- 
ported that she saw a televised public service announcement and decided to 
call "out of curiosity, to see what it was all about." A white married 
woman in her early 50 *s commented similarly, adding, "It didn't cost anything 
and I had the time." 
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''It was nice to know thai someone caved. 

In general, the Idea of receiving or asking for counseling was not 
perceived as a negative thing. In fact, most of the former clients seemed 
to welcome the opportunity, echoing the sentiments of a 24-year-old mother 
of two pre-schoolers who said, "It was nice to know that someone cared 
enough to let me know how to get started on the career I wanted/' A 34-year- 
old white woman also sounded a common theme: "I really believe that If I 
need help, I'm more than willing to go out and ask for It/* 

A few former clients, on the other hand, did report a sense of appre- 
hension about talking with a counselor. A 23-year-old mother of two pre- 
schoolers reported that she was "sort of scared" about the prospect, wondering 
"will I say the right or wrong thing?" Despite her uncertainty, she finally 
called, adding that she planned to "tell them what I wanted and let them 
take it from there." 

Only one of the former clients seemed to attach a stigma to the Idea of 
receiving counseling. While finding his counselor to be "professionally 
helpful" a white married man in his mid-20 's said he found it "mildly annoy- 
ing" to have to deal with counselors in person or on the phone. When asked 
to explain, he reported that he was a "private person," adding, "I don't like 
to tell people my personal business, my personal problems." 
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Clients' Thoughts, Feelings, and Actions 
During the Process of Counseling ^ 

"J don't think I would have been able to get doum there. 

Once they called the Service, most clients realized fully the great 
convenience of using the telephone for counseling, A number of former 
clients reported that if counseling hadn't been done by telephone, they 
simply wouldn't have been able to become Involved. 

The fact that counseling was done by telephone came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to some clients, even after their first call to the Service, After 

talking to an Intake clerk and having an appointment scheduled, one young 
female client reported, was surprised they were calling the house, I 
thought I would have to go down there. It made it a lot easier, because I 
don't think I would have been able to get down there/* Another client, a 
white mother of three, expressed a similar attitude: ''The greatest thing 
about it is that it was over the phone, ••I never would have followed through 
if I had to go in for appointments.'* 

While the telephone was necessary for some, it was convenient for most. 
Many clients reported the obvious benefits, such as not having to get a 
babysitter, drive downtovm, and get dressed up for a counseling appointment. 
Some clients liked the anonjn^iity provided by the telephone, explaining that 
they were less nervous and more reflective. For example, a white woman in 
her early 50' s reported, "On the telephone you felt you were privateV-had a 
little more time, could think about what you could say." 

A 24-year-'Old white mother of two pre-schoolers liked the telephone for 

a variety of reasons: 

It was hard for me to go out with two children. 
It was at my own convenience. .. it was pretty 
easy to talk to someone like that. And she was 
helpful, .< she seemed to have everything right 
at her fingertips. 
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"J^ sounded like I had known her for years. " 

Nearly all of the former clients reported that, from their first 
counseling interview to their last, they found their counselors to be warm, 
supportive, encouraging, and helpful* As a 39-'year-old white mother of 
two reflected on her first impression of her counselor, she said, **She was 
very nice, very pleasant, very understanding; what^s the word I want... 
patient. . .helpful. She came up with a lot of suggestions." 

A number of clients commented that they especially liked the informal 
atmosphere and the first-name relationship between client and counselor. A 
young white mother of two children was very positive about her first en- 
counter with her counselor. Describing herself as a very shy person who had 
to work up some courage to call in the first place, she said of her counselor 

The way she. talked, it sounded like I had 
known her for years. She made me feel 
comfortable. . .she sounded like she cared. 

In thinking about her first counseling interview, a divorced mother of 
two said, "It was really nice... it was like talking to someone who was really 
interested in what I v;as doing." In a similar vein, a young black man de-- 
scribed his relationship to his counselor as "sort of like having a friend, 
and I didn't even know him," in an obvious reference to their telephone 
mode of interaction. Finally, a 28-year-oid white college graduate de- 
scribed his relationship to his counselor as follows: "it was more like an 
intimate discussion between friends, an informal atmosphere." 

^^She never brushed me off. " 

In addition to their warm feelings about their counselors, a number of 
former clients reported some sense of surprise that their counselors let them 
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talk at length about their plans and concerns. In this context, some 
mentioned that they had expected to get what one person called the "re- 
volving door treatment of some so-called social service agencies." 

This theme was expressed most clearly by a black teenager, a recent 
high school graduate, who reported that she needed a lot of help from her 
counselor: 

I was calling all the time, and any time I 
called, she was willing to talk to me and 
help me with what I wanted • She never 
brushed me off. 

Another client, a young black man who eventually became enrolled in 
a local junior college, said that he liked the "individual attention" he 
got from his counselor. He reported that his counselor called at least 
twice a week and that they had fun as well as talking about what had been 
accomplished* As he put it, "She was more than just a counselor.' She seemed 
like she knew me for a long time." 

^^Sinae she was really trying^ I thought I'd try." 

The in-depth interviews revealed some especially interesting stories. 
One clieiit. , a white man in his early 20 's described himself as "not too 
hopeful" about the help he would receive from counseling, mainiy because he 
had just terminated rather unsuccessfully with another counselor in a local 
social service agency. The client mentioned that his previous counselor had 
suggested a number of "practical and realistic" occupations that seemed low 
level and uninteresting to the client. Consequently, he reported some sense 
of surprise when his new counselor asked him to identify what "you would like 
to be but don't think there is any way in the world you could do it." The 
client replied, with equal parts of seriousness and jest, that he really 
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wanted to become ''a diamond cutter." To his surprise, the counselor mailed 
him Information within the next couple of days which described this as well 
as several other occupations he had mentioned. The young man reported that 
this Incld ent had an Important Impact on his Involvement In counseling • As 
he put It, he thought to himself, "She's really trying! Since she was 
really trying, I thought I'd try." After this Incident, he added, "I didn't 
want to take It lightly." 

^^She knew the ways . " 

A number of former clients echoed the remarks of a woman who described 
her counselor as a "goldmine of Information." Still others reflected the 
view of a young white man who said that when It came to all of the steps 
Involved In going to college, from getting his transcripts together to 
obtaining financial assistance^ his counselor "had the Information at her 
fingertips." 

Several clients also mentioned that their counselors helped them to 
negotiate more effectively a system of education and training that was some- 
what foreign to them. One young man, when talking about how his counselor 
gave him step'-by-step suggestions for applying to a local community college, 
said it well: 

Out in the real world, it's really hard to 
find out all the steps to anything. I was 
just kind of feeling my way. She knew the 
ways . 

The same theme ran through the comments of a divorced mother of two in 
her mld-30*s. Prior to calling the Service, she had experienced a great 
deal of difficulty in getting any information about nursing schools in the 
state.. She said that her counselor was "like someone working with me." 
She continued: 
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He was very encouraging. He made me feel 
as though there are ways you can continue 
your education, . .and you will find them. 
There are things he told me about that I 
never knew existed: grants, financial 
aid, different colleges... 

"She tried to keep me going to better myself. " 

A number of clients mentioned the special significance of counselors' 
follow-up calls to them. For some, these follow-up calls served as a con- 
firmation that their counselors really were interested in them. This theme 
was mentioned by a black married woman in her mid-30' s, who was espe- 
cially pleased by the follow-up calls made by her counselor. As she put it, 
"You had some place always to turn to. .. somebody you knew was really interest'^ 
ed in you." 

For other clients, these follow-up calls from counselors served as a 
subtle reminder to follow up on an action they had planned in a previous 
counseling interview. For still others, these calls were required in order 
for them to follow through on a planned, but dreaded, action. A young white 
woman reported that her fear of doing poorly had been causing her to delay 
contacting an adult education program about a high school equivalency pre- 
paration course. She reported her counselor as being "very patient" and, 
about the counselor's follow-up calls, said "She didn't give up... she tried 
to keep me going to better myself." If the client had been responsible for 
initiating subsequent calls to the Service, rather than the counselor ini- 
tiating calls to the client, the young woman reported that she probably would 
not have called back as a result of embarassment and a desire to not dis- 
appoint the counselor. 
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Some clients reported that they carried out an action because they 
dldn^t want to let tholr counselor down and also because they knew their 
counselor would be calling within a day or so. For example, a white 
married woman said that the follow-up calls provided "encouragement to keep 
you going and not let it fall behind." 

A 52-year-old white woman looked forward to her scheduled calls with 
her counselor: was anxious to tell her what I had done. It was something 
to push you a little bit. That was what I needed, a little push of confi- 
dence. I'm not la2y. I just needed a little help." 

"Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 

While being served by the Career Counseling Service, a number of clients 
reported that they were simultaneously being served by other social service 
agencies in the community. When this occurred, it often seemed that clients 
were, in effect, hoping for a greater payoff by a maximum Investment in 
counseling. As one client put it, "Don't put all your eggs in one basket." 

Several clients reported that they were seeing vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselors at the same time they were involved with a counselor of the 
Service. A recent college graduate, white and never married, reported that 
he was in contact with both his college placement office as well as his high 
school guidance counselor while a client of the Service. When he contrasted 
the services of the Project with those provided by his guidance counselor, 
the young man observed that his Project counselor "suggested things this 
other counselor wouldn't," explaining that his high school counselor "elimi- 
nated things because he knew me." 

.One of the interesting aspects of the clients who were simultaneously 
served by the Career Counseling Service and another service agency in the 
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community was that they some^^m^s couldn't remember what services they got 
from whom. One young man, wl^^ iP^c^ia ^ployed in a public service job* 
couldn^t recall whether he f^-^si^ h^^rd about the job from a Project or a 
Department of Employment S^ct^^i^^V counselor, 

'% most i/np^^t^^t thing is my family. 

Being a woman affected ^%iMe elients in a variety of ways as they 
approached the process of ca^^e^ planning and decision-making. For niany, 
a career choice was still te^^r^^^d as secondary to what they perceived as 
their primary roles, those wife and mother. A mother of four youngsters, 
who was working part-time af^^r Sh® terminated from the Service, echoed a 
common theme: 

My most impor^^n^^ thing is my family, really, 

and I don't t^^^-nK a iiian has to feel that way. 

He knows that ^i^ wife is going to take care 

of things, ev^^ ^^hotigh he may help equally at - v 

home, which m^ ht^^b^tid does. 

Similarly, other young ^^tt^^rs reported having to work through some 

Important doubts and uncertainties about the wisdom of their career plans. 

A young white mother of a to^^^l^t. Who was about to enter a full-time nursing 

program, expressed a common ^^a^J *'I do feel leery about leaving a young 

baby; I hear stories about h^^ ^he baby gets more attracted to the sitter 

than the mother, and I worry ^b<^Ut that/' Despite this, the client remained 

determined to achieve her ob^J^c^iv® of becoming a nurse, saying "I wouldn't 

change my plans; this could ^^k^ a big difference in my life, and I want to 

do it/' 

For a number of women^ ^^heit" commitment to husband and family meant that 
they planned to move gradual i> ^^o^r^td the achievement of their career 
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objectives. A white OTnia3xJ.TX her inld-30*8 asserted, "My first and main 
commitment Is ulfe and mother," Thinking about her husband and four 
children, she said that she could only think of going to school on a part- 
time basis because of the necessity for "working around their needs." 

A similar thought was expressed by another client, a white woman in her 
late 30' s who had begun college study on a part-time basis: "My family 
still comes first. I wouldn't hesitate to stop school right away if my 
family needed me at home." 

^^Maybe it's the way I^ve been brought up.'' 

In addition to reporting that their faiailies often had higher priority 
than their plans for education or work, the interviews revealed a number of 
of the negative consequences of sex-stereotyping. 

A white woman in her early 50 's described her husband as a man who 
"doesn't want things' to upset his household." She reported that she couldn't 
think of taking a job that lasted beyond 5:00 or 5:30, adding "who will 
prepare the meal in time for him?" Another former client, a white woman in 
her mid-40' s> briefly summed up her husband's attitude toward her desire to 
go back to work: '*He's against it!" 

Another client, a white married woman in her 50's echoed this traditiona 

attitude about the role of women: 

We have our place. We are important doing " 

what we are doing. The men's world doesn't 

interest me at all. Maybe it's the way I've 
been brought up. 

A 44-year-old white woman disagreed: 

I don't want to be a truckdriver , or car- 
penter or bricklayer, but I think it's 
good that some women do. ..have the courage 
.. .to fight to be in a man's world . I 
admire them. I couldn't do it. These 
are things that women can do. Why shouldn't 
they? 



^'They felt I was hurting him by trying, " 

While the Interviews commonly revealed the subtle influence of sexism, 
such as women selecting from a circumscribed list of "appropriate" female 
occupations, they also uncovered more dramatic examples • For example, a 
middle-aged white woman, who had been a mother and homemaker all of her 
adult life, called the Service after her husband's illness and hospitali- 
zation. Faced with the prospect of a husband who would never again be able 
to work full-time, she began talking with a counselor about "preparing 
myself for a good job," However, after talking over her career plans with 
her husband, family friends, and the family physician, she reported that 
"they felt I was hurting him by trying to be trained to earn the money that 
he didn' t , . .earn any more, I was really hurting him; I came to that con- 
clusion too." 

Without apparent resentment, this client reported that her physician 
,and family friends warned her to stop thinking about education and train- 
ing "because it would kill my husband; if he felt that he was no longer useful 
he would give up the will to live," Finally, she reported, "I just decided 
to let the whole thing go." This client was terminated as having decided 
not to enter the world of education, training, or work. 
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Clients' Thoughts. Feelings, and Actions 
After Termination From the Service 

"She really made me feel good about, myself." 

Many of the clients reported that they had gained In self-confld ence as 
a result of their counseling experience. Still others reported that they 
felt either happier or less depressed as a result of talking with a counse- 
lor. Many clients said they felt more resourceful after being encouraged 
by their counselor to take concrete actions toward achieving their career 
objectives, such as completing school applications, updating resumes, or 
arranging for employment interviews. 

A 37-year-old white mother of four children, whose adult life had been 

organized around the roles of wife and mother, put it well: "She really 

made me feel good about myself." This client returned to a theme of support 

and encouragement several times during the interview; 'M 

She encouraged me a lot! She really did! For . i| 

instance, the things I thought were not important j|| 
at all, like volunteer work, she made me realize. >| 
that those things are important too, even on a 
resume, 



A similar comment was made by a black woman in her early 30* s, who re- 
ported that her counselor ''sort of like built up my morale." 

A 32-year-old white mother of two children reported that counseling had 
helped her by raising a lot of questions and helping her to become more out- 
going. She said that her counselor "Made you feel that you're not just a 
big dummy who has been home for ten years." Another woitian, 38- years' old, 
described her counselor: as 'Very up," explaining that her counselor felt that I 
could do anything and gave me a sense of * confidence. " 

Another client, a white married woman who had begun part-time study at a 
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local college, said that she liked her counselor's "positive attitude," 

When asked to explain, she said; 

Somehow or other she would more or less 
build up your confidence, that you should 
go out and do this. She would say, "Go 
ahead and do it, now'^s the timel" I think 
you need that extra little prodding. 

''She helped me to get started. 

While some clients emphasized the role of the counselor in helping 
them to feel better about themselves or to acquire more confidence, others 
placed emphasis on the value of counseling in giving them the impetus 
they needed to move in a concrete way toward the attainment of a career 
objective, This theme was contained in the remarks of a black woman who 
had just finished her first course at a loqal four-year college. She 
reported that her counselor helped her to "get started" and helped "to get 
my foot in the door," This young women reported later in the interview 
that, if she had not contacted the service, "I probably would have for- 
gotten about it." 

A white married woman in her 30* s also described her counselor 

as having helped her to take some concrete action. As she said about her 

counseling experience: 

It started to have some sort of agitation 
to get me going, you know, a catalyst type 
of thing. A lot of times you just talk 
about soTnethin?,. . . she definitely caused me 
to sit down and do something about it rather 
than just talk abo^it .it. 

Similarly, a 19•^year"^'old high school dropout who resumed his studies 

in the form of high school equivalency preparation said that his counselor 

helped by "getting me started on the right track." A 44-year-old white 
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woman expressed a sijuilar thought; 

r had an Idea of what I should do, but 
she would tell one in such a way that it 
would give me a little confidence ^ I 
would have never gone back to night 
school except that she encouraged me, 

"Jt/s a lot easier to struggle if..,you^re not just struggling in vain.'' . 

As a result of their counseling experience, many clients reported 
that the most important change in their lives was the establishment of 
a goal worth attaining. Still others reported that they found it much 
easier to work and struggle when they were moving toward desirable career 
objectives. A young woman, who had previously been working in a super- 
market and was about to begin full-time study in a nursing program, said, 
"I think I have a better direction now and something to work for." She 
also reported increased knowledge of the steps necessary to achieve her 
goals, explaining that she is "more informed now; what really surprised 
me was all the stuff you have to go through to get into school.,,." 

Another client, a young white male who had previously worked in a 
warehouse, had considered and rejected a number of occupations in the 
skilled trades dulling the course of counseling. Choosing instead to work 
toward becoming a marine biologist, he became enrolled in a local community 
college as the first step toward attainment of his objective. He reported 
that he became much more clear about his interests during counseling, set 
more relevant career objectives, and began to take some action, In his 
words, "I have definite goals and objectives now. I know what I want, 
and I^m going toward it.^» This young man's increased sense of optimism 
was exemplified in one of his concluding remarks: "It's a lot easier to 
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struggle If you knou you^re going to achieve something you want , , %you*re 
not just struggling In valn,*^ 

A white wojuan in her late 30^s, who had begun to work on a part-time 
basis and had just completiad a seminar on women and management at a local 
business college, said "I am aiming high and I think she helped me to do 
thls» Maybe I would have settled for what I did before because of money 
and all." 

"1/ he oan do it^ then I aan do it" 

A number of clients were referred to the Service by friends and mem- 
bers of their families who had also been clients of the Service. Still 
others had referred their friends and families to the Service on the basis 
of their experiences In counseling. In general, the number of clients 
who mentioned personal referrals Increased significantly over the life of 
the project. 

For some potential clients. Interest In career counseling may have 
come more by the example set by present clients than by anything they 
said about the Service. One client, a young man who described himself as 
having a shaky high school record and a reputation for not having been 
Interested In school, became enrolled In a local college. He described his 
decision as having a major impact on many of his friends, who are now con- 
sidering further education and training for themselves, The client stated 
that, given his own track record, he could easily understand how his friends 
would have an ^'If he can do It, then I can do It" attitude, He reported 
that several of his friends were either going to or had called the Service. 
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"J didn^t want to tell hex* I quit." 

Some clients mentioned that they called their counselors weeks, or 
even months, after their formal termination from the Service, primarily to 
give the counselor a brief update on developments in their lives. Some 
clients called to report positive news, such as the completion of a course 
or the acceptance of an application to admission to a school. Some clients 
called to report negative developments, often asking for further help. 

Some clients reported that they had planned to engage in activities 
after termination, but did not for a number of reasons. Some cited family 
resistance; others cited personal problems; and still others cited fear. A 
young black man who planned, but never began, a high school equivalency pre- 
paration course put it succintly: **It was like a fear of the unknown/' For- 
tunately for this young man, he eventually did begin the program, in large 
part because the agency offering the preparation course actively attempted 
to determine why he never arrived at the beginning of the course. 

Some negative developments were never reported to counselors, sometimes 

for interesting reasons. A younjg black woman had completed one semester of 

full-time study and dropped out during the second semester, citing her child's 

illness as a major factor. When asked why she didn't call her counselor about 

it, she replied: 

I didn't want to tell her I quit because she 
would probably feel like I wasn*t interested 
in the beginning and lose confidence in me. 
She thought I was going to go through with it » 

Earlier in the interview, this client had said of her counselor, "She 

got to me somehowl She told me if I wanted help, she would hel.p me all she 
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Another client, a 38-year-old woman who had not taken any action on 
either her educational or her work plans, said she might have benefited If 
she had been able to see her counselor In person; '^Perhaps I would have been 
embarrassed enough to go ahead." 

''I don't think it was set up fov what I was looking for. " 

When clients reported that their career counseling experience was of 
little value to them, they tended to' say that they were satisfied with their 
counselor but that they had special needs or requests that the Service was 
not designed to handle. This seemed to be especially true for those clients 
who were Interested primarily in looking for a specific Job; that is, those 
who wished that Project had included a placement service in addition to a 
counseling service. As one young job-seeker put it, "I don't think it was 
set up for what I was looking for at the time.'* 

A somewhat similar remark came from a young white man, who also did not 

feel that the Service had been very valuable to him'. He put it this way: 

What I was trying to find out from the 
counselor was "What can I do... what can 
I get some education and get a job in, 
pretty much sure-fire?" And, of course, 
there isn't anything like that. 

A 23-year-old married woman with a degree in English called the Service 

in the hordes that it would help her in her search for employment. She said 

that, although her counselor was "understanding," the Service wasn't of much 

value to her. She explained: "I only called twice. I wasn't a confused 
dropout or anything to need the expertise tha^ your service offers. It 
was different from going to other agencies. I didn't resent you. Your 
ads were correct." 
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^'The older you get'^ 

Most clients over 35 to .40 years of age did not report their age to 
be a major factor In their career decisions, with the possible exception of 
an Increased tendency for older persons to worry somewhat more about re- 
turning to school or work after a long absence. As a client In her mid- • 
30's said when asked how her age had Influenced her decisions, ''It almost 
stopped me. I thought I was too old to be starting again." She added 
that she felt the "kids coming out of high school would leave me In the dust." 

While some clients Immediately became enrolled on a full-time basis after 
termination from the Service, other clients decided to resxune their studies 
more gradually. Often, these were clients In their 30 's and AO's who Had been 
out of school for some period of time. This desire to return on a part-time 
basis was reflected In the statements of a black women In her 30's, who had 
just completed one course and planned to take another one during the upcoming 
semester. She said that she plans to continue to take "one at a time. ..until 
I get used to being back at school." 

Many clients reported their age to be a positive factor, especially In 
terms of their greater sense of perspective, life experience, and self-con- 
fidence. A white woman in her late 30's said that age was in "no way" a 
factor in her career planning, adding "I think the older you get, the more 

confident you get." Another woman in her mld-30's reported that her age 
had been helpful: "When I was younger I was more in a hurry. I'm much more 

patient now," 

A 52-year-old white married woman, however , reported that age had been 
a major factor in her xareer planning process. She felt that If she were 
younger she would "start a business of my own... and get as much education 
as I possibly could/' This client's age did not, however, stop her from 
enrolling and completing two courses. Sha reported, with a smile, "I \ only 
misled two classes and got an A in both courses. I know I'm not stupid." 



